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PREFACE 


WHEN the journey narrated in the following pages was under- 
taken, it was not with the intention of publishing either a book 
of Travels or any other work. My sole object was to sketch the 
scenery of Siberia, scarcely at all known to Europeans. While 
thus employed, I passed out of the, Emperor of Russia’s Asiatic 
dominions, having been provided with an especial passport by 
command of his imperial majesty, Nicholas the First, which en- 
abled me to cross the frontier, as well as to re-enter the empire at 
any other points to which my rambles might lead me. 

I have brought back faithful representations of the scenery, 
without taking any artistic liberties, preferring Nature in her own 
attractions to snatching a grace within the reach of Art. 

Mine has been a tolerably wide field, extending from Kokhan 
on the west to the eastern end of the Baikal, and as far south as 
the Chinese town of Tchin-si, including that immense chain Syan- 
shan, never before seen by any European, as well as a large por- 
tion of the western part of the Gobi, over which Genghis Khan 
marched his wild hordes toward the west—scenes on which no 
pencil has previously been employed—comprising a distance trav- 
ersed of about 32,000 versts in carriages, 7100 in boats, and 
20,300 on horseback—in all, 59,400 versts (about 39,500 miles) 
in the course of seven years. Neither the old Venetian nor the 
Jesuit priests could have visited these regions, their travels hav- 
ing been far to the south; nor am I aware that they brought back 
any pictorial representations of the scenes through which they 
wandered. Even the recent travelers Huc and Gaby, who visited 
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‘the land of grass” (the plains to the south of the great Desert 
of Gobi), did not penetrate into the country of the Kalkas, and 
the illustrations to their works were evidently fabricated in Paris. 

Mine is a simple narrative of facts, taken from journals kept 
with scrupulous care during the whole journey, often under the 
influence of great fatigue, and amid the pressure of numerous dif- @ 
ficulties. I suffered much both from hunger and thirst, have run 
many risks, and on several occasions have been placed in most 
critical situations with the tribes of Central Asia, more particular- 
ly when among the convicts escaped from the Chinese penal set- 
tlements—desperate characters who hold the lives of men cheap. 
I have several times looked upon what appeared inevitable death, 
and have had a fair allowance of hair-breadth escapes when riding 
and sketching on the brinks of precipices with a aa 
depth of 1500 feet below me. 

With these accompaniments, I traversed much of the hitherto 
unexplored regions of Central Asia, and produced 560 sketches 
of the scenery, executed with the moist colors made by Winsor 
and Newton, invaluable to an artist employed under such circum- 
stances. I have used them on the sandy plains of Central Asia 
in a temperature of 50° Réaumur (144° Fahrenheit), and in Sibe- 
ria have had them frozen as solid as a mass of iron when the 
temperature was 43° Réaumur of frost, 11° below the point where 
the mercury became solid, when I could make it into balls in my 
bullet-moulds. Some of my largest works have been painted 
with colors that have stood these severe tests, and for depth and 
purity of tone have not been surpassed by those I have had fresh 
from the manufactory. With cake colors all my efforts would 
have been useless. 

I am deeply indebted to the late Emperor of Russia, for with- 
out his passport I should have been stopped at every government, 
and insurmountable difficulties would have been thrown in my 
way. This slip of paper proved a talisman wherever presented 
in his dominions, and swept down every obstacle raised to bar my . 
progress. I have also to thank her imperial highness, the Grand- 
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Duchess Helen, for many acts of kindness and condescension. 
Nor have I forgotten my obligations to-the Baroness Rahden and 
Miss Euler, a worthy descendant of the mathematician. To 
Count Nesselrode I offer my thanks for many obliging acts. 
From Mr. Buchanan, our late minister in Denmark, I received 
much assistance in procuring the emperor’s permission, for which 
I take this opportunity of recording my gratitude. Prince Gert- 
chikoff, the Governor-General of Western Siberia, rendered me 
most essential service by forwarding my sketching materials to far- 
distant Cossack posts, for which I return my acknowledgments. 
I will not attempt to particularize the mining officers of the Altai, 
from all of whom I received assistance and attention. My thanks 
are equally due to the peasants, from many of whom I received a 
crast of black bread when sorely pressed by hunger—to my Cos- 
sack companions, who freely shared my toils and dangers—to the 
brave Kalmucks, who led me through difficult mountain regions, 
and suffered both hunger and thirst in my service, with the pros- 
pect of certain captivity in case of our being overpowered. To 
General Mouravieff, the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia, I 
wish also to express my cordial acknowledgments. He is one of 
the most faithful servants of his imperial majesty, and has done 
much, and would do more, for the good of his country, were he 
permitted. My other friends in Eastern Siberia I remember with 
the kindest feelings, and sincerely hope that I have not been for- 
gotten by them. 
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ORIENTAL AND WESTERN SIBERIA, 
AND CHINESE TARTARY. 


CHAPTER I. 
ST. PETERSBURG TO EKATERINEBURG. 


Soon after my arrival.in St. Petersburg I made the acquaint- 
_ ance of the late Admiral Rickardt, and from him gathered much 
information about Siberia, or, rather, the route through the coun- 
try to Kamtschatka, the southern regions being unknown to him. 
He had only traveled by the great post-road from St. Petersburg 
to Ochotsk, a-very monotonous journey. The road never ap- 
proaches the Altai, being usually carried along the great Siberian 
plain at a distance of five or six hundred versts from this mount- 
ain chain. I was told that the authorities would only give a pass- 
port to travel from one town to another, and that this would have 
to be changed at every government town, causing great trouble, 
expense, and delay. After due consideration, I determined to ap- 
ply to the emperor for especial permission to travel and sketch, 
feeling certain that if this were granted there would be no difficul- 
ties ; if refused, I would not make the attempt. I wrote a letter, 
which was most kindly laid before his imperial majesty by Mr. 
Buchanan, Chargé d’Affaires, and in three days received an answer 
from Count Nesselrode, informing me that the emperor had grant- 
ed my request, and that orders had been issued to the Minister of 
the Interior, and other authorities, to prepare for me all the nec- 
essary papers. Having received these, I commenced making in- 
quiries about the country. The Minister of Finance very kindly 
put me in communication with a mining-engineer officer who had 
been engaged in the Altai, and from him I collected much valua- 
ble information relative to my route. 
B 
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I found the road between St. Petersburg and Moscow very bad, 
the great traffic between the two capitals having cut it into such 
deep holes that the sledge went down every few minutes with a 
fearful shock. This I considered a good breaking in for the long 
journey before me. On the evening of the third day I reached 
Moscow in a great snow-storm, which rendered my entry into the 
ancient city any thing but pleasant. I was provided with letters 
to several Russian families, who did every thing they could to 
render my short stay agreeable. About a week after my arrival, 
there was a great festival to commemorate the anniversary of the 
founding of Moscow, seven hundred years ago. Through the 
kindness of some friends I was enabled to join in these festivities ; 
but I shall not attempt to describe either dinners or balls; suffice 
it to say, they were on a grand scale. What interested me most 
was a series of tableaux vivants given in the ‘* Nobility’s Hall” 
(Assembly Rooms) before his imperial majesty and most of the 
court. Some of these were highly interesting, as they were rep- 
resentations of life seven centuries back. Old furniture, armor, 
and plate were brought from the Kremlin; these and the antique 
dresses gave a most faithful character to the pictures. During 
the evening a ¢ableau was given representing the four elements, 
Air, Earth, Fire, and Water, which were represented by four beau- 
tiful young ladies, whose appearance called forth immense ap- 
plause. Without dropping the curtain, this picture was changed 
by suddenly drawing off the dresses, which was done by some one 
beneath the stage. One young lady (whether of earth or heaven 
seemed difficult to determine) was kneeling on one knee on a 
piece of rock, and when the signal was given, was jerked from her 
place and turned feet upward on the floor, a position for which she 
was evidently not prepared. Many of the spectators began to 
laugh, but this was very properly hushed by his imperial majesty 
in an instant; in the next, the lady was divested of her first cos- 
tume, and again took her place on the rock, with the additional 
charm of a deep blush spreading over her face. 

Another very interesting event took place during my stay: this 
was the jubilee given to Professor Fischer. I had previously 
made his acquaintance, and he was much interested in my jour- 
ney. I found afterward, on reaching the Altai, that he had writ- 
ten to his friend, Dr. Gabler, recommending me to his peculiar 
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care. I remained at Moscow fifteen days, most of which were 
stormy, with heavy falls of snow and violent winds. 

An order from the minister jn St. Petersburg procured me a 
postillion from the post-office in Moscow to travel with me to 
Ekaterineburg, and on the 6th of March we started. There was 
now no time to spare; already the roads were reported bad, and I 
had a journey of 1707 versts before me. My only companion in 
the vashock was a large deer-hound; the postillion sat with the 
driver. It is, perhaps, necessary to say that a vashock is a long, 
box-like machine, placed on a sledge; in fact, a sort of half-grown 
omnibus. When the roads are worn into ‘ oukhabas” (deep 
holes), this conveyance is too long, for the horses drag it over the 
ridges, going at a good speed, and jerk it beyond the centre; then 
down it goes with a tremendots thump, which sends the head of 
the unfortunate inmate against the top with terrible force. In 
fact, after the second day’s traveling, I came to the conclusion 
that my head was well-nigh bullet-proof. 

We passed through Vladimir early in the morning, when I saw 
the Cathedral with its five domes, which has a very imposing 
appearance. This is a small town, and has, I believe, fourteen 
churches, with several other public buildings. From one point of 
the road there was a pretty view of the place, with its numerous 
domes and towers, which gave it a very picturesque appearance. 
With the thermometer standing at 12° R. of frost, this was not 
the time to stop sketching any town, so on we galloped through 
snow and storm, and reached Nijne-Novgorod at nine o’clock the 
following morning. Having a letter to the governor, Prince Ou- 
rousoff, I determined to stay a few hours and deliver it, also to 
stroll through this ancient city, held in melancholy remembrance 
as the one where Ivan Vassilievitch the Cruel committed some of 
his most barbarous atrocities. Entering the lower town, I was 
taken to a sort of inn on the banks of the Volga; but as my stay 
was to be short, it mattered little what accommodation it afforded. 
All those travelers who expect to find a Russian host very atten- 
tive to his guests will be disappointed. My. postillion led the way 
up stairs, and showed me a whole flat of pens or private boxes in 
a filthy condition, and with very little furniture: these were formed 
by dividing large rooms with inch anda half boards. My luggage 
was brought up stairs, as it could not be left with safety in the 
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sledge. After a wash, my man succeeded in getting (with some 
difficulty) a breakfast. Having dispatched this meal, I got into 
a sledge and paid my visit to the governor, who received me with 
much kindness, and insisted on my dining with him. I urged the 
necessity of my pushing forward without delay as an excuse, but 
this was overruled, he assuring me that the present intense cold 
would prevent the roads being destroyed, and that, as I was pro- 
ceeding to a colder clime, I need be under no apprehension on 
that score. 

Being free until four o’clock, I sallied forth to stroll through the 
upper town, and visited some of the churches, of which there are 
a great number; several are very ancient, and possess considera- 
ble architectural merit. There is one that stands on the banks of 
the Volga—a very curious composition, which I was anxious to 
transfer to my sketch-book, but this was impossible. A little 
before the dinner-hour I again left my lodging, got into a sledge, 
and drove to the upper town. The wind had now increased to a 
gale, and it was with difficulty the man made his horse face the 
clouds of snow. On reaching my point of observation, I found a 
party of eight assembled, and, what was still more agreeable to 
me, the Princess Ourousoff spoke excellent English. Having 
spent a few pleasant hours, I returned to my dirty room, intend- 
ing to get, it possible, a good night’s rest, and start at daylight. 
At this place they provided neither bed, mattress, pillows, nor 
- sheets; a bedstead there was with a boarded bottom, and on it I 
rolled myself up in my fur, and prepared for sleep. I had no 
sooner done this than I discovered that I had neighbors on one 
side of me, and by their voices I found they were of different sex- 
es. At first they appeared to be in a very angry mood, as I sup- 
posed from the tone of their voices, which induced me to wish them 
on the other side of the Styx. Either I was dreadfully tired, or 
the chatterers became quiet, for I remember no more until roused 
up just at daylight; on looking out, I saw it was a clear, cold, 
and calm morning, a good prospect for our onward progress. 

Our road was along the ice nearly all the way to Kazan, a dis- 
tance of about 380 versts. Having reached the track, the four 
horses were turned toward the east, and away we went at a slash- 
ing pace. ‘Temporary or winter stations are made on the banks 
of the river. I found them wretched and dirty, often mere hovels, 
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into which it was loathsome to enter. After leaving Novgorod, 
the south bank of the Volga is in many places very abrupt, and 
rises 150 to 200 feet above the stream. In summer, when the 
trees are clothed in their varied foliage, and reflected on the broad 
bosom of the river, many of these scenes will be exceedingly 
beautiful. Station after station was passed, and still our course 
was onward. An exhilarating gallop brought us to one of these 
stations about two o'clock, where we were informed that at fifteen 
versts’ distance we must leave the river, as the ice was unsafe for 
several versts beyond this point. In rather less than an hour we 
reached the place, when the yemstchick (driver) drove up the steep 
bank in an oblique direction. About thirty or forty feet below 
the summit the horses came to a dead stand, when our united 
efforts could not get us out of the difficulty. After lifting and 
pulling for nearly an hour without gaining a yard, the shades of 
evening fast coming on, I began to suspect our only hope was to 
send to the next station, ten versts distant, and get other horses. 
While the man was repairing some broken traces, the postillion 
and myself ascended to the top of the bank to look out for assist- 
ance, when we discovered a long caravan of sledges at a consider- 
able distance, coming toward us; this relieved our anxiety, and 
just at dusk they came up, when three of their horses were un- 
yoked, and dragged us to the summit. 

Presently we again started forward, driving over a flat table- 
land to another part of the river. Having gone some five or six 
versts, I was roused up by a great shout from the two men, when 
we discovered that we were on the brink of a steep bank; almost 
instantly the horses lost all power over the machine, and down we 
went with fearful speed. Suddenly a great crash occurred, every 
square of glass was broken, out leaped my dog much alarmed, 
while I was driven with such force against the side of the carriage 
that I thought my shoulder was dislocated; the door was wrenched 
open by the concussion, and I sprang out into the snow, which I 
found very deep. On looking round I could not see either of the 
men, but, forcing my way to the other side of the vashock, dis- 
covered a pair of legs sticking out of the snow: getting hold ot 
these, and tugging away for a moment, out floundered the postil- 
lion. We now looked for the driver, and discovered him lying 
among his horses in the deep drift; we dragged him out, and 
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found him unhurt. Getting up the horses was a more laborious 
work ; however, in due time they were extricated, but the vehicle 
was a wreck. Fortunately, we had a good stock of rope, and the 
two men set about repairing damages. At last the conveyance 
was pronounced strong enough to take us to the station. I sat 
down, when we were dragged slowly along in a most shattered 
condition, till we reached our destination, where I was detained 
four hours while the vashock was repaired. During the time I 
examined into the state of affairs inside, when, to my horror, I 
discovered that my two mountain barometers were broken, and 
other things damaged. A bad beginning the first day on the 
Volga! The accident had been caused by the driver going out 
of the track, and, to avoid the stumps of some trees, had pulled 
his horses sharp round over the brink of the bank, which was 
hidden by deep snow. 

After this affair my journey along the river was smooth and 
agreeable, and we reached Kazan at half past four o’clock on the 
morning of the second day since leaving Novgorod. Having let- 
ters to the governor, General Baratinsky, and his lady, I present- 
ed them, and was very kindly received. I met several of the pro- 
fessors of the University, and in their company two days were 
most advantageously spent. The Kremlin at Kazan stands on 
high ground commanding the valley toward the Volga, and has a 
very picturesque effect when approached from the river. In 1844 
nearly one half of the town was burned down, and even at this 
time many parts have a most desolate and wretched appearance. 
Several of the churches had been seriously damaged, and it was 
really distressing to see so many blackened skeletons of fine build- 
ings, and heaps of ruins in other places. 

I was advised to delay my journey as little as possible, as a few 
stages farther I should find no snow; therefore at five o’clock in 
the afternoon of the second day I was again en route, and soon 
met with symptoms of a rapid thaw. Indeed, so bad was the 
road that I was only able to travel three stations during the night. 
At seven o’clock in the morning I had made but sixty-nine versts 
in fourteen hours. While taking my breakfast it began to rain, 
and continued for several hours... The postillion ordered six horses 
to drag us over the country. I soon found we had left the road, 
and it was a hunt for a track the whole time. Snow was still ly- 
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ing in the woods, and wherever this was found our pace was in- 
creased to a gallop.. Near the end of the second station I had 
another break-down. Ropes were again resorted to, and another 
hour was spent in tying up the broken limbs of the machine. 
While taking my tea I was joined by a traveler, a Russian officer, 
who, after speaking to the postillion, addressed me in German on 
the insecurity of my sledge. He remained with me for more than 
an hour, then left, promising to dine with me at the next station, 
where he was going, but, before leaving, gave some instructions to 
my man. 

Again we had six horses, which took us off at a rattling pace. 
I began to feel great doubt as to our reaching Malmouish, the 
sledge was so bad; there, I felt certain, it must be left. Howev- 
er, at last we entered the town, when the man drove into a large 
yard, belonging to a very good house, which I was certain was 
not the station. On stepping out of the vashock, the Russian of- 
ficer and an old gentleman met me, who, I was told, was the father 
of my new friend. They led me into the house, and shortly a 
good dinner was placed before the officer and myself, the family 
having dined before his arrival. I spent several hours with these 
kind people; my baggage was taken out of the vashock and pack- 
ed into a kebitka, and nowhere at this place would they allow me 
to pay for any thing I needed. They urged me to stay a day or 
two, but this was impossible; I remained until midnight, when, 
after expressing my obligations, I was once more galloping along 
the road, now hard frozen. Fortunately the weather remained cold, 
and a heavy fall of snow, which continued for two days, rendered 
the road good again, though it prevented me seeing the country. 

I was now on the western slopes of the Oural, and very anxious 
to see the chain, but in this I was disappointed, and entered Perm 
at half past two o’clock on the third morning after leaving Mal- 
mouish without having seen a mountain. From hence our road 
was over the Oural, and in twenty hours we should cross the 
boundary and be in Asia. We only remained here to change 
horses, as the master at the station said it was doubtful if we 
could reach Ekaterineburg in a sledge. About half past three 
o’clock in the morning we left Perm in a drenching rain and as 
dark as Krebus. How the yemstchick found his way was to me 
a mystery; but he did so, and at a most rapid speed. We had 
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four horses, and traveled the twenty-five versts in an hour and a 
half. 

The people at this station said I must leave the sledge and go 
on in a post-carriage on wheels; however, after a long discussion 
between my postillion and the men, besides a taste ot a heavy 
whip to give weight to his argument, six horses were at last har- 
nessed to the sledge, and we started, the rain still pouring down, 
and every hour making the road worse; indeed, in many places, 
it was with great difficulty that the horses could drag us along. 
About midday we reached Coungour, celebrated for its tanneries 
and its thieves. Of the attainments of the latter in their particu- 
lar vocation they gave me a specimen. A considerable number, 
of men were assembled around the sledge in which I sat, but my 
deer-hound leaped out, and the postillion gave him some water. 
The horses were quickly put in. Observing that the dog evident- 
ly wished to run, I let him do so, and we started off; after going 
about two hundred yards, I looked for him, but could see him no- 
where. In a moment the horses were stopped and turned back 
toward the station; still no dog was visible. Several groups of 
men were standing about, but they all swore, in answer to the pos- 
tillion’s questions, that they had not even seen the animal. At this 
moment I perceived two men walking off toward the back of some 
old buildings. My man had taken his pistol and gone in another 
direction. I took one of mine from the sledge, put it in my pocket, 
and followed quickly through some ruined wooden buildings into 
a large yard, surrounded by stables, where I found a third man; 
all three turned toward me, and said something I did not under. 
stand. Being convinced I had got on the right track, I gave a 
whistle, which the animal replied to, first by a whine, and then by 
a loud bark that directed me to his prison. I now walked toward 
the door; the three black-looking scoundrels stepped forward to 
prevent my opening it; but my two barrels suddenly pointed to- 
ward them, and the click of the lock, spoke a language they per- 
fectly understood. Unresisted, I pushed open the door, and out 
bounded the deer-hound with a leathern thong on his neck. When 
he saw the three fellows he set up a loud growl, evidently think- 
ing we should have a fight; but they did not attempt to bar our 
passage out. My man was delighted to see the dog again, and we 
soon turned our backs on this den of thieves. There are several 
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stations along this part of the road notoriously bad, demanding 
unceasing vigilance from the traveler. 

Near the end of the third station from Coungour I passed a very 
heavily-loaded vashock, which the horses, notwithstanding flog- 
ging, coaxing, and swearing, could scarcely move along. The 
evening was just drawing in when I reached the station, where, 
after a twelve hours’ fast, I found it necessary to take some re- 
freshment I had brought with me, as nothing but hot water can 
be obtained at these places. While doing this the vashock I had 
passed came up, and in walked an officer, two ladies, and a little 
boy. We made some attempts at conversation, and succeeded in 
a trifling degree with German. My provisions were nearly ex- 
hausted, so that I had none to offer them. I had, however, some 
very old ‘* Kirschenwasser,” given me by a friend to drink on the 
road. The ladies looked so cold, hungry, and miserable, that I 
could not help offering it to them as a cordial; age, perhaps, had 
taken off its fiery edge, for one of them drank nearly a tumbler ; 
the gentleman also partook of it freely. He was a mining-en- 
gineer proceeding to Barnaoul. 

We left them at the station, and traveled on, over frightful 
roads, now almost impassable ; even with six horses my progress 
was slow. Early on the following morning we crossed the bound- 
ary into Asia, and at the first station took my breakfast—only 
seventy-six versts to the end of my present jaurney. A thick fog, 
with heavy rain, obscured all the country —a most unpleasant 
mantle. The last part of the road was fearful; we were fourteen 
hours traveling it. Between twelve and one o’clock on the Wed- 
nesday morning we got into Ekaterineburg, having been ten days 
making the journey. 

After a good night’s rest, I called and delivered my letter from 
the Minister of Finance to the chief of the Oural. His reception 
was most cordial, and having placed me under the care of a coun- 
tryman who had been in the Russian service ten years, I felt at 
home, being able to talk in my own tongue. To this gentleman, 
and to his amiable little wife, I am indebted for many pleasing rec- 
ollections of Ekaterineburg. This was the last week of the great 
fast, and Sunday next was Easter. The general-in-chief invited 
me to dine, and see the ceremony of kissing; and at his house I 
found some fifty officers assembled. I spent three weeks among 
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these kind and hospitable people, acquiring much useful informa- 
tion respecting the regions I intended to visit. My Siberian 
friends reached Ekaterineburg two days later. We met frequent- 
ly during my stay, and then separated, they going 2500 versts 
eastward, and I turning to the north, but hoping to meet again in 
the summer when I reached the Altai. 


CHAPTER IL 
IRON MINES. 


THE ice on the River Tchoussowaia broke up last night: this 
was the signal for my departure. I started at twelve, with an 
officer of the mines, to Outkinskoi Pristan (port). The roads 
were very bad—in some places almost impassable. Even with 
five horses yoked to a very light carriage, we were five hours trav- 
eling twenty versts. We arrived at Bilimbawsky at eight o’clock, 
and went to the iron-works of Count Strogonoff. The director 
gave us a hearty welcome, and entertained us most sumptuously. 
His supper was good and his wine excellent. He also gave me 
some English porter, which I enjoyed much more than his Cham- 
pagne. We spent a very pleasant evening; my two friends 
smoked and talked until one o’clock, and then I was taken to my 
sleeping apartment—the drawing-room, where I passed the night 
upon the same sofa on which the Emperor Alexander had rested 
the evening of his visit to these works. 

Having slept well, I turned out early in the morning, and walk- 
ed over the iron-works, with which I was greatly interested. They 
are well conducted, and produce a large quantity of very good 
metal. Our host gave us a most substantial breakfast, after which 
we were taken in his carriage to the pristan on the T’choussowaia, 
about three versts from the iron-works, where a small boat and 
three men were ready to take us down the river. At this port 
numbers of workmen were busily engaged loading thirty-six barks 
with bar and sheet iron to send to the fair at Nijne-Novgorod, 
where they were expected to arrive in July: each carries a cargo 
of 9000 poods, or about 144 tons. 

At nine o’clock we bade adieu to our hospitable host, stepped 
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into the boat, and were soon floating down the stream at a great 
speed. The view from this part of the river is not very interest- 
ing; in most places there is forest to the water’s edge on both 
banks, rising high on the south side, but at some distance from 
the river; yet the scenery is pretty in some parts. Though the 
sun was shining brightly, the masses of ice and snow piled up in 
the valley rendered the atmosphere exceedingly cold;, nor were 
there any indications of spring. We descended the river rapidly, 
making the thirty versts in two hours, and arrived at Outkinskoi' 
Pristan at eleven o’clock. This is the place where most of the 
barks are built to convey the produce of the Oural mines and iron- 
works, belonging to the crown, to Nijne-Novgorod, Moscow, and 
St.Petersburg. It was now a scene of great activity, there being 
four thousand men in this small village, brought from various 
places (some front villages five and six hundred versts distant), 
all diligently engaged in loading the vessels with guns of large 
dimensions, made in Kamenskoi Zavod; also with shot, shell, and 
other munitions of war from the different works in the South Ou- 
ral, destined for Sevastopol and the forts on the Black Sea. These 
munitions of war are made with great care and accuracy under the 
superintendence of very intelligent artillery officers. 

The barks are built on the bank of the Tchoussowaia with their 
sides to the stream; they are flat-bottomed, with straight sides 
125 feet long, have a breadth of twenty-five feet, and are from 
eight to nine feet deep; the head and stern are formed by a sort 
of obtuse angle, the ribs of birch-trees selected for the purpose, 
and the planking of deal: there is not a nail or an iron bolt in 
them, they being put together with wooden pins; and they must 
be built the year before they are launched. The decks are form- 
ed with strong boards framed together, but not fastened to the 
bark ; a precaution absolutely necessary, as they are often sunk 
in deep water after striking the rocks. When this happens, the 
deck floats, by which the men are saved. Each bark, whose cargo 
has a weight of 9000 poods, requires thirty-five men to direct it; 
and one with a cargo of 10,000 poods has a crew of forty men. — 
Oars, usually of forty-five to fifty feet long, with strong and broad 
blades, guide it at the head and stern, and a man stands upon a 
raised platform in the middle to look out and direct its course. 

I saw several of these vessels launched: it was a curious spec- 
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tacle. On the top of the craft there were about twelve men ; two 
gave, or rather sang, the words of command, which was followed 
by the others. About 400 men and numbers of women stood 
ready with long poles to push the vessel toward the stream, which 
was done most lustily, all singing a chorus, and each verse bring- 
ing the vessel nearer the water. The first I saw launched occu- 

pied more than three hours, much of the physical force of the op- 
erators having been spent in singing. . 

6 





Launching a Bark on the Tchoussowaia. 


On the 15th of April there was an earthquake at forty minutes 
past twelve o'clock at noon, which caused a great sensation 
throughout the Oural, although no damage was done. A large 
boat had been built for me at the pristan, and was to have a crew 
of five men and a boy. Unfortunately, there was a marked 
change in the weather; we had rain and a strong wind, which 
caused a great flood, that swept large masses of ice down the 
river at a fearful speed, producing much confusion and anxiety at 
the port, as the barks were in danger of being cut through by the 
blocks of ice as they floated past. Not far from the government 
pristan I saw seven belonging to a merchant in Ekaterineburg, 
laden with tallow, and ready to float down the Tchoussowaia to 
the River Kama, and two were seriously damaged by the ice. I 
received an invitation, which I accepted, to go on board and see 
the priest bless them before starting on their voyage. I found the 
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ceremony highly interesting, and it was attended to with much 
solemnity by every person on board. After this the company 
began feasting on the various good things provided by the mer- 
chant. The wodky (brandy) soon performed its part, for in an 
hour they had forgotten their toil, and were embracing each other 
with the fervor of brothers after twenty years’ separation. 

The flood having subsided, the storm of wind, snow, and rain 
was followed by a bright sunny morning, which induced me to 
hasten my-departure. ‘The water had risen 6 feet 4 inches higher 
than since 1830, and much damage had ensued. My friends at 
the pristan provisioned me, and added some bottles of Madeira 
and rum, believing it probable we might have a storm that would 
compel us to seek shelter in the woods. Having thanked my 
hospitable host and wife, I stepped into the boat; my crew, by 
direction of the steersman, offered up a prayer for our safe voyage 
down this rocky and rapid river; this ended, they pulled out into 
the stream, and we were soon floating with the current at a great 
speed. From information I had received, I did not expect to find 
much fine scenery for the first twenty-five or thirty versts; still, 
there were some parts very pretty ; indeed, if this river were in 
England, every point of it would be sketched. 

The valley for the first twenty versts is not wide; on one side 
the hills rise from the stream, but not abruptly; they are covered 
with a pine forest to their summit, but the trees are small. On 
the opposite bank there is meadow-land—at least such it appears, 
although no cattle graze there excepting near the villages, and 
these are very far apart. We traveled thirty and forty versts 
without seeing even a cottage. On this low land there are fine 
clumps of pine and birch trees, often so beautifully arranged that 
I fancied they had been planted with the greatest care; Nature 
alone, however, has been the landscape gardener. I was told 
there were many elks in these valleys, but saw none, nor did I 
make any attempt to get at them, it being impossible at this sea- 
son to penetrate the forests, as the mountain streams are pouring 
down with great fury. Bears are also numerous, which I do not 
wonder at, for they are never disturbed, the inhabitants in these 
parts being few in number. There are many places containing 
thousands of acres, upon which it is probable man has never set 
his foot. In summer it would be impossible to penetrate these 
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gloomy forests, on account of the extensive morasses, which no 
one would dare to cross; and in winter, the certainty of being 
frozen to death in these wilds is a sufficient check upon any dar- 
ing spirit. 

In some places I passed masses of rock most curiously thrown 
up and broken, affording abundant proof that at some very remote 
period volcanic agency had been at work. In many parts the 
strata, which had once been horizontal, were now turned up, and 
curved into most extraordinary forms, and other substances forced 
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through them. I saw in the limestone rocks several apparently 
large caverns, but it was impossible to enter them in the then 
state of the flood. Had our boat touched the rocks, she would 
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have gone to pieces in a ‘minute, and no one would have been left 
to tell the tale. 

We had been nine hours on the river, and had descended about 
thirty-five versts, and it was now dark and snowing fast. On 
turning a mass of rock I distinguished a light from a furnace in 
the forest: we pushed on, and soon came to a small stream, and 
at the distance of a verst I beheld the iron-works. Our boat was 
turned to enter this torrent, as it proved to be, but we found it 
impossible to ascend with the oars. The men, therefore, landed, 
and, having obtained assistance, hauled the boat up the stream 
with a rope, which was not effected without some difficulty; at 
last we came to a part that stopped our progress. Here I jump- 
ed ashore, and my steersman walked with me to the house of the 
director. 

After a walk of about twenty minutes, almost up to the knees 
in mud and water, I was taken into a yard and shown at my 
request the door of the director’s house. Door I ought not to call ‘ 
it, for it was not more than four feet high by two feet six wide. 
_ Thinking the man had made a mistake, or had misunderstood me, 
I turned round and repeated my question. ‘Dome Nachalnik ?” 
he exclaimed, still pointing to the door; so in I went, regardless 
of pitfalls, and found the place so dark that I could see nothing. 
I began to feel for a door. At last I heard some voices, and, 
walking toward the sound, reached another room, the sole occu- 
pant of which proved to be a large dog, who began to bark and 
growl furiously. 

This seemed to rouse up the family, as a woman opened another 
door, which let in some light from the lamp, and then I found that 
I was in a Russian bed-room: to retreat was useless, so I put a 
good face on the matter and went forward. What the woman 
thought of my intrusion it is impossible to say ; however, her 
husband quickly appeared, and then I handed him my papers, 
which at once procured me every attention. 

I had at last found the director of the works. He sent men 
with a horse and cart to bring my luggage up to his house, and 
very shortly a boy brought me some hot tea and preserved fruit. 
When my things arrived I got a pair of dry boots; the other 
clothing I could not change, as the good lady kept passing in and 
out of the room every minute. 
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Through one of the doorways I observed some six or seven 
pairs of eyes twinkling and staring at me, wondering, no doubt, 
what sort of animal it was that had invaded their quiet abode. 
After a sight of their little faces, I determined to establish myself 
in the good opinion of the mother by making friends with the chil- 
dren. I succeeded in persuading one little boy to come forward. 
She then left the room, returning in a few minutes with her young- 
est son, whom I presently tossed in my arms, to the great aston- 
ishment of the family and the gratification of the mother. 

Conversation beyond a few words could not be attempted, as I 
was obliged to resort to my Russian and English dictionary every 
few minutes, and this made it exceedingly tedious; however, all 
went on well and in good humor. About ten o'clock they began 
to set out a table, and in due time supper appeared. I was placed 
at the head of the table, the good man at one side, and I naturally 
expected his amiable spouse would take a seat opposite to me, in- 
stead of which she walked to the end of the room and sat down; 
but, having retused to partake of their hospitality unless she would 
sit by us, the lady was induced to make one of the party, after _ 
which every thing went on well. ‘To describe the dishes would 
be useless; I can only say that some of them were very good— 
at least I thought so after the sharp, frosty blast I had encoun- 
tered. My host placed several sorts of wine on the table, and 
both he and his wife urged me to eat and drink. 

In Siberia, each good housewife makes from the wild fruit, of 
which there is a great variety, several sorts of nalzfka (cordial). 
A bottle of this was produced, and a glass of it handed to me; it 
was the color of claret, but the flavor vastly superior. I took a 
second glass, to their particular satisfaction. Immediately four 
other bottles of different sorts were ordered in, from all of which I 
was obliged to drink a ‘ wee drap” during supper; and most de- 
licious nailifkas they were. Finally, as a finish to our repast, my 
host brought in a bottle of Champagne and ¢wo glasses on a tray, 
evidently intending that he and I should drink it.alone; but here 
I was forced to disappoint him, for, as soon as he had filled a bum- 
per for me, I could not help presenting it to his wife, evidently to 
her great surprise and pleasure. Another glass was brought for 
me, and we then very deliberately proceeded to finish the bottle. 

When this was disposed of, I thought all concluded for the 
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night, but was mistaken; my hostess left the room, presently re- 
turning with other varieties of Siberian liquors, all of which she 
insisted on my tasting: this, with them, means finishing a glass ; 
I had no sooner taken one than she had another ready. At last 
I got through the tasting process, or, at least, supposed that I 
had; but judge my astonishment when my host walked in with 
another bottle of Champagne, which, in spite of all opposition, my 
friends compelled me to join in drinking. I was then provided 
with a sofa to sleep on, and turned in for the night. 

At seven o’clock next morning a boy brought me tea and bread, 
of which I partook ; I then went with my host to the iron-works. 
Bar iron in large quantities is made here, and is sent in barks to 
the Kama. Having spent three hours in looking over the works, 
I returned to breakfast. Tea formed no part of this meal: it was 
Siberian fare—fish-pasty, meat, several sorts of game, and tarts 
made of preserved wild strawberries, with plenty of their excellent 
nalifka; and it finished with a bottle of Champagne. 

All the children were brought into the room to wish me a safe 
voyage. I felt it necessary to say something to each—the daugh- 
ter twelve years old, the others, boys, varying from a baby to a lad 
of nine years. I presented to the girl one of my illustrated English 
books, and wrote my name in it to satisfy all hands: this will be 
preserved with great care, and most probably handed down to the 
next generation. The whole family sat down, and I followed their 
example: two or three minutes were spent, as I supposed, in si- 
lent prayer, and then all rose up. My host advanced and kissed 
me three times; I then kissed his wife’s hand, and she my cheek: 
similar salutations were exchanged between myself, the daughter, 
and boys, all of whom I kissed most heartily. I am sure I left 
this family on the strongest terms of friendship. I then renewed 
my journey. My host told me that himself and a friend were go- 
ing three versts down the Tchoussowaia, if I would take them in 
the boat. I was glad of the opportunity to oblige him, and off we 
started. We had not proceeded more than two versts when he 
ordered my boy to give him the glasses and a bottle. It is only 
necessary to add that the Champagne flowed again. His sledge 
was waiting on the bank of the river, and his only object in going 
with me was to show his hospitality. My friends landed, got 
into the sledge, and returned home. 

” C 
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After passing Outkinskoi, I found the rocks on one side of the 
river very high and craggy; in one part there were two large cav- 
erns in the face of the rock, about one hundred feet above the wa- 
ter. I called to the boatmen ‘ S¢oz /” (Stop!), that I might ex- 
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amine them. Although they immediately obeyed, the stream was 
so strong it forced us past, and, notwithstanding all their efforts, 
we could not pull back to the place. At last they succeeded in 
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putting me ashore lower down, where I began to climb over the 
rocks, hoping to reach the caverns. After an hour’s hard labor 
and some tumbles, I was compelled to give it up, as I found ropes 
and ladders were indispensable to enable me to scale the rocky 
parapet. I dared not attempt the slippery ledges close to the 
boiling flood; it would have been certain destruction. What 
these caverns contain I can not tell; I did not expect to find 
either gold or precious stones, but something in their dark recess- 
es on which I might employ my pencil, and I left the place with 
great reluctance. Again I noticed most singular contortions in 
the strata—some forced up in curves, others in triangles; and 
some rose almost perpendicular, giving great variety and pictur- 
esque beauty to these wild gorges. 

A snow-storm, that continued for several hours, prevented my 
sketching many of the scenes I passed, which I much regretted, 
as they are interesting from being named after some of the cele- 
brated Tartar chiefs, ‘‘men terrible in battle.” After a very cold 
and unpleasant voyage, we arrived at Chaitanskoi Pristan at half 
past seven o'clock. There I found some friends from Verkne Is- 
setzskoi, by whom I was most cordially welcomed. They were 
engaged dispatching the barks to Nijne-Novgorod with the prod- 
uce of their several iron-works. About three hours before I ar- 
rived six poor men were drowned in attempting to cross the river 
in a small boat, and although several hundred people saw the ac- 
cident, they could render no assistance. Shortly afterward, at a 
point two versts farther down the river, another accident occurred. 
A little before eight o’clock the church bell began to ring most 
violently, which induced me to think it was an alarm of fire; both 
men and women, carrying small poles in their hands and running 
fast, were making for the scene of danger or misfortune. It ap- 
peared, however, that, instead of a fire, an accident had happened 
to one of the large barks laden with iron, which had struck on a 
rock and sunk immediately, excepting the deck part, that floated 
and saved the crew. 

From the window at which I am now sitting I can see the high- 
er ridge of the Oural, covered with snow. Though only seven 
versts distant, it would require a day to ascend it on horseback. 
Had it been possible, I should have gone there; but the streams 
dashing from the mountains forbade such an attempt at this sea- 
son of the year. 
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CHAPTER III. 
EXCURSIONS ON THE TCHOUSSOWAIA. 


ALL was prepared for my departure at eight o’clock this morn- 
ing, but a great snow-storm approaching from the higher region of 
the Oural, I was told that I must on no account leave till this had 
passed. It was well I remaiped, as it commenced to blow most 
furiously, and the snow fell so thick that we could not have de- 
scried objects a boat’s length before us. The storm continued 
without intermission until past three, when the weather cleared up. 
I then determined to walk along the north bank of the river, and 
take a sketch of some fine rocky masses about a verst distant ; 
but in this I was disappointed. I had proceeded a short distance 
only, when the snow-storm began again with redoubled vigor, 
which compelled me to seek shelter in the nearest dwelling. I 
turned back and entered a respectable cottage, where I found two 
women, who treated me with extreme kindness. It was difficult 
to make them understand a word of my Russian; however, I sup- 
pose the storm spoke for me. When they had given me a seat, 
one of them brought some preserved fruit and a plate of small nuts, 
which I was entreated to eat: the nuts were from the Siberian 
cedar, and are much liked here. After remaining two hours and 
the storm moderating, I thanked these kind people and hastened 
back to my quarters, as I saw that we should have a stormy night. 

I crossed the Tchoussowaia to the east bank, telling the men 
to follow me up the stream with the boat; I then walked on, and 
in about half an hour arrived at a fine rocky gorge; the precipices 
on either side are limestone broken into very beautiful forms, with 
small pine and larch trees growing from the fissures. Here I 
sketched two views, each displaying some curious geological feat- 
ures. 

My companions, having come up, rowed me across the river, and 
I continued my walk along the bank about six versts. Here I 
sketched another beautiful scene—a splendid mass of limestone, 
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with the river rushing past its base, and nearly filling up a cavern 
in the rocks, which, as I am informed, can be entered in summer 
when the water is low. These scenes must be exceedingly beau- 
tiful in June and July, when the shrubs and flowers of numerous 
species are in bloom. After great labor, my men succeeded in 
hauling the boat to this place; farther they could not go, as the 
rocks rose up 100 to 150 feet nearly perpendicular on both sides 
of the river, and the water rushed through the gorge with extra- 
ordinary force. Seating myself in the boat and pointing up the 
river, the crew began to pull in good earnest, but our‘progress was 
very slow, and it soon became evident that it was utterly impos- 
sible to propel the boat against the rapid current of the narrow 
passage. With all our efforts, we had only ascended the river 
about fifteen versts in eleven hours, but we glided down to the 
pristan in less than an hour. While eating my dinner, I was told 
that a gentleman had been waiting for me several hours; that he 
had just gone out, and would return in a quarter of an hour. I 
could not imagine who this could be; however, the mystery van- 
ished when my kind and hospitable host of Outkinskoi walked 
into the room. He had heard that I was weather-bound at Chai- 
tanskoi, and determined to see me once more, even if he could not 
induce me to return to his house. He urged me strongly and in 
the most friendly manner to accompany him, promising to send 
me back in a boat with a crew of five men who would stop at any 
point I directed. I readily availed myself of his kindness, as it 
would enable me to sketch the scenes I had passed through in the 
storm. We started a little before eight o’clock to ride through a 
Siberian or Ouralian forest, as this part of the Tchoussowaia is in 
Europe. My friend’s tarantass was a light carriage placed on four 
wheels, and four long poles which rest on the axle-trees ; thus it 
is rendered elastic (patent axles and springs would be useless in 
this region). To make it more comfortable, a quantity of straw 
was put into the bottom, covered with a rug, and several pillows 
were placed at the back. 

To this machine we had six horses, four yoked to it, managed 
by a driver sitting in front, while a boy had charge of the two 
leaders. The speed at which we started was kept up through the 
village to the foot of a steep hill, where commenced the toils of a 
forest drive. A more wild and gloomy road I had never entered 
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upon. The first hour we had daylight, and then a dusky twilight, 
gradually shading into darkness, crept over every thing. In some 
parts of our road I saw magnificent pine trees, that might be called 
giants of the forest: there they stood in all their vigor and strength, 
bidding defiance to the storm; others were observed which, like 
these, had once equally defied the tempest, but now showed the 
marks of lightning in their shattered limbs, which trembled with 
every blast. Hundreds lay around in all stages of decay, con- 
vincing proofs of the ravages of time, while young plants and 
saplings were growing of every age, from a seedling to a tree. 

Our pace was almost reduced to a walk in consequence of the 
darkness, which had been increased by the dense character of the 
forest. At times I could see neither the men nor the horses; all 
around was shrouded in impenetrable gloom. On looking upward, 
I could just perceive, through the dim obscurity, gnarled arid 
twisted branches extending over us, looking like huge serpents 
ready to seize their prey. About ten o’clock the moon rose slow- 
ly, and shed her silvery light over wood and glen, giving the dif- 
ferent objects in one direction a spectral appearance; while to our 
right, where her rays touched the summits of the rugged crags, 
a deeper shade settled along their base. As the light became 
stronger, our drivers pushed on their horses, and soon we were go- 
ing at a great speed along a more even track. Suddenly a man 
rode out from a dark mass of rock directly toward us, which caused 
the drivers to stop our vehicle. My host said something to the 
man, which caused him to gallop away at full speed, and the clat- 
ter of his horse’s hoofs was soon lost in the distance. He was my 
friend’s servant, ordered to be waiting about half way, that he 
might speed on and announce our approach, that supper might be 
ready for us on our arrival. The latter part of our journey was 
slow and over very rugged ground. Despite all the care taken by 
our drivers, we had some narrow escapes; twice we were nearly 
tumbled out; and in one case, had we actually turned over, we 
should have been precipitated into a very deep glen; but incidents 
like these are common enough in these wild regions. At a quar- 
ter past twelve o’clock I again entered the hospitable dwelling of 
my Russian friend, whose wife, daughter, and servants rivaled 
each other in giving me a warm welcome. 

I walked out early the next morning, and observed a boat pre- 
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paring for me, and at ten o’clock left my kind friends, although 
they used every means to induce me to remain a few days. We 
had a bright sunny morning, quite warm, which made every thing 
look gay, and gave a warm tone to the forest scenes. When I 
had got into my boat, the men plied their oars well, and sent the 
little shallop rapidly along. All at once the wind began to roar 
as it rushed through the narrow valley, a certain harbinger of a 
coming storm. ‘*No morning sun lasts a whole day.” The sun 
was soon obscured, and dark clouds came rolling over the hills, 
pouring down rain and sleet, which almost blinded us. We pulled 
up and got into shelter under some large pines—a poor protection 
against the icy blast, which made us all shiver. After waiting 
more than an hour, my crew urged me to go on, as the storm would 
continue all day. They were right. When we arrived in Chai- 
tanskoi we were completely drenched, and almost frozen with sitting 
eight hours in an open boat. Again my wishes had been frustrated. 

At four o'clock this morning the thermometer stood at 15° R., 
with a keen cutting wind from the north. I had been told that 
some magnificent scenery might be met with near one of the 
mountain torrents, about ten versts distant, which could only be 
reached by walking over the mountain. An Ouralian hunter hav- 
ing consented to be my guide, I started at five o’clock to penetrate 
the forest: road or track there was none. We descended, in the 
first place, the bank of the Tchoussowaia about a verst, then be- 
gan the ascent of a very steep and rugged hill toward the north: 
this was a work of difficulty, and occupied two hours. Here we 
observed both new and old snow, in some places very deep. My 
guide pointed out the ravine to which we were going, which ap- 
peared distant not more than a verst, but we found that this was 
the most laborious part of our walk. The snow often broke 
through with us, and many times we were to the middle in the 
upper crust, and as frequently floundering about among fallen 
trees, half buried in the snow. 

At times I almost feared we must give in, but my English spirit 
said No, and on I went, determined not to be beat by my woods- 
man ; besides, I had good reason to think that my friends in Ilim- 
skoi supposed that no one but a Russian or Ouralian could accom- 
plish the journey at this time of the year. I did, however, and 
was not disappointed in the scenery. I came to a deep and nar- 
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row gorge, formed most probably when the Oural was upheaved ; 
the rocks have been rent asunder, and dolomite peaks are forced 
into rugged and picturesque forms. Occasionally a torrent of wa- 
ter pours through this ravine, which must add much to its grand- 
eur; at this time there was scarcely any thing of a stream, the 
frost having closed up the supply; but later in the day, when the 
snow is melting on the mountains, the water will come down in a 
perfect flood; from two o'clock until eight o’clock its roar will be 
tremendous. 

Having made a sketch and collected some shells from the lime- 
stone rocks, we began to retrace our steps, which we found much 
more difficult, as the snow was already very soft. This compelled 
_ us to seek another route through a more dense part’of the forest, 
not yet touched by the sun’s rays. After a most fatiguing walk, 
we arrived at the village at one o’clock, to the great astonishment 
of my friends, who never expected that I should succeed. 

I decided to remain a day or two in Ilimskoi and sketch several 
fine scenes on the river; to some I must walk, to others go in my 
boat. On one of these excursions up the river I noticed a remark- 
able change in my men, and that my orders were obeyed with 
great reluctance; this induced me to watch their conduct more 
closely. The result was the discovery of a mutiny on board my 
little craft, having for its chief the servant-boy, who seemed to 
have imbibed the idea that, as I understood little of their lan- 
guage, he could direct the men. During my stay in Ilimskoi I had 
made a small map of the river, with the names of all the villages, 
-and had marked those at which I ought to stop for the night. For 
some cause unknown to me, the lad had decided with the boatmen 
that they should stop at other places, which probably they liked 
better, supposing this could easily be done without my knowledge. 
I was not slow in showing him that the best-conceived plans will 
sometimes fail. 

There are some remarkable rocky scenes between Chaitansko1 
Pristan and Llimskoi; the limestone rocks are broken and twisted 
into every variety of form, rising in many parts 300 or 400 feet in 
height. 

In some places the strata are forced into a vertical position, 
with jagged peaks. The following view shows one of these dis- 
tuptions, to which has been given the name of the Your Brothers, 
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after some celebrated robbers who (as the people say) once lived 
in a large cavern near these rocks. 





The Robbers, or t our brothers. 


Ilimskoi is a small village, pleasingly situated at a sweep of 
the river, where another stream, after winding through a rocky 
valley, joins the Tchoussowaia. In summer, when the birch and 
aspens are in full leaf, with wild flowers growing among the rocks 
from every cleft, and flowering shrubs in blossom, this little spot 
would, no doubt, be beautiful. Now it is one where much care 
ig necessary to avoid being swallowed up in its mud and water; 
even the cattle have great difficulty in dragging their legs out of 
the mud pools. 

When we arrived here the first evening it was near dusk, and I 
tried some of these pools on my walk from the boat to the house 
of the first man in the village. On entering his dwelling I was 
not impressed with a very favorable idea of the domestic manage- 
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ment. The sight of two not particularly cleanly-looking women 
past the bloom of youth somewhat impaired my admiration of the 
sex. Each of them was nursing a child, and the two children 
appeared far too advanced for such indulgence. Then came into 
the room mine host, of whom I desired to know if he would be 
kind enough to give me quarters for the night. He seemed rather 
surprised at my request, and said something to one of the females 
which I did not understand. She left the room, and returned in 
a few minutes with a young girl, who was also one of the nursing 
mothers; then followed two other women-servants and a man, who 
flanked the party. 

All stood looking at me with a broad stare of astonishment, ev- 
idently wondering how I could venture to ask their lord and mas- 
ter to give me a night’s lodging. I had given the gentleman my 
papers, on which he, having read, rose, made me a very polite bow, 
took my hand, and led me to a sofa. He then gave his orders in 
a very decided tone, when all scampered off, a new light having 
evidently burst upon them. In about a quarter of an hour I was 
shown into a small room, where I changed my wet garments. 
During this necessary operation I found that I could not consider 
the room entirely private, for one of the damsels, having opened a 
door, stood gazing at me. Having finished my toilet as well as I 
could do in the presence of scrutinizing eyes, I hurried to my host. 

I might with truth call him a great man, not 80 much in satat- 
ure as in vast circumference. He seemed, however, to have much 
good-nature in his composition, and was most urgent in inducing 
me to drink a large quantity of tea with rum to counteract the 
bad effects of the wet, which had been so liberally applied exter- 
nally. When tea was ended, his wife came into the room; in 
size she proved to be a good match for her husband ; indeed, such 
a pair I had never seen before. I was presented to her in due 
form, after which supper was served, which I found excellent. 
We sat sipping Ouralian wine and trying to talk until twelve 
o'clock, and then separated, mutually satisfied, I believe, with 
each other. 

Having sketched the most interesting and picturesque scenes 
around Ilimskoi, I wanted to depart, but my host and hostess 
would not consent to my. leaving their hospitable dwelling so 
soon. My colored sketches were examined by them, and as they 
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recognized the views on the river, they were greatly interested. 
Shortly before dinner the old gentleman came to me with a small 
silver cup in his hand, and insisted on my accepting it as a token 
of his esteem. At the same time his wife brought me a netted 
comforter for my neck—the work of her own hands! It was 
plain enough that to refuse these little tokens would give pain; 
I could do no less, therefore, than accept them. After dinner the 
mistress of the house took my arm and accompanied me to the 
boat, which was waiting to bear me from them; we were followed: 
by her husband and his daughters, also by the nurses with the 
other children. Having bid them a last farewell, I sat down in 
my boat and pushed off into the stream, the women waving their 
handkerchiefs, and the men-servants firing a salute of musketry. 
I descended the river for about an hour and a half, when I came 
to a splendid scene. The stream runs winding through a lime- 
stone gorge, in which cliffs of every varied form rise 400 feet, 
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Curtous Rocks on the Tchoussowaia. 
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some resembling the ruins of old castles, their deep chasms sep- 
arating other masses ot peculiar shape.- In other parts the rocks 
are perpendicular, extending regularly along the water side like a 
wall; elsewhere in the same vicinity I found them broken im huge 
masses, like buttresses supporting the ruins of some tormer world. 
Among these precipices there are many large caverns, some ex- 
tending far into the mountains, and branching off into different 
galleries. I explored one of these by the aid of pine torches car- 
ried by two of my men, and found the entrance not more than 
fifteen feet high and eight feet wide. At about thirty feet from 
the external opening the cavern extended into a circular room 
twenty-eight feet in diameter, and apparently forty-five to fifty 
feet to the top of the dome: I could not perceive any stalactites. 
A narrow opening led the way farther into the rocks. I followed 
this about one hundred feet, which brought me to an aperture that 
rose nearly perpendicular from where I stood, till lost in gloom 
which our feeble lights failed to penetrate. About twenty feet 
above me there were two apertures leading in different directions, 
but these I could not enter without other aid. 
About a verst lower down the river I explored another cavern: 
the external opening was small, and the gallery low and narrow. 
Taking four men with me, and each of us having a bundle of long 
pieces of split pine, we entered the narrow gallery extending into 
the mountain about 120 paces, when it opened into a cavern very 
irregular in form, but of large dimensions, and branched off in two 
directions. We turned into the left branch, which in some places 
was eight, and in others twelve paces wide, and about forty or 
fifty feet high. ‘This terminated in a large cleft almost filled up 
with fallen rocks, that stopped our further progress. The floor | 
was perfectly dry, and this portion was 143 paces long. I now 
turned into the right branch, and found it much larger; in some 
patts the width was twenty paces, in others considerably more. 
With our lights I could not see the roof. We went on aboit 300 
paces farther, and then found the floor covered with fallen blocks 
of limestone, some of large size. Huge buttresses jutted from the 
sides of the cavern, forming deep recesses ; these I examined, but 
found no openings. After scrambling over the fallen rocks, we 
reached a smooth floor; here the width was about nine paces: it 
was a cleft in the mountain, with a sharp angular roof. A little 
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beyond this point it turned to the right, and ended in a narrow 
chasm, down which came tumbling a small waterfall, our light 
making the spray sparkle like diamonds. The chasm was very 
deep; I threw in several stones, and could hear them bound from 
side to side for several seconds. This point is between 500 and 
600 paces from the entrance. I found neither stalactites nor an- 
imal remains: the floors are dry limestone. 

Not far below these caverns I found a mass of rock under which 
a man was buried when it fell from the high pine-fringed cliffs 
above. It is a solitary spot, well suited to such a tragic event. 
At the foot of the cliffs there is a small plot of fine green sward, 
and in the middle stands the fatal stone that first crushed its vic- 
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Rocky Tomb. 





tim deep into his grave, and now remains immovable as his mon- 
ument. This place is seldom visited: the bear and the wolf rest 
here unmolested. 
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I had plenty of employment for my pencil to-day, having met 
with many attractive scenes. Pulling the boat ashore, my traps 
were taken out and carried a short distance into the forest to some 
large pine-trees, where they were piled up to keep off the cold 
blast. A large fire was soon kindled, which rendered our berth 
exceedingly comfortable. Presently the singing of the tea-kettle 
was heard above the crackling of the logs, and in due course fol- 
lowed a most appetizing repast, to which a basket of cold game, 
placed in the boat by my thoughtful friends, largely contributed. 

After this I took my rifle, and rambled into the forest to some 
distance from our encampment, but found no game. I, however, 
beheld what was more agreeable. to me, flowers pushing through 
the thick brown grass—the first indications I had met with of 
spring, and I hailed them with delight. 

My crew, having also enjoyed themselves, were singing merri- 
ly. I listened for a while to their songs, then wrote up my jour- 
nal by the light of our blazing fire, drank off a goblet of Ouralian 
wine, wrapped myself in my cloak, and, lying down with my 
feet toward the glowing embers, passed away into the land of 
dreams. 

At dawn of day I awoke, thoroughly refreshed after my first 
 night’s sleep in the open air. My people were lying round the 
fire, evidently enjoying peaceful slumbers. I picked up a log and 
threw it on the embers; this roused them, and in a few minutes 
they were all in motion. A part of them commenced making up 
the fire, one started with the kettle to the river for water, and 
another began spreading my tea-things on the brown sward. My 
breakfast was soon ready; it did not detain me long, and I re- 
turned to the boat. 

From this point I found the river had lost its rugged character; 
it was now winding through a forest of pines, birches, and aspens, 
which grew to the water’s edge. In many parts thick masses of 
underwood covered the ground, extending apparently for many 
miles up the mountain sides. Toward noon we stopped for din- 
ner, and then pushed on up a mountain torrent. Having walked 
along the bank more than an hour, and found no point worth 
sketching, I returned to my boat, and again descended the stream. 

At eight o'clock we arrived at Outkinska-Demidoff, a pristan 
belonging to the works at Tagilsk, where the whole produce of 
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Demidoff’s mines is put on board the barks, and forwarded to 
Nijne-Novgorod and St. Petersburg. 

At this port the valley of the Tchoussowaia extends from two 
to three versts in width. On the west bank of the river there is 
a considerable extent of meadow-land; on the eastern side the 
land is partly cultivated, and a fine crop of rye was springing up. 
This is a warm and sheltered situation, having high wooded hills 
to the north, which keep off the cold and cutting blasts from that 
quarter. The meadows looked beautifully green, and were al- 
ready adorned with many flowers, and the birch-trees bursting 
into leaf every hour. ‘The change in this region from winter to 
summer is so rapid that it seems almost magical. Last night, 
for example, [ slept on grass browned by the frost, under trees 
showing no buds; to-night I could take up my quarters beneath 
birches half in leaf, and awake to-morrow morning under a splen- 
did green canopy. 

The change is so delightful, I have already decided to spend 
to-morrow (Sunday) at this place. © 

This is a glorious morning—a bright sun, and a sky without a 
cloud, while a gentle breeze is wafting the sweet scents from the 
larch and birch trees, now almost in full leaf. Still I see in the 
distance large masses of snow stretching along the mountain 
sides, and extending down into the forests, which tell me winter 
is not yet past. The Outka is a small mountain stream flowing 
into the Tchoussowaia at this place. I determined to take a long 
walk up its banks, toward the mountains, as this would take me in 
the direction of the higher ridge of the Oural. The small open 
valley in which the little stream winds its course extends north- 
ward about two versts, and is then lost in the forest. 

Along this valley my walk was exceedingly agreeable. I found 
many flowers quite new to me, and collected specimens for drying. 
Having entered the forest, there was a great change: large patch- 
es of snow were lying under the trees, and in some places the re- 
mains of drifts covered up the brook, giving a very wintry appear- 
ance to the scene. - I was soon plunged to the knees in a morass ; 
and, getting out of it, gave up my morning ramble. These val- 
leys can only be examined later in the summer, when the snow 
has melted and the water has drained off. 

I returned to the pristan by another path, and gathered other 
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flowers to add to my collection. I had not been long in my room 
when the men came in a body, and begged me to go down the 
river about fifteen versts this afternoon, and then stay over night. 
The spokesman of the party said I should find excellent quarters 
at that distance, and every thing I could desire; besides which, 
our voyage on Monday would be a very long one. The reason 
assigned had great weight with me; and, being anxious to arrive 
early in the morning at a part of the river which had been described 
as the best scenery on the Tchoussowaia, I consented to go on. 
We left Outkinska-Demidoff at five o’clock, dropping slowly down 
the river, no interesting scenery presenting itself onthe way. At 
seven o'clock we reached Kageka. 

' My steersman and the boy went with me to a large house 
about one hundred paces from the river, into which, after a little 
delay, we gained admittance. I was taken into a spacious room 
by my chief man, who left me to seek the owner of the apartment 
I had thus taken possession of. The room contained four or five 
chairs, a long bench placed against the wooden wall, a large table 
covered with papers, and a strong arm-chair on one side of the ta- 
ble, across which lay a pipe long enough for the Grand Turk. 
The room was dirty, heated to 25° R., and redolent of any thing 
but roses. 

After sitting a few minutes, three women of Amazonian propor- 
tions passed through the room. I had just time to notice that 
their garments were what might be called scant, scarcely reaching 
to the knees. In fact, the dress of each consisted of one “ cutty- 
sark,” as Tam O’Shanter would have called it, with a blue body 
over; add to this a red handkerchief tied on the head, and the 
costume is complete. The door into the adjoining room was left 
open, so that I could see the movements of these very stately 
persons, and have them within call; but, as I had no particular 
desire to follow their motions or claim their assistance I remain- 
ed quiet. 

In about half an hour my man returned with the master of the 
house, to whom I handed my papers, which he examined. I re- 
quested permission to pass the night under his roof, to which he 
consented, and, seating himself beside me, called to the women to 
bring in tea: this was instantly done, leading me to think that it 
had been prepared immediately after my arrival. A friend of my 
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host’s, who had just dropped in, joined our tea-party, and between 
us three glass after glass disappeared from the board. The tea- 
drinking continued a long time, which gave my two companions 
the opportunity of putting a series of questions, few of which I 
could understand. They talked very fast, however, and I listen- 
ed attentively, saying (‘Dah /” “ Neate £’) Yes or No, in Rus- 
sian, as the case appeared to require. At length I got tired of 
this, and began an oration in English, speaking as fast as I could, 
by which I got the advantage, for they ceased immediately. But 
the moment I left off addressing the chair, one or other began to 
catechise me again. As a last resort, I was driven to try some 
snatches of poetry, which fairly silenced them. 

About ten o’clock supper was announced as ready for us in an- 
other room. I was taken through a bed-room to the supper-ta- 
ble, and in passing beheld one of the bare-legged females stretched 
full-length on the floor, covered up for the night. On coming to 
the table, one of these damsels placed before us a large basin of 
soup and thyee spoons, intimating that 7 must try my luck in the 
same dish. I could endure hunger for a long time, could eat 
black bread and salt without difficulty, but take broth with my 
two friends from the same soup-bowl I could not. The next 
course—a great number of boiled eggs—suited me better; from 
these I managed to make a good supper. My companions drank 
a large quantity of wodky, and tried to induce me to follow their 
example, but I declined. Leaving them, I went to my room, 
where I found nothing better to sleep on than a woodtn bench. 
I, however, was used to hard fare and hard beds, and content with 
whatever turned up. , 

I was up at half past four o’clock this morning, had one cup of 
tea, without either bread or milk, and at five o’clock was floating 
down the river, which here winds through ‘a more open valley, 
with meadow-land along its banks. At twelve we reached anoth- 
er gorge, through which the river runs, in some places very rapidly. 
On one side of the entrance into this rocky scene a small plot of 
level land extends along the water, about 300 yards by about 25 
yards wide, from the latter to the forest, where it rises very ab- 
ruptly in broken masses of rock, covered with flowering shrubs 
and bushes. There are also larches, pines, and birches growing 
out of the clefts. On the opposite side of the river, rocky masses 
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rise from the water to a great height, nearly perpendicular, their 
summits crowned with a fine growth of the pine and birch. 

Near the centre of this little glade stands a simple cross, raised 
on three steps, which excites at once the curiosity of the traveler. 
It was erected to mark the site on which the great-grandfather of 
the present Prince Demidoff first saw the light. His mother, on 
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her way down the River Tchoussowaia, in a bark, along with 
those which were conveying the produce of the mines to Russia, 
was prevailed on to encamp here for the night. Perhaps a more 
appropriate spot could not have been found for the birth-place of 
one who was destined to become, in after years, a powerful agent 
in the development of the mineral wealth of these vast regions. 
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A strip ot canvas sheltered the new-born infant, and protected 
alike the mother and her child from the inclemency of the season. 
_ It was he who subsequently, by superior genius and indefatiga- 
ble industry, left imperishable monuments of his greatness in the 
different works established by him in many parts of the Oural. 

While I was sketching this scene, my men were tapping the 
birch-trees and drawing off the sap. Having finished my labors, 
I sat down on a rock, and my steersman brought me a piece of 
black bread with a little salt, and a bottle of sap drawn from a 
tree near the cross—a sweeter morsel or a better draught I thought 
I had never tasted. 

We continued our voyage, and in about an hour I stopped to 
sketch another fine scene—some isolated masses of rock standing 
in the bed of the river. This was the last of twenty-eight sketches 
I had made on the Tchoussowaia. While at work I observed that 
there were + 18° R. in the shade at half past two o’clock—a won- 
derfal change within the last few days. After descending the 
stream, now running through a thickly-wooded forest, we arrived 
at Cynowskoi Zavod, iron-works belonging to Count Strogonoff. 
Here I found excellent quarters in the house of a gentleman who 
spoke German, with whom I spent a most agreeable evening. 

The earthquake which occurred on the 15th of April was felt 
severely at these works. A terrible growling sound, like subter- 
ranean thunder at a great depth under ground, was instantly fol- 
lowed by a violent motion of the earth, causing great alarm to 
every one. I was told that the horses trembled as it passed. 

It was from this Zavod, and under the protection of the Strog- 
onoffs, who then possessed nearly all this region, that Yermak the 
Cossack commenced his expedition for the conquest of Siberia. 
His battle-fields are on the other side of the Oural; but it was at 
this place, and in the caravans on the Tchoussowaia, that he found 
a safe retreat after his first defeats in Asia. 

During the night the water in the Tchoussowaia had risen three 
feet, caused by the snow melting so rapidly yesterday, and appar- 
ently it will be still warmer to-day. I was induced to remain and 
visit the works in this Zavod. A great quantity of wire, both 
strong and fine, is drawn here, which produces a very good price 
in the fair at Novgorod on account of its superior quality. Bar 
iron is also made. After visiting the iron mines we returned to 
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the house of my host, and sat down to an excellent dinner, well 
cooked and well served. It would be impossible in England to 
give the different varieties of game placed on the table. We had 
also English porter, Scotch ale, and Champagne, with several sorts 
of Ouralian wine; of the last I tasted one kind for the first time 
made from cedar-nuts: it equaled the best Maraschino. 

A great change had taken place in the weather: at four o’clock 
there were —5° R. with a strong wind; at five I left the Zavod, 
and away we went at a good speed down the river. It was ex- 
ceedingly cold, with dark clouds rolling over the tops of the mount- 
ains; in less than half an hour we had a tremendous snow-storm, 
which gave to every thing a winter clothing, and rendered my last 
day’s voyage on the Tchoussowaia cold and unpleasant. After 
sitting nine hours in an open boat, the snow falling the whole time, 
we arrived at Oslanskoi at two o’clock in the morning. Such are 
the changes of temperature in this region, and I am told this will 
not be the last of the winter. 

The river has a most tortuous course, winding about among the 
mountains in a very singular manner. It has happened to me 
more than once that, after descending it sixty or seventy versts, I 
have found, on inquiry, that the place I started from in the morn- 
ing was not more than sixteen or twenty versts distant across the 
mountains. Having finished my voyage on the Tchoussowaia, 
my men were obliged to return home. I parted with them on ex- 
cellent terms; a few rubles had rendered them happy, and kissing 
my hand, they all declared they would go any where with me. 
At three o’clock I left Oslanskoi in a carriage; the road, passing 
through a thick forest, was bad, owing to the fall of snow, which 
lay deep on the ground. At five I found myself comfortably 
lodged in new quarters at the house of the director of the iron- 
works in Serebrianskoi, a Zavod belonging to the crown on the 
small river Serebrianka. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
ASCENT OF THE KATCHKANAR. 


A LARGE lake has been made at great expense by a very high 
embankment across this little valley, by which water-power is ob- 
tained for the iron-works. About fifteen versts below Serebrian- 
skoi the river runs through a deep, narrow, and winding ravine, 
containing some very picturesque scenery, which furnished me with 
several subjects for my pencil. Both the Tchoussowaia and Ser- 
ebrianka also afford many highly ‘interesting studies to the geolo- 
gist, by the numerous sections of strata exposed in these rugged 
defiles, the characteristics of which are well described by Sir R. I. 
Murchison.* | 

I shall now bid farewell to the Tchoussowaia and to Europe, 
and cross the Oural into Asia, where my wanderings will be far 
and wide. Still, I carry along with me many pleasing recollec- 
tions of this region, and the kind people I found there. I have a 
remembrance also of a different sort, occasioned by a cut on my 
knee from a fall among the rocks of this wild river, which it seems 
likely I shall retain through life. 

During my stay in Serebrianskoi, the director, who was a great 


* See his valuable work, ‘‘ The Geology of the Oural.” He speaks also of their 
picturesque beauties in terms of high praise at page 125: ‘No description of the 
geologist, still less a mere sectional drawing, can convey an adequate idea of the 
contortions and pictorial beauty of these wild gorges. The flexures on the Meuse 
may, in some respects, be compared with them, but the channel of the Tchousso- 
waia being narrower, the rocks more rugged, and diversified with foliage, and the 
defiles highly intricate, the Russian scene appeared to us more striking than that in 
Belgium.” Again at page 388: ‘“‘ A more picturesque river gorge was certainly 
never examined by geologists. Between the hamlet of Kinish and Ust-Koiva we 
passed through scenes even surpassing in beauty those higher up the stream, and to 
which it would require the pencil of a professed artist to do justice. The river runs 
in a limestone gorge, in which are cliffs of every variety of form, occasionally expos- 
ing large caverns along their vertical faces, with trees and flowers grouped about in 
the clefts—rocks varying in color from black to white.” 
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‘ gportsman, wished to give me a day’s repchick (tree-partridge) 
shooting. It was arranged that we should start early in the morn- 
ing, as a few hours before ten o’clock, and in the evening after four, 
are the best times to find this game. We were both armed with 
pea-rifles, with which they are usually shot when sitting on the 
‘branches. Each sportsman is provided with a quill, formed into 
a whistle, and with this he imitates so well the call of the birds that 
they instantly respond. By this means they are easily found in 
the thick forest, and fly from tree to tree, always approaching their 
supposed mate, when they shortly find their way into the game- 
bag. A good woodsman was appointed to attend me, who imi- 
tated them with so much success that we soon had numbers on 
the trees around us, affording me plenty of sport. He was also 
my instructor in the use of the whistle, which I learned, and be- 
fore the day’s shooting was over had employed successfully. In 
after times this accomplishment enabled me to obtain many a meal 
I could not otherwise have procured. When I met the director at 
the appointed place for dinner, I had ten brace and a half, and he 
turned out sixteen brace of repchicks and a black cock. He con- 
sidered that mine was good sport, but his own was usually bet- 
ter. 

When I left Serebrianskoi, the director and several other friends 
accompanied me a few versts on the road to a place in the forest 
where tea and other good things had been provided, that we might 
take our leave in the true Siberian fashion. The eating and drink- 
ing being over, we shook hands and parted. I then continued my 
journey toward the crest of the Oural. The country across this 
part of the chain has no striking features: there are no rugged 
mountain summits to break the monotony of the well-rounded hills 
covered with pine and larch. Some of the valleys are cultivated, 
and the new-grown rye was now looking fresh and green. I found 
many flowers I had not seen before, which I added to my collec- 
tion. At three o'clock I stood on the summit of the chain: it 
does not rise to a great elevation, and no very extensive views are 
seen from this portion of the road; but the whole of these rounded 
summits are clothed with a luxuriant growth of pines of different 
varieties. The descent into Asia is somewhat more abrupt than 
would be the descent to the European side. The country between 
Serebrianskoi and Barantchinsk is exceedingly plain and uninter- 
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esting, but on approaching to within ten or fifteen versts of Koosh- 
winsk the scenery improves. 

During the latter part of this journey I was suffering much from 
my knee; I also began to feel the effects of a violent cold, caught 
during the storm on the Tchoussowaia, and was apprehensive that 
I should be laid up with a fever. On entering the director’s room 
after my arrival at the Zavod, noticing my indisposition, he im- 
mediately ordered tea; his next step was to send for a physjcian. 
In the course of half an hour the latter arrived, and, seeing the 
condition I was in, directed that I should at once go to bed, while 
a Russian bath should at once be prepared forme. This was com- 
mencing business in earnest. In due time the bath was got ready, 
to which I was carried by two sturdy Cossacks. Having laid 
aside my last clothing, the body-guard placed me on the top shelf 
of the bath-room, within an inch of the furnace, if I may so call 
it, and there steamed me till I thought my individuality well-nigh 
gone. After about forty minutes of drubbing and flogging with 
a bundle of birch twigs, leaf and all, till I had attained the true 
color of a well-done crawfish, I was taken out, and treated to a 
pail of cold water, dashed over me from head to foot, that fairly 
electrified me. I found myself quite exhausted and helpless, in 
which condition I was carried back to bed. I had scarcely lain 
down ten minutes when a Cossack entered with a bottle of physic 
of some kind or other, large enough apparently to supply a regi- 
ment. The doctor followed instead of preceding the apothecary, 
and instantly gave me a dose. Seeing that I survived the experi- 
ment, he ordered the man in attendance to repeat it every two 
hours during the night. Thanks to the Russian bath, and pos- 
sibly the quantity of medicine I had to swallow, the fever was 
forced, after a struggle of eight days, to beat a retreat. 

At the expiration of this time a returning desire for green fields 
and mountain scenery convinced me that I might safely resume 
my journey, which I was soon enabled to do. 

The director of the iron-works at Nijne Toura arrived in Koosh- 
winsk. This morning we dined at the same table, and on my 
name being mentioned, he addressed me: ‘I have received in- 
structions to aid you in visiting the Katchkanar. If you will take 
a place in my carriage to-night to Nijne Toura, I will then make 
arrangements for you to ascend the mountain, which is about 120 
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versts from here.” Although still very weak, I gladly accepted 
this kind offer, and presently we started on our way to the Zavod 
of Tourinsk with five horses and two drivers at great speed. 

To this place it was a short and pleasant drive of nine versts 
along the valley of the Toura. Large lakes have been made in 
this valley, which supply the water-power to the iron-works. It 
was a most splendid evening; the sun went down below the Oural 
Mountains, tinging every thing with his golden hues. From one 
part of the road we had a view of the Katchkanar, and some other 
mountain summits to the north, clearly defined against the deep 
yellow sky in a blue-gray misty tone; a nearer range of hills was 
purple as seen through a misty vapor nising from the valleys; 
while nearer to us rose some thickly-wooded hills, their outlines 
broken by rocky masses of a deep purple color. From these to 
the lake in the valley there is a dense forest of dark pines, gradu- 
ally sloping down to the water, and now partially lost in the deep 
shadow. The lake reflected the sky in all its golden splendor, 
giving a deeper tone to surrounding objects, and rendering more 
obscure the dark forest beyond it. 

We remained two hours with the officers in Tourinsk, where we 
supped, and at eleven o’clock were once more galloping along to- 
ward our destination. My companion was soon fast asleep. He 
had gone over this road so often that no charms were left for him. 
With me the case was different; each step in advance presented 
some agreeable novelty, consequently I watched every turning of 
the road with great interest. At some points I had a distant view 
of parts of the Oural chain, at others a peep over those intermin- 
able forests which clothe the lower range of hills, now seen by me 
for the first time under the effect of the peculiar twilight of these 
regions, where at this season it is never dark. A partial gloom 
and solemn stillness as of death spread over these scenes, filling 
me with strange sensations. All nature seemed wrapped in eter- 
nal sleep, which I almost feared to disturb by the rattling of our 
wheels. 

We had now entered a forest region which led us up high hills, 
then down into deep valleys filled with white vapor, through which 
the tops of lightning-blasted pines stood out like the shivered masts 
of a wreck above the sea. A little lower, and all was lost in fog 
and indistinctness, which checked our speed, moistened and chilled 
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me. ‘Then again we emerged from the misty cloud, and galloped 
up another wooded height, from the summit of which I saw the 
Katchkanar looming over the forest beneath, and apparently quite 
near, although fifty or sixty versts distant. 

From this point we began to descend rapidly into the valley of 
the Toura. Here my companion woke up and pointed out the 
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Valley of the Tours. 
Zavod. All was calm and still in the town, which stands on the 
south side of the lake, while below and near the rock named “ Shai- 
tan,” to the north, there were continuous clouds of black smoke, 
through which tongues of flame and a long line of sparks shot up| 
high into the pure air: these, and the heavy rolling of the forge- 
hammers that now broke on our ears, are truly characteristic of 
this igneous region. After crossing the head of the lake, we were 
in a short time snugly seated in the director’s house. 

Nijne Toura is a Zavod belonging to the crown, in which a large 
quantity of excellent bar iron is made from the magnetic ores of 
Blagodat. It is beautifully situated on the shore of a large lake 
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formed in the valley of the Toura, from which the fall for the wa- 
ter-power used in the iron-works is obtained. On the north side 
of this fine sheet of water a large rugged mass of pinkish-colored 
rock, ‘‘said to be true syenite,” rises 350 to 360 feet high, pos- 
sessing some remarkable magnetic qualities; one small space of 
only a few feet in extent was pointed out to me, on which the 
needle of a compass will turn round. To the east and west of 
this bare mass there are luxuriant pine and larch woods, extend- 
ing down into the valley. 

The director informed me that it will require a few days to make 
the necessary preparations for my journey through the forest to 
the Katchkanar, which has induced me to make some sketches in 
the valley of the Toura, more particularly on the lake. There are 
two or three points whence the Katchkanar is seen rising high 
above all the other mountains, presenting his rugged crest some- 
times against a deep blue sky, at others encircled by clouds black 
as night. 

I found a fine view from the forest at the head of the lake, about 
eight versts distant from the Zavod. This I determined to sketch, 
although the musquitoes were here in millions. Our horses had 
been taken to some high ground clear of wood, where the wind 
compels these pests to seek shelter from the breeze: they are now 
taking a most savage revenge upon me for their loss. I have tried 
various means to keep them at a distance, in vain. The last plan 
I adopted is one much used by the woodmen: it consists of a 
small sheet iron box, seven inches long, four wide, and five deep, 
with small holes pierced in the bottom. This is secured to a 
leather strap, which passes over the shoulder, and lets it hang 
down like a soldier's cartridge-box at the back of the hip. Some 
hot charcoal is placed in the bottom, and upon this moist decayed 
wood, which smoulders and keeps up a cloud of smoke that drives 
off the bloodthirsty insects. Although successful enough, I soon 
found that it was, if any thing, a little worse than the evil it was 
intended to avert. Indeed, the continued smoke affected my eyes 
to such a degree that I could not see to sketch: many of the 
woodmen suffer from the same cause. I was obliged, therefore, to 
abandon the smoking process, at the risk of being devoured. 

About a verst below the Zavod I found another good view, . 
which I sketched from some rocks et the west end of Shaitan, 
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where I could look over the valley of the Toura to the Katch- 
kanar. At this point the river winds through meadow-land, twist- 
ing and turning in every direction. Fine clumps of birch and pine . 
trees skirt its banks. From the opposite side of this narrow val- 
ley to the Katchkanar there appeared to be one dense forest, cov- 
ering all the lower range of hills. While sketching, I perceived a 
sudden change at the Katchkanar; clouds began to collect around 
the summit, sweeping downward till the whole mountain was en- 
veloped in a shroud of inky blackness, presenting here and there 
on its dark ground whitish streaks, as if jets of steam had been 
forced up from below. Part of the lower chain soon became ob- 
scured also by clouds, which showed signs of much inward com- 
motion. Meanwhile the advancing storm put on its most threat- 
ening look. I could now see the lightning, flash on flash, stream 
from the clouds to earth, but heard no thunder. After about an 
hour the storm turned toward the south and followed the mount- 
ain chain, leaving me in calm and sunshine to pursue my occupa- 
tion. It was not long before the Katchkanar became visible, and 
the sun was once more shining upon these riven crags in all his 
splendor. 

On Sunday morning, an Englishman who has the direction of 
some large iron-works on the west side of the Oural, near Perm, 
arrived in Nijne Toura. He had heard at Serebrianskoi (115 
versts distant) that I was going to ascend the Katchkanar, and 
particularly desired to accompany me, to which I made no objec- 
tion. During the week three other gentlemen decided to go with 
me. All was arranged; but fvhen we met at dinner to-day, and 
[ told them we should leave for the Katchkanar at eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning, they made excuses, and finally gave up the 
journey, not one apparently having courage to attempt difficulties 
they had often described. 

At the appointed time the horses were brought into the yard, 
accompanied by three men. One was a sturdy old hunter, about 
fifty years of age, who had been selected on account of his knowl- 
edge of the forests we had to ride through; the two others were 
younger men—one quite tall, with a good, manly countenance ; 
his comrade a shorter man, with a good-natured, smiling face noth- 
ing could put out of humor. Each carried a rifle slung across his 
shoulder. My companion from the West Oural was a thin, spare 
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man, capable of enduring any fatigue, who had been accustomed 
to Ouralian life about seven years. He feared neither storms. nor 
forests, and cared no more for a bear than he would for a stray 
pig. He had a perfect dread, however, of the insect tribe which 
feast on blood. | 

For the first eight versts we traveled over a moderately good 
road, which brought us to a small stream not more than sixty feet 
wide. The bridge had been carried away by the ice, and was ly- 
ing partly across the stream a little farther down, but this it was 
impossible to cross, One of my men rode into the stream and 
crossed very well, but as he attempted to ascend the opposite 
bank his horse sunk under him till nearly overhead; the other 
men hastened to his assistance, crossing the stream as he had done, 
but their horses got fast also, which prevented them from giving 
any aid. Seeing how matters were likely to end, I sprang from 
my horse, throwing the reins to my companion, ran to the wreck 
of the bridge, and managed with great difficulty to get across. I 
found my man in a complete quicksand, in which I also was near 
sinking. Fortunately, he was not indifferent to the law of self- 
preservation ; for, tying a cord of sufficient length to his bridle, he 
tossed the end of it to me, and by this means I'’was enabled to get 
both horse and rider on to solid ground. As he was shivering 
with cold, I gave him a tumbler of raw wodky; some one flung a 
sheepskin over him, and every thing being put in good condition 
again, we rode on. 

At a short distance from this place we entered a thick forest, 
passing through it for several versts; at length we rode out into 
a beautiful glade, and on the opposite side, at no great distance, 
beheld a man approaching on horseback, at sight of whom the men 
instantly exclaimed, ‘‘ Egor Stepanish has killed a bear.” When 
we met, I observed a fine black skin hanging over his horse. He 
had been watching the greater part of the night for the bear, who 
did not come; and shortly after daylight, giving up all hopes of 
meeting him for that time, had left his hiding-place to return to 
his horse, which had been secured in the forest. He had not gone 
far, hawever, when, while passing a huge lump of rock, the bear 
stood before him at twenty yards distance. The rifle was instant- 
ly unslung, the prongs in the ground, and the deadly weapon lev- 
eled, while Bruin, apparently no way alarmed, rose upon his hind 
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legs and marched on, intent upon a grapple. When within fifteen 
paces the fatal ball was sent on its mission, and the shaggy mon- 
ster fell dead, the skin adding one more trophy to the spoils of 
Egor. 

About two versts farther we came to a broad and rapid river, 
" apparently not very deep. There being no means of getting over 
the stream except by fording it, we plunged boldly in, and soon 
found the water, which was extremely cold, up to our boots, and 
frequently as high as our knees: happily, it proved no deeper. 
We shortly reached the opposite shore and struck into the forest, 
pursuing a mere track, along which we proceeded slowly, some- 
times nearly up to the saddle-flaps in mud and water, at others 
riding over large stones and trunks of trees, which lay across the 
path in every direction. 

This was a most dyeary ride—nothing but dense forest, without 
a single opening to afford so much as a glimpse of the surround- 
ing country. Toward noon we had a thunder-storm, which echoed 
loudly through the forest, accompanied by heavy rain. Some 
large Siberian cedars afforded us shelter during the storm, which 
continued more than an hour. When it was over we rode on, but 
were soon completely drenched by the droppings from the trees. 
Portions of the forest were so thick that the light of day was en- 
tirely excluded; indeed, it was frequently necessary to cut our 
way through the branches, which rendered our progress very slow. 

Although there are many bears and other dangerous animals in 
these wilds, strange to say we did not meet with any. Our great 
risk was a fall in the midst of rocks and prostrate trees, which 
might be attended with painful consequences. - After a while our 
veteran hunter, who became a sort of leader of the party, left the 
track we had been pursuing for some time, and struck off toward 
the southwest. Forcing our way through thick underwood for 
about an hour, we emerged at last from the dark forest at the foot 
of a steep ascent overlaid with huge blocks of stone. Rough as 
this appeared, it was more agreeable than the woods and morass 
we had been floundering in for so many hours. Both patience 
and great care were required in riding up this rugged hill. As we 
ascended the height, we heard the roaring of water, and supposed 
by the sound there must be a fall not far distant. From the great 
noise we expected to find a large stream; but, on approaching, it 
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turned out to be a small one, tumbling down a steep and rocky 
bed in a succession of snow-like waterfalls. This we had to cross : 
no very pleasant prospect, as a false step might pitch both horse 
and rider into the foaming water. Our steeds, however, stepped 
carefully, placing one foot firmly down before lifting the other. 
The difficulty being soon overcome, we continued our course up- 
ward, and at eight o’clock reached the Katchkanar, after a tedious 
ride of eleven hours on horseback. The old hunter proposed stop- 
ping for the night at the foot of some high rocks: this 1 was not 
unwilling to do, and accordingly we dismounted, wet and stiff 
enough. All hands set to work and made a great fire, which 
blazed up fiercely. After this I gave each man a glass of brandy, 
my companion and myself taking a little also to qualify the water 
we had received during our ride. The musquitoes being here in 
abundance, my friend took his post on the smoky side of the fire, 
obstinately refusing to leave it on any account. 

Although tired, I could not rest without taking a look at the up- 
per part of the mountain. Seizing my rifle, I began to ascend the 
rocks, and in about half an hour stood on their summit. When 
there, a most rugged scene burst upon my view: the jagged top 
of the Katchkanar was towering far above into the deep blue vault 
of heaven; the rocks and snow were tinged by the setting sun; 
while lower down stood crags overtopping pine and cedar trees, 
and lower still, a thick forest sloped along till lost in gloom and 
vapor. 

I now turned toward the west, and walked to a high crag over- 
looking the valley; here I seated myself to watch the great and 
fiery orb descend below the horizon, and a glorious sight it was. 
Pavda, with its snowy cap, was lighted up, and sparkled like a 
ruby; the other mountains were tinged with red, while in the deep 
valleys all was gloom and mist. For a few minutes the whole at- 
mosphere appeared filled with powdered carmine, giving a deep 
crimson tint to every thing around. So splendid was this effect, 
and so firm a hold had it taken of my imagination, that I became 
insensible to the hundreds of musquitoes that were feasting on my 
blood. Excepting their painfully’ disagreeable hum, no sound, 
not even that of the chirping of a bird, was to be heard: it was 
truly solitude. 

Soon after, the sun went down a white vapor began to rise in 
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the valleys to a considerable height, giving to the scene an appear- 
ance of innumerable lakes studded with islands, as all the mount- 
ain tops looked dark and black. I was so riveted to the spot by 
the scene before me that I remained watching the changes until 
near eleven o'clock, when that peculiar twilight seen in these re- 
gions stole gently over mountain and forest. The effect I can 
not well describe; it appeared to partake largely of the spiritual. 

I now thought it was quite time to return to our camp-fire, and, 
arriving there a little before twelve o’clock, found the people sleep- 
ing and my companion lying near the fire covered over with a cloak, 
as he said, ‘‘to keep the devils off.” He had neither slept nor 
dared to look out. The humming sound of millions of musquitoes 
was something awful: the high rocks sheltered them from the 
wind, so that we soon found we had got into the very regions of 
torment. As it was utterly impossible to endure this, I proposed 
to remove our encampment to the top of the rocks, where the cur- 
rent of air might relieve us of our tormentors and let us rest in 
peace; this was at once acceded to by all. So, taking up a burn- 
ing brand, I clambered to a spot a little higher up, where I pitch- 
ed on a desirable location. I soon had a fire blazing, having se- 
lected the neighborhood of plenty of fallen timber, and the men 
came round with the horses and our traps. In this place, where 
the breeze kept fanning us, not a musquito dared show his pro- 
boscis. 

Once more settled down, we found time to be hungry, and ac- 
cordingly ordered tea. Who could paint our despair when the 
men proclaimed that there was neither tea, nor a kettle to boil 
water, both having been left behind. We had plenty of provi- 
sions, with brandy and Ouralian nalifka, and these enabled us to 
make ameal. There is, however, nothing which can be compared 
to the beverage “that cheers but not inebnates,” and makes the 
traveler supremely comfortable after a day of hard toil. We sat 
talking over our misfortune and the anticipated pleasures of the 
morrow till past one o’clock, then lay down on the rocks and wrap- 
ped ourselves up for the night; but the joint effects of wine and 
smoke had given me a violent headache, which prevented me sleep- 
ing. A little before three o’clock I was up, and my toilet made 
by rubbing the smoke out of my eyes and giving myself a shake. 

Day was rapidly dawning over those boundless forests of Sibe- 
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ria. Long lines of pale yellow clouds extended over the horizon; 
these became more luminous every few minutes, until at length 
they were like waves of golden light rolling and breaking on some 
celestial shore. J roused up my fellow-traveler that he might par- 
take with me in my admiration of the scene, and a most splendid 
one it was. The sun was rising behind some very distant hills, — 
and tipping all the mountain tops with his glorious rays: even 

the dark pines assumed a golden hue. We sat silently watching 
the beautifully changing scene for an hour, until hill and valley 
were lighted up: my friend could no longer repress his feelings. 
‘‘ This is a glorious sight!” he exclaimed; ‘if it were not for 
these d—d musquitoes, I should like to spend a month here.” . 

Having broken our fast with a crust of bread and a glass of 

Ouralian, we prepared for our ascent to the summit. Our rifles 
were first examined, as they might be required should Bruin feel 
disposed to dispute our right of way through his domain, this be- 
ing his summer residence. All was found right; so, strapping 
my sketching traps across my back, and with rifle over my shoul- 
der, we marched off, my old hunter pointing out the way. The 
other two men were left in charge of the horses. 
‘ A short distance from our encampment we found a confused 
mass of rocks thrown about in the wildest disorder, evidently hav- 
ing tumbled from the upper part of the mountain. Some were of 
such huge dimensions that it is difficult to comprehend the colos- 
sal power that had hurled them from their rocky beds. We scram- 
bled over this labyrinth to a small valley; on the other side of 
this the Katchkanar reared his jagged crest. 

This little valley was carpeted with short grass and numerous 
plants, in flower or just budding. A month later, and this will 
be a garden of iris, geraniums, roses, and peonies, amid scenes of 
the wildest grandeur. Here also were growing clumps of mag- 
nificent pines and Siberian cedars (Pinus cembra). From a high, 
decayed branch of one, I brought down with my rifle a “ glucka- 
ree”—a splendid male bird, which my old hunter said weighed 
thirty pounds: there are many of them in this region. Having 
reloaded, we proceeded across the valley, and then began the real 
ascent. 

It was a chaotic mass of large loose rocks, with snow filling up 
many of the cavities ; in other places we passed under huge blocks, 
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over which it would have been no easy task to climb. Farther 
up we met with large patches of snow, and walked over them with- 
out difficulty; at length we were at the foot of the high crags of 
the Katchkanar. We found many of these crags standing up like 
crystals, some not less than 100 feet high, composed of regular 
courses, with pure magnetic iron ore between their beds, varying 
from one inch to four inches thick. In some places cubes or crys- 
tals of iron project from the solid rock three and four inches square : 
and again, in other portions of these rocks the whole mass seems 
to be of iron, or some other mineral substance. 





Summit of the Katchkanar. 


I now determined to ascend one of the highest crags. Select- 
ing one, I put down my rifle and all other things, excepting a small 
sketch-book, and commenced climbing. I found it exceedingly 
difficult; but, after much labor and some risk, I sat on one of the 
highest pinnacles with my feet dangling over, in which position I 
began writing a note to a friend. The view to the east, looking 
into Siberia, is uninterrupted for hundreds of versts, until all is 
lost in fine blue vapor. There is something truly grand in look- 
ing over these black and apparently mterminable forests, in which 
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no trace of a human habitation, not even a wreath of smoke, can 
be seen to assure us that man is there. Turning to the north, and 
about 100 versts distant, Pavdinsky Kamen rises out of the dark 
forest (this is one of the highest points in the Oural chain); it is 
partly covered with snow, and shines like frosted silver in the 
bright sun. All the mountains near are blue, purple, and misty, 
with a rugged foveground of rocks of great height, broken into all 
shapes and forms. In fact, the summit of the Katchkanar is evi- 
dently a mountain in ruins, the softer parts having been removed 
or torn away by the hand of Time, leaving the harder portion, or 
vertebree of the mountain, standing like a huge skeleton, which, 
seen at a distance, often assumed the most fantastic and pictur- 
esque shapes. 

Having finished my small epistle, and made a few notes in my 
journal, I began to descend, which I found much more difficult 
than climbing; indeed, having descended about thirty feet, I was 
stopped ; however, by reascending a little, and by taking a turn 
round the jutting points of some of the windings of my late ‘** bad 
eminence,” I got down, to the great joy of both my companions, 
who had been much alarmed for me. We now scrambled over 
fallen rocks toward the south, every hundred paces bringing us 
upon another wild and rugged scene. After walking, tumbling, 
and climbing for about an hour, -we turned our steps down the 
mountain in a new direction toward our encampment. ‘This 
brought us to a large patch of ice and snow, surrounded by fallen 
rocks and dwarf pines. The sun was intensely hot; this and the 
fatiguing walk made us both hungry and thirsty. As my hunter 
carried in his bag a bottle of Ouralian and some bread, also brandy 
for himself, we determined to lunch. A large rock projecting from 
the snow formed our table and chairs; above us the high crags 
of the Katchkanar rose to the height of six hundred feet. In this 
solitary spot I commenced a new occupation. [I filled a tumbler 
nearly full of hard frozen snow, then poured the strawberry nalif- 
ka upon it, and in the course of a very few minutes it was turned 
into ice equal to any ever made by Gunter; our spoons were cut 
out of a branch, and a delicious dessert repaid me for my trouble. 

Having rested a short time, we continued our descent through 
some magnificent rocky scenes. I made several sketches, and at 
seven o'clock we were sitting at our campefire, having had twelve 
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hours’ hard walking. Later in the evening, the old hunter pre- 
dicted a change with bad weather before morning, and advised our 
moving under the shelter of the rocks below. To this proposi- 
tion we objected, rain or storm being nothing in comparison with 
the torments in store for us there. Stooping:a little to listen, we 
could hear the everlasting hum of the myriads of insects from 
which we had escaped: they would have devoured us. Content- 
ing ourselves; therefore, with our new position, we lay down on 
‘ our exposed and rocky beds, where we slept soundly and in peace 
till near three o’clock in the morning, when we were awakened by 
a gale of wind, its icy blast making us shiver. Before our traps 
were packed we had rain and sleet; at length our horses were 
saddled, and we descended the mountain to seek for shelter in the 
forest. At six o'clock we were sitting under some cedars, com- 
pletely protected from the storm, before a huge blazing fire. 

- The wind became stronger and the rain poured down; the tops 
of the mountains were covered with clouds—bad omens in these 
regions. My companion and all my men said we should have 
some days of bad weather, and urged me to return. I consented, 
and at ten o’clock we were on our march back to Nijne Toura, 
where we arrived at half past ten o’clock at night, completely sat- 
urated. | 


CHAPTER V. 
MINERAL TREASURES OF THE OURAL. 


AFTER three days’ incessant rain I left Nijne Toura with the 
director of the iron-works, and arrived at Kooshwinskoi at nine 
o’clock, where I found my former acquaintances assembled for a 
dance. , It was a name’s-day, and the officers had come to Koosh- 
winskoi from all the Zavods around. They were, indeed, a gay 
party ; dancing was kept up until half past two oa and then 
we supped and separated. 

Monday was also a great festival at the adjoining Zavod Tou- 
rinsk, and every one was going there. I received an invitation 
to dine, and accepted it with pleasure, intending to make some 
sketches on my way. I started early in the morning across the 
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country, and made two views in the valley of the Toura looking 
over the lake to the Oural; then rode on, and arrived at the Za- 
vod some hours before dinner: this enabled me to see how the 
workmen and their families passed their holidays. Not far from 
the iron-works several large swings with boxes were erected, and 
many females and children were riding in them. At a little dis- 
tance the men were wrestling: some got very ugly falls. Each 
man stripped off his coat, and tied his long sash tight round his 
waist; this was grasped fast in the right hand of his antagonist, 
while the left hand was placed on his shoulder; then the strug- 
gle began; the feet, however, were not employed for tripping. 
One strong man seemed to be the champion, and laid every one 
low who entered the lists against him. Some time passed, and 
no one would accept his repeated invitations to take a tumble or 
try his prowess. He was in the act of picking up his coat, when 
a man stepped into the circle, and said, if no one else accepted the 
challenge, he would try one fall. The speaker was much slight- 
er built, but exceedingly active, and was evidently a stranger. 
He was heartily laughed at for his daring, but appeared to enjoy 
the mirth he created, and very coolly. prepared himself for the 
combat. The champion looked at him rather contemptuously ; 
indeed, from the manner in which he tied on his sash, and eyed 
his supposed victim, there seemed a determination on his part to 
give him a terrible “fling.” Presently they went at it. The 
struggle was a long one—to the great surprise of the spectators. 
The wrestler tried every artifice of the craft on his supple oppo- 
nent, but without effect. He now made a desperate effort to 
‘throw him by his superior strength; this failed; in another mo- 
ment he was laid prostrate on the ground, when a great shout of 
joy greeted him from those he had lately defeated. Springing 
hastily to his feet, he challenged the victor to another trial; it 
was instantly accepted, and the two men clinched each other 
again. ‘This second struggle was soon over, and the late cham- 
pion received a second defeat and a most fearful fall. No one 
would now risk a contest with the stranger. 

In another part of the Zavod the young girls were occupied in 
more peaceful games. They were in groups, dressed in their holi- 
day costume, of very bright colors, which was pleasing and pic- 
turesque. Others were walking round them with their hands 
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linked together, singing very plaintive songs; indeed, many of 
these melodies were extremely beautiful. Near these several 
young women were engaged in another game; they had a small. 
plank or board, about seven feet long, placed on a block in the 
centre, six inches high. Two girls play at this game, one at each 
end, standing upright. One springs up and alights again on the 
board; the force of her ‘descent causes her companion to spring 
higher every time. I have seen a couple continue this game for 
twenty minutes, standing perfectly straight, and bounding up 
three feet, and three feet six inches. This play, which requires a 
little practice, is quite a pretty one, as well as a healthful exer- 
cise. ‘The day was very fine, and I was much interested with 
their rural pastimes, which reminded me of sports on the village 
green in the days of my childhood. 





Girls were at Skakiet. 


I remained several days sketching in the vicinity of Kooshwin- 
skoi, as there are many points highly interesting to both the geol- 
ogist and artist. The two hills, named the Great and Little 
Blagodat, are the most remarkable; the Great Blagodat is about 
twelve hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

During the last century large quantities of magnetic iron ore 
have been extracted from this place ; ; and it has been clearly 
proved by Helmersen, and other mining engineers, from the ap- 
pearance of fissures on the sides of these hills, that there have 
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been two distinct eruptions of magnetic ore in this place; and, 
further, that the first great masses of this ore have since been cut 
through, and intersected by similar matter. 

Blagodat rises considerably above the Zavod and the surround- 
ing country. To the north and west the Oural Mountains are 
seen at a distance of sixty or eighty versts; to the south and east 
there is a flat country, covered with dense forests, extending for sev- 
eral thousand versts toward and into Eastern Siberia, over which 
the eye searches in vain for some indication of the residence of 
man: nothing but dark pine-trees and a few small lakes are seen. 

One of my sketching expeditions was to Blagodat. I started 
at eight o’clock in the morning in an open carriage, and was driven 
to within half a verst of the summit; from this point I sent the 
servant back to the Zavod, with orders to return for me at seven 
in the evening, as I had decided to devote the whole day to sketch- 
ing in this remarkable region. After ascending a short distance, 
I found a point which afforded a very good view, and in a little 
time I was occupied in transferring the scene to my paper, all the 
while a clear blue sky and a bright sun shining over my head. 
About ten o’clock I fancied that I heard something like the rum- 
bling of distant thunder, but above me all was so clear and sunny 
that I concluded this must be fancy, and went on with my work. 
Shortly, however, I heard the sounds again, a little more distinct 
than before; this induced me to ascend a high rock, from which I 
saw, sure enough, at a great distance, a storm gathering in the 
southeast, casting, as it approached, a dark shadow over the whole 
landscape. After watching it a short time, I conjectured it would 
pass to the east without disturbing me, and so, letting myself down 
to the place where I had begun sketching, I resumed my labor, 
listening betimes to the thunder, which seemed approaching nearer 
every moment. In about two hours the distant part of the view 
I was sketching became enveloped in thick clouds, down which 
slanting lines of a lighter shade, cutting the bosom of the dark 
mass of vapor, showed that it had burst in a deluge of rain. Sev- 
eral storms passed without touching me, till about two o’clock, 
when some large drops suggested that it would be prudent to seek 
shelter from the coming tempest as soon as possible. On the 
summit of the great Blagodat there is a small wooden chapel and 
a tomb erected to the memory of a Vogul chief, ‘‘ Tchumpin,” who 
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was sacrificed and burned on these metallic rocks by his ferocious 
countrymen as a penalty for his crime in discovering the mines of 
magnetic iron ore to the Russians. A more appropriate spot could 
not have been selected for this horrible immolation. The sum- 
mit of Blagodat is seen as far as the eye can reach, and when the 
smoke of that fearful sacrifice curled up around it in black and 
crimson wreaths, thousands of these wild men made the hills and 
rocks resound with shouts of vengeance and execration. 

To these bloodstained rocks I ascended, and placed my sketches 
and colors in the chapel, a small octagon building about ten feet in 
diameter, built to appease the manes of one who is regarded as a 
traitor to his race. The rugged igneous rocks on which the sac- 
tifice was offered up make a more characteristic memorial of the 
event than the cast iron urn erected upon them. 

Having secured my papers from wet, I proceeded to the edge of 
the rocks, when I perceived that the storm had in its progress ob- 
scured the Oural chain in a thick black mass of clouds tinged with 
red, from which the lightning leaped forth in wrathful flashes. I 
watched its onward course with intense anxiety, feeling certain 
that Blagodat would soon be enveloped in this fearful vapor. For 
a few minutes a great dread came over me, knowing that I was 
standing alone on a huge mass of magnetic iron far above the sur- 
rounding country. The thunder echoed among the distant hills 
until at length it became one continued roll, every few minutes 
bringing the storm nearer. The Zavod was obscured by these 
dark and dreadful clouds, completely isolating me from the human 
race. In the valley beneath, where I had left my friewds, the 
vapor appeared billowing and swelling up in huge surges, and in 
great commotion. I could also hear the wind roaring over the 
forest; then came a blast, which forced me to cling fast to the 
monument of Tchumpin, and made the little chapel tremble to its 
base. The cold gust of wind was instantly followed by a terrific 
flash of lightning, which struck the rock below me, and tinged ev- 
ery thing with red; at the same moment a crash of thunder, at 
first like the discharge of a brigade, burst into a tremendous roar, 
which shook the rocks beneath my feet. The rain now rushed 
down in tgrrents, from which even the little chapel did not afford 
me protection, for through its roof the water poured in streams. 
This was a truly sublime and awful scene: the lightning and 
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thunder were incessant; indeed, I saw the rocks struck several 
times. The storm undoubtedly revolved round the mountain, no 
unfit accompaniment to the dreadful sacrifice once offered up on 
its summit. About four o’clock the clouds began to clear off. 
The director of the Zavod sent his carriage and some men to seek 
me, nor was I sorry to leave the spot. The following day I re- 
turned, and spent several hours finishing my sketches; after this 
I went into some of the excavations from which the iron ore has 
been obtained, and then left this singular and interesting place. 

My next point of interest was Barantchinsk; these are iron- 
works belonging to the crown, about twelve versts from Koosh- 
winskoi, standing in a small picturesque valley near the foot of 
ss Seene Gora,” or Blue Mountain, an elevation which forms a fine 
object looking over the valley at Kooshwinskoi from Blagodat. 
Seene Gora stands out from the Oural in a rugged and bold mass, 
and when seen from a distance appears to be of a deep blue color, 
from which it takes its name. It is almost wholly composed of 
hornblende. The road to the Zavod runs along a fine valley, in 
many parts richly wooded with pine, birch, and larch trees of very 
large growth. In some places they are growing singly, in others 
they may be seen prettily grouped ‘together; these clumps, with 
their variegated foliage, form beautiful objects in the landscape. 
The wild roses were now in full bloom—some of a deep crimson, 
others a pale pink, and some white ; there were also white, yellow, 
lilac, and blue anemones covering the ground. The Clematis Si- 
berica was twining among the leaves with its pendent and grace- 
ful creamy-white flowers, while under the bushes and in the shade 
were Cypripedium calceolus, C. guttatum, C. macranthum, C. 
ventricosum ; these, and the deep orange Zrollius Asiaticus, gave 
the appearance of a beautiful garden to this valley; indeed, it was 
one of Nature’s own planting. My ride to the Zavod was most 
agreeable, as well as highly interesting, and enabled me to add 
several new flowers to my collection. 

The director, an intelligent man, accompanied me over the works. 
Here large quantities of shells are made, no expense being spared 
in the manufacture of missiles; the cost to the crown, however, is 
very great. It is to be regretted that so much excellent iron 
should be thrown away on such objects, more especially as it is 
so much wanted in this country for other—I suppose I may say, 
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more useful purposes. During: the evening all was arranged for 
an excursion to Seene Gora ; and, to give me a long day for sketch- 
ing, it was decided we should dine there. The director, with his 
wife, several other ladies, and four officers, had determined to have 
a picnic, and spend the day on the summit. 

Our party consisted of four ladies in one telaga, three gentle- 
men followed in another, with two men and myself on horseback. 
Our path was along the bank of the small river Baransha for a 
short distance, and then across the valley to a thick wood skirt- 
ing the foot of the mountain, through which we rode over a good 
track until we came to an open space with some deep, wet, marshy 
ground. Having passed this, we entered another wood, and found 
the ground covered with, and our passage blocked by, large mass- 
et of stone fallen from the rocks above, lying in great confusion. 

I left my friends, and proceeded forward on horseback, accom- 
panied by one man. Our ride was among great boulders of rock, 
with trees growing around them, and out of the clefts in the large 
blocks, often rendering it very difficult to sit our horses, as the 
branches almost dragged us to the ground. After an hour’s ride 
we reached the summit, or place of our encampment, where men 
sent in advance had cleared a small space, and made a fire, and a 
great smoke, to keep off the musquitoes. Having given up my 
horse, I walked about a verst to some rugged rocks, rising to a 
great height above the valley, quite detached from the precipices. 
These formed a fine foreground to the view looking over the val- 
ley toward the Katchkanar, and farther northward along the Oural 
chain. I sketched this scene, then returned to our camp, and 
found all my friends had arrived and dinner ready: carpets were 
spread on the ground, and various dishes served up to guests 
whose appetites had been sharpened by the ascent to the dinner- 
table. We all did ample justice to the repast. 

After this I continued my ramble through the thick forest of 
the south, where I found another beautiful view. Here I descend- 
ed a spur of the mountain which juts out into the valley, and 
scrambled over a great mass of hornblende and other rocks into 
a most rugged ravine, where I made an additional sketch, exceed- 
ingly wild in its character. The dark purple and greenish metal- 
lic colors of these fragments were quite in keeping with a stormy 
twilight, and the deep shades of evening creeping over the valley 
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beneath. Having finished, 1 returned to my friends, who were 
drinking tea, and when our repast was ended we began our de- 
scent into the valley. This was rather difficult, owing to the 
fallen rocks, which could not well be seen for the darkness of the 
thick forest. At length we got to the open ground, placed the la- 
dies in their telaga, and started them on the track to the Zavod. 
One of my men proposed that we should ride across the valley a 
much nearer way, but we had not ridden half a verst when we 
came upon some very marshy ground. Our guide said it was 
nothing ; however, we soon found he had lost the track, and a few 
paces farther were floundering in a deep and dangerous morass. 
My horse sunk at once up to the saddle-flaps; I succeeded in 
turning his head to some clumps of rough grass, where I leaped 
from the saddle. After much difficulty, I dragged my horse up, 
and at last out of the fen, but with the loss of a stirrup. My two 
companions did not fare much better. Having once more reach- 
ed hard ground, we were obliged to retrace our steps, and now 
found our guide’s short cut was the longest way home; besides 
which, we were wet and covered with mud. It was past twelve 
o’clock when we reached the Zavod, long after our friends had be- 
come comfortable at home. 5 

From this place I desired to cross the Oural to Vissimo Chai- 
tanskoi, a Zavod belonging to Anatole Demidoff, near the crest of 
the Oural, on the western side. In doing this I should have to 
ride along the higher ridge of the chain. At ten o’clock I started 
on my way to Verkne Barantchinsk, where horses had been or- 
dered to be ready for me at daylight the following morning. The 
ride up this valley was very agreeable, the ground being covered 
with flowers; and the little river Baransha, winding its course 
among the trees, gave a pleasing variety to the scene. I sketch- 
ed two views during my ride, and arrived at the Zavod at four 
o'clock. Here I was obliged to remain for the night, it being too 
late to begin our mountain ride. This induced me to visit the 
iron-works, and afterward to walk to Lime-tree Hill, which the 
director informed me was a mass of greenstone. . My labor was 
not rewarded. I observed nothing either picturesque or interest- 
ing around the Zavod ; nevertheless, I spent a very pléasant even- 
ing with the director, and then prepared for my ride over the 
mountains. 
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At half past three o’clock, four men, with five horses, came into 
the yard: these were to be my companions to Vissimo Chaitan- 
skoi Zavod. It was a splendid morning, with every prospect of a 
fine day. I had been prepared at Kooshwinskoi for a rough nde, 
but this did not deter me. During the first two hours we had a 
good track or road, along which timber, firewood, and charcoal 
were carted to the Zavod. After this we found a mere track, in 
many places overgrown with underwood and bushes. We were 
now ascending to the crest of the chain through a dense forest of 
pines, in some places so thick that it was impossible to pass be- 
tween them ; in others, huge rocks were standing up far above the 
tops of the trees, while still higher up some bold crags overtopped 
the forest like watch-towers. To the summit of these rocks I de- 
termined to ascend ; I therefore dismounted, and, leaving two men 
in charge of the horses, accompanied by the rest, soon reached the 
top, the way to which was neither difficult nor dangerous. From 
the summit the scene around us appeared one interminable forest, 
extending far beyond the reach of vision. To the north were seen 
some precipitous peaks, standing like mighty fortresses guarding 
this vast solitude. We did not remain long on these crags, as I 
saw to the southward, and apparently near to us, the rugged crest 
of a mountain much higher than the rocks on which we stood. 
Having taken the bearings with my compass to enable me to di- 
rect our course through the thick forest, we descended to our 
horses, mounted, and rode away. I now took upon myself the 
duties of guide in this dense and tangled wood, as no vista what- 
ever could be obtained through it. Trunks of trees, with fallen 
rocks, were the only objects in view, while a thick canopy of foli- 
age above our heads almost shut out the light of heaven, and ren- 
dered the place dark and dismal. Although the mountain ap- 
peared so near, I was quite certain that we should have a difficult 
ride. We had not gone above three hundred paces when we got 
among large loose stones that were very dangerous to ride over; 
our progress, therefore, was slow. At last we were compelled to 
dismount. Even then it was a most perilous task taking our 
horses across this belt of stone, about five hundred paces in width, 
and extending far down the mountain. After passing these loose 
rocks, we descended into a small and more open valley, in which 
large pines and Siberian cedars were growing most luxuriantly, 
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with a thick mossy turf beneath, in tnany places covered with 
flowers ; among them were large beds of geranium, and fine clumps 
of peony in full bloom. 

Having crossed this lovely little spot, quite park-like in its ap- 
pearance, we began to ascend a steep and rugged hill, and in about 
half an hour were at the foot of the granite crags, to the summits 
of which I soon climbed. They were cut or split into several 
pinnacles ; some had been struck with lightning, and their frag- 
ments scattered around; and others appeared ready to topple 
over and bound into the valley below. Dwarf cedars and young 
pines were growing out of the clefts. There were also large patch- 
es of dark green and yellow moss, with tufts of white and pur- 
ple flowers, contrasting beautifully with the dark red of the gran- 
ite. 

To the north the jagged top of the Katchkanar was seen; also 
Pavdinska Kamen. Still farther away, and almost lost in the 
distance, were three other peaks, covered with snow ; below these 
desolate, rocky summits was a dark, solitary, and apparently track- 
less forest, undisturbed by any sound except the shrill voice of 
the large, red-crested woodpecker. Having sat on these rocks 
about half an hour, contemplating this grand and gloomy scene, 
we returned to our horses, and rode down the west side of the 
mountain into a deep and thickly-wooded valley. At the bottom 
we found a small stream, and, following its course downward, at 
length came upon a fine open space, with plenty of grass for our 
horses. Here we dismounted, and turned them loose to feed, while 
we sat down on the bank under some large trees and partook of 
the good things provided for us. Any lover of the gentle craft 
would have found excellent sport on this little stream. The gray- 
ling were very numerous, and constantly springing at the flies 
playing over the pool at our feet. One of my men caught three 
with a loop of horse-hair. Our horses had a rest of two hours, 
and then we started again, still following the stream, until we en- 
tered a dark and gloomy valley. Our ride was now over bog and 
fen, in which our horses floundered amid fallen trees in all stages 
of decay, often sinking to the saddle-flaps in mire. In about two 
hours we got through this terrible morass, with our steeds com- 
pletely jaded. At length we were once more on hard ground near 
a rapid stream, which ran tumbling and roaring over large stones. 
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One of my men now discovered where we were, and said we could 
not ride to the Zavod, even with fresh horses, before sunset. A 
short rest was absolutely necessary for our tired animals before 
pushing on farther. | 

The musquitoes were here in millions: this compelled us to 
make a fire and a great smoke to keep them at a distance. The 
poor horses stood with their heads in the smoke also, as a pro- 
tection against these pests. To remain long on this spot would 
have subjected us to a degree of torment neither man nor beast 
could endure, so we were soon obliged to retreat. I wish I could 
say that we left the enemy in possession of the field.- Not so; 
they pursued us with bloodthirsty pertinacity until we reached 
some open meadows, when they were driven back into their fenny 
region by a breeze—I hope to prey on each other. Our tired 
horses pricked up their ears, we saw the smoke at no great dis- 
tance, and a little after nine o’clock rode into the Zavod, to the 
great joy of the entire cavalcade, after seventeen hours in the for- 
ests. The director of these works received me most kindly, free- 
ly giving me, as usual, every possible accommodation, and treat- 
ing me with the greatest liberality. 

The next morning I took leave of my hospitable host, and com- 
menced my journey toward the upper ridge of the Oural. From 
this Zavod to Nijne Tagilsk a new road is being formed, almost 
in a straight line across the mountains, and must now be com- 
pleted. It is a great work, and will make a splendid road from 
Nijne ‘Tagilsk quite across the Oural Mountains to Outkinska- 
Demidoff Pristan, on the Tchoussowaia. The whole produce of 
the mines at Tagilsk, and of the other zavods belonging to Dem- 
idoff, are conveyed to the pristan along this road, but the greater 
part is taken during winter on sledges. 

After riding a few versts in this direction, we turned off to visit 
the platinum mines near the crest of the Oural. The alluvium is 
_ found in small ravines or depressions running up toward the sum- 
mit of the mountain in masses of detritus, composed principally 
of fragments of serpentine, and small portions of greenstone, drift- 
ed down from the higher peaks. The platinum has ot late years 
been found in small grains ; formerly it was obtained in fragments 
of different sizes, weighing from one to twelve ounces, and even 
more. There is one rare example, a piece weighing near ten 
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pounds. I was exceedingly fortunate in procuring a curiously ° 
formed specimen weighing more than a quarter of a pound. 

From these mines I determined to cross the high ridge, ride 
through the forest, and strike the road on the eastern side of the 
chain. My men thought we should encounter many difficulties ; 
still, they did not hesitate to comply with my wish; so we turn- 
ed our horses’ heads up the ravine. A ride of one hour and a 
half brought us to the summit, which was covered with thick for- 
est; but there were no rocks or crags from which we could obtain 
even a peep into Asia. The descent was much more precipitous 
than on the western side; in some places it was very abrupt; 
indeed, it gave us so much trouble that we were compelled to 
turn to the south and ride toward the new road. In rather more 
than an hour we emerged from the forest, and were glad to turn 
our horses toward Tagilsk. We had not gone more than a verst 
when we found the road extended over a wooden bridge for sev- 
eral versts across a deep morass. Had we continued our course 
in the forest, this would have given us much trouble, and stopped 
us most probably at a time when our horses would have been 
tired out, and then we should have had to remain in this morass 
exposed to the attacks of our late tormentors. After crossing the 
bridge and riding a short distance, we descended into a beautiful 
little valley, down which the Tchernoy winds its course. From 
this point our road was still through woods, and most uninterest- 
ing. At seven o'clock we arrived at Tagilsk, and I was delighted 
to enter the hospitable house appointed for strangers, where I re- 
ceived from the director the greatest kindness and attention, with 
every facility to enable me to sketch the scenery in and around 
the Zavod. Horses and men were placed at my service, and a 
gentleman who had spent several years in England was appointed 
to accompany me wherever I wished to go. 

Nine Tagilsk, the principal Zavod of the Demidoff family, is a 
large town, with a population of about 25,000 souls, and stands 
in a picturesque situation in the valley of the River Tagil, com- 
prising many elegant buildings of brick and stone; among them 
is a fine church, containing some beautiful paintings; also a 
splendid edifice of large dimensions, in which the administration 
of the mines is carried on; capacious and well-conducted hospi- 
tals for the workmen; large and excellent schools for the educa- 
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tion of youths and younger children ; vast warehouses for copper, 
iron, and other materials, with corn, flour, groceries, clothing, and 
every thing required for the population ; good and spacious houses 
for the directors and chief managers, and very comfortable dwell- 
ings for the workmen and their families. 





The smelting furnaces, forges, rolling mills, machine shops, and 
other works, with their machinery, are on a magnificent scale. 
The various machines and tools are of the best description, some 
being from the first manufactories in England. Others are made 
in the works, under the superintendence of a very talented young 
engineer, a native of Tagilsk, who had spent several years in one 
of the best establishments in Lancashire. The manner in which 
these works are conducted reflects the highest credit on the director 
and his assistants in every department. 

Anatole Demidoff spares no expense in educating those young 
men of Tagilsk, or of any other of his Zavods, who show any 
talent for geology, mineralogy, or mechanics. He has sent several 
to England and France, allowing them ample means, and afford- 
ing them every opportunity of pursuing their studies; to some he 
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has already given their freedom, and many of his people in Tagilsk 
have become wealthy. He has also employed some of the most 
eminent scientific men of Europe to survey and examine the mines 
and minerals in these regions.* 

Both iron and copper are worked in this Zavod on an extensive 
scale. About two versts from the works, Vessokgora, or high 
hill, rises up from three to four hundred feet above the valley ; 
near the top, and on the sides of this hill, magnetic iron ore has 
been extracted from a very remote period, most probably ages be- 
fore the first Demidoff planted his foot on the Oural. The greater 
quantity is met with in a small valley on the western side of the 
hill, where it is being worked in an open quarry. Here lies an 
inexhaustible supply of this valuable mineral. The enormous 
mass of iron ore found on this spot is about eighty feet thick, and 
extends about four hundred feet in length. There is material for 
these iron-works for ages yet to come. Formerly a great differ- 
ence of opinion was entertained among scientific men about the 
origin of this mound of mineral. My attendant from the works, 
a good practical geologist, informed me that there was no doubt 
these masses of ore have flowed into the valley from fissures in 
the adjacent hill. 

About one and a half verst distance from the iron quarry the 
copper mines exist; the latter ore is obtained by sinking shafts to 
near three hundred feet deep. It was in the year 1812 that the 
copper was first discovered at Tagilsk ; since that period the mines 
have been found very productive, and worked to great advantage. 
The most singular and beautiful product of these mines is the 
malachite. The doors, vases, and other works displayed in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, made of this mineral, sufficiently attest 
its varied color and beauty as a material for works of ornament. 
On visiting this region I expressed a wish to see this mineral in 
its natural state, and the director immediately gave orders that I 
should descend and see the men at work in the mines. 

A few years before my arrival in the Oural Mountain an enor- 
mous mass of malachite had been discovered at Tagilsk, and men 


* Sir R. I. Murchison says, in his ‘“ Geology of the Oural,” “ At Nijne Tagilsk, 
and the country around, to which Anatole Demidoff is now applying so much scien- 
tific research, we doubt not he will render it a school where some of the most curi- 
ous metallurgical processes of nature can be best studied.” 
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were now engaged extracting this mighty metallic stalagmite, the 
deposit of ages. In the company of one of the managers I visited 
the mine, and found that a large quantity had already been taken 
away from this mass, and the miners were engaged in breaking 
up the remainder. Could this have been removed in its perfect 
state, it would have been one of the greatest natural curiosities 
ever exhibited. I was told that the whole mass was likely, when 
extracted, to produce about 20,000 poods, or 720,000 pounds of 
beautiful and solid malachite, worth at least £170,000. Such is 
the mineral wealth of some of the Ouralian mines, in a region 
where it is supposed Nature carried on her latest metallurgical 
operations.* 

On this vast estate of the Demidoffs, containing 3,095,700 
acres, nearly equaling Yorkshire, Nature has been most bountiful. 
Iron and copper ore appear to be inexhaustible. Platinum and 
gold are in the upper valleys, and malachite is found there also in 
enormous quantities, with porphyry and jasper of great beauty, 
and various colored marbles. Their forests eXtend over more than 
ten thousand square versts, and are thickly covered with timber. 
These woods are under the supervision of intelligent officers, whose 


* Sir R. I. Murchison beheld this wonder of nature before the wedge and ham- 
mer had mutilated its form. He says: ‘‘The copper ground we have been describ- 
ing having been excavated by shafts, an enormous mass of malachite was recently 
detected at the depth of 280 feet. Thin strings of green copper ore occurring at in- 
tervals were followed downward, when, increasing in width and value, they were 
found to terminate, at the base of the present mines, in an immense, irregularly- 
shaped botryoidal mass of solid malachite......... The base of this valuable 
mass has not yet been traced, but when we examined it the surrounding matrix had 
been cleared away from its summit and sides; and if our notes taken on the spot 
are accurate, the summit alone has a length of about eighteen feet and a width of 
about nine feet, an enormous bulging mass being exposed beneath, the extent or 
base of which was not fully ascertained. The whole of the surface, however, which 
had been uncovered was calculated to contain not less than 15,000 poods, or upward 
_ of half a million pounds of pure and solid malachite. 

“ The geological interest attached to this mass lies in the indication it affords that 
the substance called malachite has been formed by a cupriferous solution, which has 
successively deposited its residue in the stalagmitic form. 

‘‘ When we examined this mass of malachite, much of the surrounding matrix 
had been removed, and it presented precisely the aspect of having been deposited 
in a depression of the limestone and schaalstein. On the whole, we are disposed to 
view it as having resulted from copper solutions emanating from all the porous, loose, 
surrounding mass, and which, trickling through it to the lowest cavity upon the sub- 
jacent solid rock, have in a series of ages produced this wonderful subterranean in- 
crustation.” 

; F 
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. duty it is to have them cut down in proper succession. It re- 
quires a space of eighty years to reproduce timber suitable for the 
use of the Zavods. 

Formerly was carried on in Tagilsk a large manufactory of 
sheet-iron articles, such as oval tables, boxes, large and small, tea- 
trays, and various other wares. ‘This was at one time a very im- 
portant branch in the works, as these articles were almost indis- 
pensable in every Siberian dwelling. ‘The Demidoffs were ever 
in advance of the age in which they lived. They saw the great 
advantage that would accrue by educating their workmen, and 
giving them a knowledge of the fine arts. There was a School of 
Design in Nijne Tagilsk seventy years ago. Several men from 
Nijne Tagilsk were sent into Italy, and placed with eminent art- 
ists, under whom they studied for several years; some possessed 
considerable talent, and returned home fully qualified to impart 
their knowledge to others. I have seen five or six oval tables, 
four feet six inches long, painted by them, that would do credit to 
any establishment in Europe at the present day. 

Most probably they got the art of japanning from the Chinese : 
the process is accomplished with a composition that resists the 
action of hot water, and many of their early works are still perfect. 

My next points were Tchernoistotchinsk iron-works, belonging 
to Demidoff, twenty-five versts distant from Nijne Tagilsk, and 
‘‘ Bielaya Gora,” or White Mountain. The director had sent and 
desired the manager to make the necessary preparations to enable 
us to ascend Bielaya Gora,’ as well as to afford me every facility 
for sketching either on the lake or elsewhere. It was also ar- 
ranged that the manager who had attended me in Nijne Tagilsk 
should be my companion on this journey. He had decided that 
this should be a party at pleasure, and that his wife should join 
us and visit her friends in the Zavod. ‘We left in a carriage at 
one o'clock, taking a southwesterly direction for about three versts, 
when we began to ascend a very steep hill. Then our road was 
through thick forests, with a few spots of open ground, which were 
genuine flower-gardens. We visited one of the platinum mines 
a few versts out of our road. It is in a small ravine, but is no 
longer worked. I found some small grains of the mineral, from 
which the detritus had been washed away by the rains. After a 
very pleasant ride through these forests, we arrived at Tchernoi- 
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stotchinsk at five o’clock. There is a fine lake near the Zavod, 
extending up to the foot of Bielaya Gora, about twelve versts in 
length, and varying from four to six versts in width. The lake 
is bounded on one side by some very rugged rocks of greenstone, 
and contains seven small islands. On one of these there was 
formerly a building named ‘“‘ The Castle,” erected by one of the 
Demidoffs, where it is said he coined the silver he obtained from 
the Altai. 

The view of the lake, looking up toward Bielaya Gora, with its 
islands and hilly shores, is very pretty ; formerly it was thickly 
wooded on the north side, but the timber was cut down a few years 
ago for the use of the Zavod. In fifty or sixty years this will be 
again a dense forest, and that, too, without planting. I was told 
there are several parts of this lake that are never frozen in the 
most severe winters, not even with 25° or 30° R. of frost. This, 
it is supposed, is caused by springs at the bottom of it; and in 
consequence of such large pieces of open water remaining accessi- 
ble, many kinds of water-fowl are induced to winter here, a rare 
phenomenon in these cold regions. . 

During the evening I went with the manager over the works, 
and found that they were in full activity, making bar iron, consid- 
ered the best in the Oural. I was told that it is well known even 
in England by the name of “old sable iron ;” and the people here 
were delighted to show me the material from which our peo En- 
glish steel is manufactured. 

The manager and his three daughters proposed to accompany 
their friends from Nijne Tagilsk, and to go with us to Bielaya 
Gora. Early in the morning there had been a thick fog hanging 
over the lake and hills; this had gradually cleared off, and we 
had at starting a brilliant sunshine, and every prospect of fine 
weather. ‘The men and cooks had been sent on at five o'clock 
with the necessary instructions. ‘Three telagas, each drawn by 
three horses, were provided to take us as far as possible up the 
mountain, from whence we must walk to the summit. We mus- 
tered for this trip four ladies and four gentlemen, divided into 
three parties—two ladies and a gentleman in each of the first tela- 
gas, and two gentlemen in the last, thus equalizing the weight. 

Our track was along the western shore of the lake, over low 
hills and undulating ground for several versts; many of the views 
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were extremely beautiful, the open ground being covered with — 
flowers, and the trees and bushes clothed with the richest foliage, 
while small islands studded the lake, and were reflected in water 
scarcely moved by a ripple. It was, indeed, a calm and most 
lovely scene. 

We turned to the west, crossing some low hills so thickly wood- 
ed that we could not even get a peep at the country around. 
Farther on we were driving through rich park-like scenery, with 
magnificent timber, in some parts quite clear of underwood, with 
short mossy grass beneath the trees, and fine clumps of peony in 
full bloom. Here and there large Siberian cedars were growing, 
with their rich green tufted branches; in other places stood gigan- 
tic pines, towering up from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet ; 
and these were often so well grouped that the effect appeared to 
have been produced by the genius of some Paxton of by-gone 
ages. After a ride of about four hours we were at the foot of the 
mountain, and began to ascend; on this side it is a fine grassy 
slope, very easy to drive up. We still continued our course to 
the westward, gradually rising until we had attained a considera- 
ble elevation, when we turned to the south, up a rather steep as- 
cent to a belt of pines and larches. Beyond this point the telagas 
could not proceed. We now began to ascend on foot, and, after 
passing the belt of timber, were among great masses of rock, which 
stand up to the height of a hundred and fifty feet. In some 
places huge blocks, which had fallen from above, lay strewn at 
the base of these rocks, occasionally pines of large dimensions 
growing up among them. After walking about an hour, we ar- 
rived, at five o’clock, very hungry, at a beautifully sheltered spot, 
which our men had selected for our night’s encampment. - A huge 
fire was burning; and a balagan, as it is called, was prepared for 
the ladies, made with small poles, and covered with birch bark 
and branches. This primitive kind of shelter is open on three 
sides, and, simple as it is in its structure, will keep off the rain 
very well. Carpets and a table-cloth were spread on the grass, 
and we were soon partaking of the good things the manager and 
the cooks had provided; both dinner and wines were excellent, 
and the London porter as fresh and foaming as the most tired trav- 
eler would wish to have it. 

Having rested about an hour, and finding my companions in- 
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clined to sleep (a universal custom after dinner in these regions, 
indeed throughout Russia), I desired one of the men to take my 
sketching materials and go with me. Shouldering my rifle, I 
started off about a verst from our night’s encampment, where there 
was a very picturesque mass of rocks and trees, forming a beauti- 
fal foreground to the valley beneath, with purple and blue mount- 
ains in the distance. 

Here I sat down to my work, sketching and contemplating; at 
length J came to a full conviction that the entire upper peaks of 
the Oural must have been much higher at some very remote pe-. 
riod. They are now shattered, broken, and tumbled about in ev- 
ery direction. Wind and storms can not have uprooted such stu- 
pendous masses as I beheld lying around me, nor can I suppose 
that they have been thrown down by earthquakes. Although 
earthquakes as well as faith can remove mountains, still I think 
these have stood on too broad and firm a base to be tossed out of 
their places by such convulsions, terrible as they are. Another 
power must have caused this tremendous devastation. Ages ago 
a mighty sea rolled over the crests of these mountains, probably 
during the great convulsion which heaved them up, and water ap- 
parently has been the agent, with its irresistible force, which has 
first rent their top asunder, and then hurled the huge masses from 
their beds. | 

I had not quite finished my sketch when all my friends came 
up and told me we should drink tea on the highest summit, at a 
short distance to the east of us, where the men were already wait- 
ing with the necessary apparatus. We walked toward this pile 
of rocks, and ascertained that they rose into a peak about two 
hundred feet high, small, and rather abruptly terminating near the 
top, on which a signal-post has been erected. We ascended with- 
out difficulty, and found room for the ladies around the framework 
of the post, the rest of the party hanging on as best they could. 
Water was brought to the summit, and the somervar, or urn, was 
soon boiling, when we drank our tea, and watched the sun sink 
below the mountains. This was the signal for our departure, and 
we descended without accident. | 

We had a walk in the dusk of the evening, and at half past 
eleven o’clock were sitting at supper in our camp. The men had 
built a large fire about fifty paces distant, and were singing in 
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into some long grass, I got sight of a fine buck, who bounded past 
me at full speed at about a hundred and fifty yards distance. I 
fired, and, unluckily, missed him. Notwithstanding my disap- 
pointment, I kept on my course. At fifty minutes past two o’clock 
I was sitting on a high ledge of rock watching for the sun. Pres- 
ently a visible token of his approach crept along the distant hori- 
zon. My friends were at least three versts away, and no signs of 
life were visible except a solitary bird sitting on a birch-branch 
chanting his matin song. 

The sun was rising fast, his yellow rays were thrown far up 
into mid-heaven, and in a short time the rocky peaks above me 
were tipped with golden light. Soon he was shining upon me in 
his full glory, while all beneath was undefined and misty. Pres- 
ently the tops of the lower hills caught the light, and every few 
minutes new objects seemed starting into life from out the gloomy 
shroud which overhung the valleys. I sat watching the changes 
for an hour. It was, indeed, a glorious sight. Hill after hill was 
breaking into view ; each ridge, as it receded, was more aerial, un- 
til, at length, they appeared like golden mists; while the nearer 
rocks stood out grim, dark, and rugged, as if the spirits of dark- 
ness were trying to penetrate the mysteries of heaven. 

The towns and zavods in the far-off distance were now touched 
with the sun’s rays, and sparkled in yellowish white against the 
dark purple-gray forests by which they were surrounded, shining 
out like specks of light on the vast extent of wood and mountain. 
Although there are no great mountain masses in this region rising 
far into snowy space, to strike the beholder with wonder, this coun- 
try has a grandeur peculiarly its own, which it is difficult to de- 
scribe. The interminable forests, with their rounded hilly sweeps 
vanishing far into misty distance, until they appear to dissolve 
into thin air, and the oppressive solitude reigning over these vast 
scenes, create feelings of astonishment and melancholy. 

I retraced my steps, arrived at the balagan at half past five 
o’clock, and found the cooks preparing the morning meal. After 
breakfast it was agreed that two men should accompany me to 
the northeast side of the mountain, where we could descend to- 
ward the lake, cross over a most rugged part, and meet our friends 
in the forest at the bottom. A brisk walk of an hour brought us 
to the brink of a precipice, and stopped our progress toward the 
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lake, which we now looked down upon. Though apparently quite 
near, it was, in reality, several versts distant. It was shining like 
polished silver, its seven small islands appearing almost black on 
its bright surface. From the foot of the precipice on which we 
stood, down to the lake, there was a thick forest extending all 
along its shores. We were compelled to descend a little, and then 
cross toward the west; this brought us to a bed of loose rocks, at 
least half a verst in width, extending up to the summit and far 
down the mountain. They were difficult to cross, but not danger- 
ous. In some places they were piled up very steep, without even 
a blade of grass on them; in other parts, lower down, trees and 
shrubs were growing between the stones; again, toward the mid- 
dle of the bed, there were deep holes formed by blocks being heap- 
ed up in the utmost confusion. In many places the rocks are of 
enormous dimensions. I measured several, and found one 43 feet 
long by 12 feet wide, with an average thickness of 8 feet: this 
could not weigh less than 500 tons. Heavy as this is, it seems 
to have been tumbled about without difficulty: these ponderous 
blocks, being tossed up into a confused and shadowy mass, sug- 
gest thoughts of ‘* Chaos and old Night.” : 

There is every appearance of a mighty torrent having swept 
over this place, tearing up solid rocks—indeed, every thing in its 
course. Since I examined this spot I have spent six years among 
the mountains of Asia, ascending many of great elevation, and in 
no instance have I ever found these rocky and torrent-like beds 
near the summits. I have walked up the track of the avalanche 
where snow, ice, and rocks have torn up the mountain and carried 
devastation into the valleys, but these fearful roads of Nature’s 
making bear no resemblance to the masses of rock on Bielaya Gora. 

A walk of six hours brought us to our friends and to dinner, 
most acceptable after a fatiguing ramble. We rested some time, 
then got into our telagas, and returned to Tchernoistotchinsk, 
where we arrived at eight o’clock, much delighted with our jour- 
ney. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
PRECIOUS STONES OF SIBERIA. 


On leaving this Zavod the road passes round ‘ Lessetsia Gora,” 
or Fox Hill, and enters a pretty valley with isolated masses of 
rock in many parts, and fine clumps of trees. After passing Chai- 
tansk it is one continuous forest to Neviansk, where I arrived at 
two o'clock in the morning, and was taken to the castle. 

This is one of the oldest Zavods in the Oural; it was built on 
the small river Neva under the direction of Nikite Demidoff. Sent 
from Tula by Peter the Great, about the year 1701 or 1702, to 
examine the mines in these regions, near which he soon after es- 
tablished himself, Demidoff may truly be considered the founder of 
the iron and other works in the Oural. He did more toward de- 
veloping the mineral wealth of these mountains than any other 
man. His sound practical knowledge and untiring industry in ex- 
amining this country enabled him to select those parts best suited 
for mining, smelting, and other operations, and he has left the 
stamp of his foresight and genius on several Zavods. 

The castle, as it is called, was partly built by the first Demi- 
doff, and was long the family residence; it was extended by his 
successor into a magnificent mansion. ‘The rooms have all groin- 
ed ceilings in brick-work § some of them with ribs, and bosses at 
the intersections, in very good taste, and admirably executed. In 
a room which I may now call my bed-room, there is a fine arched 
recess, in which stood an iron bedstead elegantly fitted up. The 
furniture had once been splendid, but is now somewhat faded. In 
front of the recess a beautiful painted iron table was standing, and 
iron chairs were round the room. There is a large saloon with 
fresco paintings on the walls, as well as several other apartments 
which have been richly furnished. The whole are now kept for 
the accommodation of travelers, and every thing is provided for the 
table free of expense. Mauch used to be thought of the “horn of 
ale” given at some of the noble mansions in England, but in this 
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Zavod the traveler takes up his abode, and at whatever hour he 
may arrive, night or day, he is certain to find a welcome. His 
table is covered with excellent fare and delicious wines—Port, 
Sherry, Rhine wine, and Champagne. Such is the generous hos- 
pitality of the Oural, evidence of which may be found in every pri- 
vate Zavod. 

It is said that the castle was once much more extensive, but that 
a part of it was destroyed by one of the Demidoffs, many years 
ago, out of caprice. The government had some suspicion that 
Demidoff was working other metals than iron in this Zavod, and 
sent a certain Count to examine into the matter. On his re- 
turn the two met at the palace in St. Petersburg, when the count 
congratulated Demidoff on the taste and splendor of his noble man- 
sion in the Oural. Demidoff asked if his excellency was as well 
satisfied with the hospitality as with the appearance of the man- 
sion; the reply was, ‘‘Enchanted with both:” this sealed its 
doom. Demidoff wrote immediately to his agent at the Zavod to 
pull down the rooms which had been occupied by the count. They 
were demolished immediately, and no member of the family has 
ever resided at the Zavod since. 

About two hundred paces from the castle stands a very fine 
brick tower, much out of the perpendicular; there is a subterra- 
neous passage to it, now closed up. In this building the silver 
brought from the Altai was refined, and afterward coined on the 
island in the lake at Tchernoistotchinsk. It is also said that the 
first Demidoffs concealed here the fugitives who escaped from To- 
bolsk and other regions of Siberia, employing them in the mines 
and iron-works ; if true, it was a grave offense, considering the 
formidable injunctions of the emperor. 

Very good bar iron is made from a mixture of iron ore obtained 
here with a portion of magnetic iron ore from Nijne Tagilsk. The 
manufacture of painted iron-ware, which was once carried on ex- 
tensively in Nijne Tagilsk, has long been removed to this Zavod, 
and is now a very important branch of its industrial operations. 
Large quantities of various articles are produced, which find their 
way through the fair at Irbit to every part of Siberia; also a pe- 
culiar kind of iron-bound wooden boxes, mostly painted red or blue, 
the iron-work black and ornamented. These are necessary ap- 
pendages in every cottage; are made by free people, and thousands 
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Leaning Tower, Neviansk. 
are sent to the fair at Irbit every year in February. An immense 
number of rifles are also turned out by them, the iron manufactured 
here being considered good for the purpose; the barrels are bored 
out of the solid metal, and rifled with five grooves, having one and 
a quarter turn in the length of the barrel: they are usually made 
very heavy. The stocks are of birch-wood; the locks obtained 
from Nijne-Novgorod, and are exceedingly rough; nevertheless, 
this is a most deadly weapon. No rifle made by Purday will 
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carry its ball with more certainty than these: each is sold for 
31s. 8d. 

Two were manufactured especially for me, by order of the di- 
rector, with more care than is usually bestowed on them, and the 
barrels were made lighter, and better stocked. One was a small 
bore or pea-rifle, carrying balls sixty-four to the pound: this was 
for the feathered race and small animals; the other was a large 
bore, carrying balls thirty-two to the pound, for deer, stags, elks, 
wolves, bears, or even the tiger: with both of these I could shoot 
with perfect accuracy, and I seldom failed procuring game for a 
dinner when once within range of bird or beast. These two rifles 
cost me, complete, with cases and all the necessary apparatus, 
£4 15s. 

The Zavod and mines of Neviansk have been the property of 
Yakovlif for about a century: the population amounts to near 
18,000, a great number of whom are free. A dispute arose be- 
tween Yakovlif and the Demidoffs about the boundary of this 
property, the former claiming the‘ron mines in Nijne Tagilsk. 
It ended in a lawsuit, and as both parties were rich, it has, of 
course, been carried on for a great number of years. On my 
visit to Nijne Tagilsk in 1847, a new boundary was being formed 
between the two estates. Formerly stone pillars had been set up 
to mark the division of the property, but these were found inse- 
cure, as the strict injunction laid down in Scripture touching 
“thy neighbor’s land-mark” was unknown in these regions. A 
most excellent plan has now been adopted—a deep trench has 
been dug along the boundary, and filled up with small charcoal ; 
this is almost indestructible, and to move it without immediate 
detection impossible. 

On leaving Neviansk my route was southward, nearly parallel 
to the high ridge of the Oural, about thirty or forty versts dis- 
tant, and through what was once a densely-wooded country, but 
the forests have long been cut down for the use of the adjacent 
Zavods. The woods are in various stages of growth, according 
to the years in which each division fell under the woodman’s 
axe; they are now springing up again from a sapling of one year 
to trees of sixty years’ standing, which will soon be swept away 
to smelt the ores under them. The first village on the road is 
Shaidurikha. Here there is a little open country, also occasional 
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patches as far as Mostovaia; from hence to Ekaterineburg it is 
one continued forest, affording no points of interest to the artist. 
To the geologist, mineralogist, and miner, the case is different ; 
gold alluvium has been found on the little streams in most, if not 
in all the valleys, and extensively worked, in many instances 
most profitably. To the east of the road around Mursinsk lies 
the region in which the following precious stones of the Oural are 
found—emerald, amethyst, beryl, christoberyl, topaz, rose tour- 
maline, and garnets, all highly interesting to the crystallographer 
in their natural state, and much more so to the ladies when cut 
into gems. 

Ekaterineburg is the capital of the Oural, and on entering the 
town from the north a church and some large mansions are seen 
on a high hill to the left overlooking the lake, a beautiful sheet 
of water, which extends several versts in a westerly direction, 
until hid behind the woods of Issetzskoi. One of these mansions, 
built by a very rich man who accumulated his immense wealth 
from gold mines, is of enormous dimensions, and from its elevated - 
situation has a most imposing effect, commanding views of the 
Oural far to the north and west, until lost in distant haze. The 
Zavod of Verkne Issetzskoi, with its churches and public build- 
ings, stands out beautifully in the centre of the view, while in the 
foreground and beneath is the lake, with several public and pri- 
vate edifices on its shores. The gardens belonging to this man- 
sion, with the green-houses and hot-houses, are extensive and well 
laid out: they are open to the public in summer, and form a 
pleasant promenade. Formerly there was a splendid and choice 
collection of plants in the green-houses, but for many years past 
they have been neglected. The owner, notwithstanding his enor- 
mous wealth and elegant mansion, was banished and punished for 
flogging some of his people to death; another man implicated in 
this crime shared the same fate. Both had risen from peasants. 

There are many honorable exceptions to these men in Ekate- 
rineburg—merchants and owners of mines who would do credit 
to any country. They have accumulated very large fortunes, and 
have built themselves mansions equal to any found in the best 
European towns; the rooms are spacious, lofty, and beautifully 
finished; their decorations executed with excellent taste; they 
are also splendidly furnished—indeed, supplied with almost every 
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luxury as well as comfort. With many of these fortunate per- 
sons, their mode of living equals the splendor of their habitations. 
Attached to most of their dwellings are large conservatories, in 
some of which are very choice collections of tropical plants and 
flowers, such as few would expect to find in so severe a climate. 

There is a charming view of the town from the lake; the tow- 
ers, spires, and domes of its eight churches, a monastery, and a 
convent, rising over the numerous public and private buildings, 
produce a most pleasing effect. The ground on which Ekaterine- 
burg is built is thrown up. into hills, on the crests of which are 
several good edifices. These are again overtopped by a rocky 
mount, clothed with dark green foliage, and on its summit stands 
the observatory, used mostly for magnetic observations. The 
churches, convents, public buildings, and large houses are all built 
of brick, covered with cement, and, when seen among the pine- 
clad hills of the Oural, have a very imposing appearance. 

Nearly in the centre of the town a high embankment is carried 
across the valley of the Issetz, and at this point stand the me- 
chanical works belonging to government. They are built upon 
an enormous scale, and fitted up with machinery and tools from 
the best makers in England. Here are found Nasmyth’s steam- 
hammer, large lathes, planing machines, with punching, drilling, 
grooving, and slotting machines for every purpose. The entire 
arrangement of this establishment has been carried out, regard- 
less of expense, under the superintendence of a good practical 
English mechanic, who has served the government for about fif- 
teen years. He executed the whole of the excellent machinery 
of the Mint, in which copper money to a large amount is coined 
annually and sent into Russia. The furnace for smelting gold is 
in a building connected with the Mint, to which all the precious 
metals found in the Oural are brought. Here they are smelted 
and cast into bars, and sent to St. Petersburg. 

Near these works stands the Granilnoi Fabric, the building in 
which the jaspers, porphyries, aventurine, and other stones found 
in the Oural are made into cdlumns, pedestals, vases, and tables, 
unrivaled in workmanship either in ancient or modern times; the 
lathes, saws, and polishing machines used are turned by water- 
power. The whole establishment belongs to the crown, and is 
worked by peasants. 
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The jaspers are found in a great variety of colors—the most 
beautiful a deep green, dark purple, dark violet, gray, and cream- 
color; also a ribbon jasper with stripes of reddish-brown and 
green. The porphyries are equally fine and varied, some of most 
brilliant colors. Orlite is also a splendid stone of a deep pink 
color, with veins of yellow and black; when made into vases it is 
semi-transparent. Malachite is also used in making tables and 
various other articles. The vases are usually of a most classic 
design: this, with the rich materials in which they are executed, 
gives them a most magnificent effect; but to be able fully to ap- 
preciate such works, they must be seen in the splendid collections 
at the imperial palaces in St. Petersburg. I have frequently 
found and painted huge masses of these splendid rocks, of which 
I have now seventy-two varieties. 

‘Most magnificent jasper tables are made in this Zavod, inlaid 
with different colored stones in imitation of birds, flowers, and fo- 
liage. In 1853 I saw one of them in Ekaterineburg on which 
four or five men had been employed for six years—not an uncom- 
mon circumstance ; indeed, some examples have occupied a longer 
period. ‘The cost of labor alone in England (provided the mate- 
rial were found there) would effectually prevent such work ever 
being executed in our country. Here wages are almost nothing. 
I have seen a man engaged carving foliage on some of the jasper 
vases, in a style not excelled any where in Europe, whose wages 
were three shillings and eightpence per month, with two poods, 
or thirty-six pounds of rye flour per month to make into bread ; 
meat he is never supposed to eat. I have seen another man cut- 
ting a head of Ajax, after the antique, in jasper of two colors— 
the ground a dark green, and the head a yellowish cream-color— 
in very high relief, and intended for a brooch. It was a splendid 
production of art, and would have raised the man to a high posi- 
tion in any country in Europe except Russia. He also, poor 
man! received his three shillings and eightpence per month, and 
his bread. There are many men employed in these productions 
possessing great genius; were they free to use their talents for 
their own benefit, this country might send into civilized Europe 
numerous works of vast merit. A married man with a family re- 
ceives two poods of black flour for his wife and one pood for each 
child, on which they live and look stout. 
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I have watched men cutting the emerald, topaz, amethyst, aqua- 
marina, and other stones into different shapes, which they do with 
perfect accuracy and in good taste. Some of these brilliant gems 
have no doubt, ere this, adorned imperial majesty. These men 
also receive a like remuneration. 

The following is the rate of wages paid to the superintendents 
and workmen employed in the cutting and polishing works. ‘T'wo 
superintendents or master workmen, each of whom receives 240 
rubles banco per annum, about £11 sterling, and their ‘ black 
flour” (rye). There are also 160 workmen employed, divided into 
four classes : 


A first class workman receives 4 rubles banco per month = 8s. 8d. 


A second class ditto 8 ditto ditto = 2s. 9d. 
A third class ditto 2 ditto ditto = ls. 10d. 
A fourth class ditto, or boys, 1 ditto ditto = 1ld., 


and their black bread. 


Ekaterineburg being the capital of the Oural and the centre of 
the mining districts, here is established the Gornoi-pravlania, or 
General Board for the Direction of the Mines, which consists of a 
great number of officers who live in Ekaterineburg with their fam- 
ilies. At present the chief of the Oural is a general of artillery, 
most probably appointed to this position in consequence of nearly 
all the iron-works belonging to the crown having been employed 
for many years past in casting and boring large guns, casting shot 
and shells, and in preparing other munitions of war. There is an- 
other general of artillery stationed in Ekaterineburg, who is in- 
dependent of the chief, and holds his appointment from the Minis- 
ter of War. His duty is the general supervision and a close m- 
spection of all the guns and arms of whatever kind made in the 
Zavods of the Oural. This gentleman has artillery officers resi- 
dent in many of the Zavods to watch every process in the manu- 
facture of these destructive implements. 

There is also a Berg inspector, or chief Director of Mines, a 
most important office, filled during my visit by one of the most 
intelligent mining engineers in the empire; not only eminent for 
his talents, but also for his kind disposition and gentlemanly con- 
duct. To him and his amiable wife I am deeply indebted for 
many acts of kindness, as well as for some of the most agreeable 
days I spent in the Altai. May it please Heaven to preserve them, 
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and give lasting prosperity to their family! Many other mining 
engineers are employed in the Zavod with whom I am personally 
acquainted, and from whom I have received much attention. 

To the director of the Granilnoi Fabric, or polishing works, I 
am greatly indebted for permitting me to see the processes used in 
cutting and polishing the different jaspers and porphyries ; also for 
allowing me to examine those elegant productions of the lathe and 
chisel which adorn the imperial palaces, and confer so much credit 
on his taste and skill, To the Natchalnic of 1852 I offer my 
thanks for his valuable assistance ; the kind attentions of his wife 
will be long remembered. The Inspector of Hospitals I would 
not omit; although mentioned the last, he is not the least; to him 
and his amiable family I am indebted for many pleasing recollec- 
tions of Ekaterineburg. It would ill become me were I to forget 
other inhabitants of the town. The Golova, or Mayor of 1853,. 
and several of the merchants, I shall ever remember with pleasure.. 

A-traveler from the most civilized parts of Europe, who should 
come here to gratify his curiosity, would not find a very remark- 
able difference between the style of living in this region among 
the wealthy and that of the same class in his own country. He 
would find the ladies handsomely clad in dresses made from the 
best products of the looms of France and England, and would be 
welcomed at the fireside, and on all occasions, with a generous 
hospitality seldom met with elsewhere. If asked to dinner, he 
would find placed on the board a repast that would not disgrace 
the best hotels of the same countries. Fish and game of every 
kind are most abundant here, and luxuries from far distant regions. 
are not wanting. Wines of the finest quality, and in great variety, 
are ever found at their tables, the only drawback to comfort being 
the quantity of Champagne the traveler is obliged to drink. 

Their balls are elegant, and conducted with great propriety, and 
they dance well. The elder members of society spend their time 
at cards, risking much money in this way. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that the young men are also much addicted to gambling, 
a pursuit which often ends in ruin here as elsewhere. During my 
stay in the Oural a young officer shot himself on account of his 
losses at cards. 

Even the fair sex in ‘Bkaterineburg pass much of their time in 
card-playing. I am acquainted with one family where there are 
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no less than eleven children ; there is not a day in the year during 
which their mother spends less than five or six hours at cards, 
unless prevented by sickness; and when once she sits down to 
the card-table, husband, children, and all are forgotten. I know 
another lady here, the principal business of whose life is card-play- 
ing. She has a moderate income, and passes her days and most 
of her nights at cards; she has her daily rounds, and goes with 
as much exactness to her haunts as the most punctual merchant 
to his office. Ten o’clock in the morning is her hour of business ; 
the tables are opened and the cards placed. If no one call before 
this hour, she goes forth to her usual occupation, and seeks some 
one among her friends who will sit down and play, if only for an 
hour. The game over at one place, she goes to another, till she 
finds some one who will indulge her in a second rubber, and so 
the time passes until dinner. After dining she sleeps a couple of 
hours, and wakes quite fresh for her favorite pursuit. In the even- 
ing she has no difficulty, for many are willing to play: thus the 
time is spent until a late hour. 

. At one of the large mining towns in the Altai there lives a man 
who has become rich from gold mines, and is a celebrated card- 
player. It is no unusual circumstance for him to visit St. Peters- 
burg; and as Ekaterineburg is about midway between the capital 
and his place of residence, he is sometimes obliged to stop on the 
way to repair carriages, after a run of more than two thousand 
versts—in fact, it is often absolutely necessary. This man’s fame 
having spread far and wide, his detention in the town for the first 
time was an event which afforded the lady I have just alluded to 
the utmost delight: she could not permit such an opportunity to 
pass without trying a rubber with so renowned a champion. At 
her particular request, a friend arranged that they should meet at 
dinner. She has been heard to say, no hours ever dragged on s0 
slowly as on that: forenoon; still, the sun ran his course, and, di- 
rectly dinner was over, down they sat to cards. The evening went 
on with varied success, the lady was enraptured, and rose from 
the table the winner of a large sum. She invited her opponent to 
play the next day; after some demur he consented, and the fol- 
lowing day the contest was renewed, and continued until she had 
lost all. Nothing daunted, she urged him again to defer his jour- 
ney for four-and-twenty hours, as her half year’s income would 
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arrive by the post the following morning. But then came a diffi- 
culty about getting the money at once, as there was some formal- 
ity which would delay it a day or two. After much trouble, she 
persuaded the person to whom it was consigned to waive the usual 
form, and let her have the money immediately. She got it, and 
so strong was her ruling passion, that every moment seemed lost 
until seated at the card-table. In a few hours she left it without 
a kopek—her half year’s income entirely gone! 

Speaking with some of the most intelligent men on this sub- 
ject, their reply was, ‘‘ In England you have the daily papers, the 
monthly periodicals, a literature unequaled, and the liberty of dis- 
cussing every subject with freedom ; if we had such things to oc- 
cupy qur minds, we should not care for cards.” 

The government employs a great number of its serfs in this 
Zavod in the machine shops and on other works. None of them 
can be said to be “ poor,” if by this word is meant want of bread ; 
black bread they have, and salt; these, with a draught of quass 
(a drink made from rye), is the food of hundreds who work hard 
for twelve hours in the day, and receive for their labor fowrpence. 
The Russian peasants have most undoubtedly great imitative gen- 
ius, and nothing daunts them. Men are brought from a village, 
never having seen any mechanical operations before, and are taken 
into the Zavod. One is told he must be a blacksmith: he goes 
to his anvil without the least hesitation, and begins his work; 
another is ordered to be a fitter in the machine-shop: he seats 
himself at his bench, looks at the work his neighbor is doing, takes 
up his file, commences his new, and, to him, wonderful occupa- 
tion: so they go on through many branches. 

There is one great drawback to the efficiency of the machine 
works in Ekaterineburg—at present there 1s no practical head to 
direct. It is not, as the authorities suppose, sufficient that a man 
has been educated in the School of Mines in St. Petersburg, and 
that, after serving a few years in the Altai or the Oural mines, he 
is sent to England, and visits the different mechanical engineer- 
ing manufactories, walking through them occasionally, and taking 
notes during a period of twelve or eighteen months. This is not 
the training necessary to fit a man to direct efficiently and prac- 
tically a great establishment. He must acquire the requisite 
knowledge by the toil of his own hands. Great mechanics are 
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not made in any other way, nor is it in the power of epaulettes, of 
whatever size or material, to accomplish this object. In all our 
great machine works there are good practical mechanics able to 
direct, who have worked with their own hands. The great men 
of England have all done so; there are Fairbairn, Roberts, Nas- 
myth, Whitworth, and a host of others, as distinguished examples. 
How much better it would be to select a hundred youths, and send 
them as apprentices for seven years into different establishments, 
either in England or elsewhere; they would learn something, and 
return competent to take charge of the different departments: his 
imperial majesty and the country would then profit by their ac- 
quirements. I have been induced to make these remarks, as I 
have not been an idle spectator on my rambles through the Za- 
vods. On the other hand, I have seen and deeply regret being 
compelled to admit that, in some of the works near the Oural, cer- 
tain departments have been conducted by my own countrymen 
who were evidently quite incompetent, as the Russian government 
have learned to their cost. 

The lapidaries of Ekaterineburg deserve most honorable men- 
tion: they have brought their art to great perfection in cutting the 
various stones found in Siberia, and some of them may vie with 
the best in Europe. 

About twenty-five or thirty years ago, weveral fine crystals of 
emerald were discovered by some children while playing near the 
village of Takovaya, and were tossed about in the cottage for a 
considerable time before their character was recognized. At length 
they were sent to Ekaterineburg, and were most splendidly cut in 
the Granilnoi Fabric. They proved to be gems of rare beauty and 
great value. As all precious stones, wherever found in Siberia, 
are the property of the emperor, these ought to have been sent to 
the imperial palace in St. Petersburg; but they never reached the 
imperial jewel-case. They were sent into Germany, where they 
were bought by a prince of one of the first reigning families. 
Some years afterward, his consort, on some great occasion, visited 
the Emperor of Russia, and, while staying in St. Petersburg, wore 
these magnificent and rare gems. They were of such surpassing 
beauty as to attract the notice of the empress, who admired them 
very much, and inquired whence they were obtained. To the 
great astonishment of her imperial majesty, she was told they came 
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from Siberia. This caused a great sensation. Without giving 
time for any communication to be made to Bkaterineburg, the em- 
peror sent an officer to search the works, and the houses of all per- 
sons connected with the Granilnoi Fabric. He found in the house 
of the director several gems of great value, which the latter de- 
clared were there for safe custody. This was thought somewhat 
strange, as other gems and valuable works were lying at the mu- 
seum in the Fabric. The director was, without any investigation, 
sent to prison, and, after many years’ confinement, died there ; nor 
is it known to this day by whom these emeralds were stolen. In 
Siberia it is still believed that the man was innocent, but that, for 
the safety of persons of more consideration, it was absolutely nec- 
essary he should be imprisoned; in short, it has been hinted that 
the offense was committed by parties much nearer his imperial maj- 
esty. Since this period few emeralds of value have been discovered. 

Amethysts are still found at Tushakalva, a village near Mur- 
sinsk : these stones are far superior to the Brazilian amethyst, have 
a much greater brilliancy, and are more valuable. ery] is found 
in several parts of the Oural—some crystals exceedingly fine, of 
a blue, yellow, and rose color; those of the latter kind are rare, 
and, when perfectly transparent, of considerable value. I have 
seen some splendid specimens in Ekaterineburg most beautifully 
cut. Chrysoberyl is met. with in the same locality as the eme- 
rald; occasionally very fine crystals are obtained, and cut into 
beautiful gems. Topaz is found at Alabaska and near Maias; 
some of these magnificent crystals have been discovered six inches 
long, perfectly transparent, and sold at a very great price. Ihave 
seen fine specimens cut as gems, and exceedingly brilliant. Pink 
topaz is rare: up to this time only five small crystals have been 
met with at one of the gold mines in the South Oural; one of 
these was presented to me: I deeply regret to say that it is either 
mislaid or has been lost on the journey. 

Rose tourmaline is found at the village of Sarapulsk, near Mur- 
sinsk. This is also a rare mineral; I have seen but one crystal 
pure and transparent. Small specimens cut into gems are some- 
times to be got in Ekaterineburg under the name of “ malina 
sherl.” Smoke topaz is met with in many places in the Oural— 
some beautifully transparent, which they cut into seals of most 
elegant form. Pure transparent quartz also passes under the name 
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of topaz: large quantities of seals are made of this, and sold in 
Ekaterineburg, on which the lapidaries cut figures, coats of arms, 
or ciphers at a very moderate cost. This forms quite a trade, as 
the workmen employed in the Granilnoi Fabric cut these articles 
at home in the evenings and holidays, using a small foot-lathe. 
Malachite is also worked into a variety of beautiful ornaments, 
such as vases, work-boxes, tables, paper-weights, brooches, and 
beads, for which they find a ready sale. 

Aquamarina is brought to Ekaterineburg from Eastern Siberia. 
It is obtained near Nertchinsk, sometimes in very fine crystals of 
great value; these are cut into bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, stones 
for pins, rings, and other ornaments, and have a most sparkling 
and brilliant effect. Besides gems and seals, the lapidaries make 
tables, small vases, and paper-weights, in great numbers, of the 
different jaspers and porphyries, many of great beauty both in 
design and color. Some of the jasper paper-weights have a bunch 
of grapes in amethyst, with foliage on the top, beautifully exe- 
cuted. 

An extensive manufactory of stearine has recently been estab- 
lished near Ekaterineburg ; and as tallow is brought from Siberia 
and the Kirghis Steppe in enormous quantities, it is the intention 
of the company to make stearine, and send..it in casks into Europe ; 
also to make sufficient candles to supply the whole of Siberia. 
This will, no doubt, prove a most profitable concern, if properly 
carried on. 

Two enterprising young engineers have established machine 
works in Ekaterineburg; they are both practical men; one of 
them a very superior man. There is every hope that they will 
succeed. I do not wish it for their advantage alone, but for the 
general good they will confer on the Siberians, by introducing into 
‘that region machinery required for various useful purposes. The 
late chief of the Oural created many difficulties, and retarded their 
operations ; a more enlightened man will pursue a different course, 
and benefit the people. 

Verkne Issetzskoi Zavod, about three versts from Ekaterine- 
burg, belongs to the Yakovlif family, and here resides the chief 
director of the whole of their vast mining property. These works 
have long been celebrated for the quality of sheet iron, which stands 
unrivaled. ‘This Zavod has the appearance of a considerable town, 
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with its large furnaces, churches, and other buildings. There is 
one enormous pile, in which are all the offices for the administra- 
tion of this vast mining property; beneath are large warehouses 
for iron and other produce. Here are blast-furnaces for smelting 
the ore, forging mills, tilting mills, and rolling mills for bar and 
sheet iron, including every process until finished for the market, 
and each department is admirably managed. 

The sheet iron made in this Zavod, and at some of the other 
works belonging to it, surpasses all other productions of the kind 
either in the Oural or elsewhere. It is rolled for various pur- 
poses—for covering the roofs of houses, for sheet-iron stoves, also 
for the manufacture of a great variety of utensils. The metal is 
of so excellent a quality that I have seen it rolled as thin as post 
paper, without either crack or blemish, and with a jet black polish. 
An enormous quantity of the various sorts of this manufacture is 
sent to America, where it is most.extensively used. 

The chief director, and the different officers under him, deserve 
the highest praise, every thing in these works being conducted 
with the greatest order. The public buildings have been erected 
in good taste, and are well suited for the purposes intended. The 
cottages for the artificers are of a superior class, the streets are 
kept clean and in good order, and the people look healthy and 
very comfortable in their dwellings. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IRON AND GOLD WORKS. 


I musT now pass to the South Oural, down the valley of the 
Issetz to Nijne Issetzskoi Zavod—iron-works belonging to the 
crown, where most of the castings required for the machine works 
in Ekaterineburg are made, from which it is only twelve versts 
distant. 

On both sides of the valley low hills rise up, covered to the top 
with pine and larch trees, among which are seen the silvery birch 
waving its delicate foliage. In the valley a large lake has been 
formed by carrying a high embankment across the Issetz; and 
here stand the blast-furnaces, belching forth their smoke and flame. 
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When seen from the lake on a dark night, with their reflections 
cast on the water, and black figures dimly lighted by the red glare 
flitting past—sometimes in groups, at others singly, but soon lost 
in gloom—the scene has a touch of the infernal about it; still, it 
is highly picturesque and grand. After passing the Zavod the 
valley extends in width, and in many parts is very pretty ; clumps 
of trees with grassy meadows, with the river winding along, some- 
times lost in woods, then again breaking forth, shining like frost- 
ed silver as it rolls over its rocky bed. Twenty-two versts from 
Ekaterineburg is the village of Aramilskoi: at this place the road 
leaves the valley of the Issetz, passing over some low hills more 
toward the ridge of the Oural. After traveling about ten versts 
it descends into the valley of the River Syssert, in which stands 
Syssertsko1 Zavod—iron-works belonging to the family of Sale- 
merskoi, one of whom has taken up his abode here. The situa- 
tion is pretty, and well sheltered among wooded hills. On ap- 
proaching the Zavod, the church, hospitals, furnaces, and ware- 
houses have a very imposing appearance ; the streets are well laid 
out, and the cottages built in a much better style than is usually 
adopted in the Oural. Altogether, the town was clean, and evi- 
dently kept under the eye of the master. 

Mr. Salemerskoi is undoubtedly a man of good taste, and pos- 
sesses some valuable works of art. He is a good musician as well 
as a horticulturist, and his garden, green-houses, and hot-houses 
are on an extensive scale. He has a large orangery, well stocked 
with lemon and orange trees, some in full fruit, others in blossom, 
giving out a delicious perfume. There is also a very large house 
in which cherries, plums, and peaches are grown in great perfec- 
tion. It was, indeed, a pleasure to see these trees in full blossom; 
they reminded me of home and my childhood, bringing to my rec- 
ollection scenes that can never return. As such trees can not 
stand this climate, it is only under glass that the fruit can be pro- 
duced. His flowers and tropical plants are splendid, and well ar- 
ranged in several different houses to suit their proper temperature: 
in one there was a collection of more than 200 sorts of calceolaria. 
and almost every plant in flower; I never saw any thing more 
gorgeous: the colors were perfectly dazzling, and were in all 
shades, from the deepest purple, crimson, scarlet, and orange, to a 
pale yellow; these, with the beautiful green of their foliage, pro- 
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duced an enchanting effect. Mr. Salemerskoi is also devoting his 
attention to the breeding of English horses, and possesses some 
very fine animals. 

Having spent two days in this Zavod, sketching a view of the 
works, on I traveled over a wooded, undulating country. In some 
parts extensive tracts of rye were growing most luxuriantly, in 
others fine pastures for cattle extended far among the trees: the 
verdure and foliage indicated that I was going in a southerly di- 
rection. The country for about thirty-five versts after leaving 
Syssertskoi has not one single point either of interest or beauty, 
but on approaching Lake Silatch the scenery improves; to the 
west of the lake pine-clad hills rise up until overtopped by Mount 
Sugomac and the crest of the Oural. From this point the road 
passes into a fine woodland country, sometimes through rich pas- 
ture-land, with large clumps of birch and poplars. Occasionally - 
the path was close on the shore of the lake, which was exceeding- 
ly shallow and rocky ; again the road turned into the woods, wind- 
ing along some park-like scenery, until at length Kaslinskoi was 
seen standing close upon the margin of the lake, with its Zavod 
sending up a dense black smoke; its churches and other large 
buildings, with their green domes and golden crosses sparkling in 
the sun, gave it a grand and imposing appearance. 

These iron-works are famed throughout the Oural for the supe- 
rior quality of castings they produce. On going through the 
warehouse, I was astonished by the sharpness and beauty of the 
different articles manufactured, consisting of tables, perforated in 
tracery and foliage, most delicately executed ; chairs of a similar 
pattern, small boxes, baskets, and dishes for cards, in beautiful 
open-work ; animals, paper-weights, and various other articles, cast 
equal to any thing produced in Berlin. With a good designer 
and carver in these works, they could cast any thing, as the met- 
al used possesses much fluidity. 

From this Zavod the road runs along the shore of the Irtiash 
Lake, which is near twenty versts in length, and in places ten 
broad, extending nearly up to the foot of Mount Sugomac. Some 
parts of the eastern shores are rocky, but of no great elevation ; 
here and there very large masses have been detached from the 
rocks, and are now lying at a considerable distance. It is some- 
what difficult to account for their removal; small blocks would be 
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forced out into the lake by the recoil of the waves, but masses 
weighing from sixty to one hundred tons are not so easily moved. 
They may have been lifted out with the ice during a gale of wind, 
as sometimes the storm tumbles the water about in the lakes fear- 
fully. A short distance to the east there is another lake, Kizil- 
tash; this is also of considerable dimensions. In fact, the coun- 
try abounds in lakes, interspersed among fine woodland scenery 
and rich pastures. 

After passing the Kaizil-tash the road crosses some thickly- 
wooded hills for about five or six versts; then we looked down 
into the valley beneath, and saw at a short distance Kishtymsky 
Zavod, with its large mansion called the castle. It is, indeed, an 
enormous edifice, forming three sides of a quadrangle, with its out- 
buildings, and inclosed on the fourth with a wall and iron railing; 
in the centre are massive brick gate-piers and iron gates. This 
dwelling of a miner in the Oural would make some of our best 
baronial mansions look insignificant if placed in contrast with it. 
The building is of brick, now become black from the smoke of the 
iron-works, which stand at a short distance to the west. Nor has 
it been finished externally ; only a very small part has been plas- 
tered with cement, just sufficient to show the design and details, 
which are exceedingly bold. The interior has been completed ; 
in the centre, on the ground floor, there is a large entrance-hall, 
with a beautiful groined ceiling in brick-work ; beyond this is a 
large room, also groined and made fire-proof, the ceiling well fin- 
ished with ribs and tracery ; the centre window opens to the floor, 
leading to a large circular portico, from which two circular flights 
of stone steps descend into the garden. The whole of this floor is 
used by the director for his residence. At each end of the build- 
_ ing are two magnificent stone staircases leading to the upper story, 
which contains the principal rooms: they are most spacious and 
lofty. Here, again, we see the hand of Demidoff, this place hav- 
ing also been built by him. Every plan that has been made ei- 
ther by him or under his direction possesses something character- 
istic of the man. In mines, and all connected therewith, he has 
shown a mind as great as his patron’s; and so long as a mine is 
worked or a furnace smelts ore in the Oural, his name will descend 
to each succeeding generation as one of the most distinguished of 
his era. 
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The situation for this mansion has been well chosen, near the 
head of the lake; the views from the principal rooms take in the 
finest points in this part of the Oural, and some are particularly 
beautiful. Mount Sugomac is seen rising high above the lake, 
forming the last watch-tower looking over Siberia. Here I also 
observed the sun go down. When just below the horizon, a splen- 
did yellow and orange color spread over the sky, with deep crim- 
son clouds stretching along in feathery and wavy lines; higher up 
rolled billowy masses, tinged on their lower edges with a deep red 
shading into gray. Against this golden sky Sugomac reared his 
dark purple crest, which, with his misty ravines and dense forests, 
were distinctly reflected in Nature's mirror at his feet. Then the 
glorious colors of the sky were shed upon this lake, lighting it up 
like liquid fire, and it was rendered still more brilliant by the deep 
shade of evening spread over the dark woods which surround it. 
Truth obliges me to add that during the summer months no one 
occupies these rooms, and this magnificent scenery, therefore, ex- 
cites no admiration. 

The garden, which extends along the shore of the lake, has some 
fine avenues of lime-trees, now in full bloom, forming a most de- 
lightfal shade in summer. These, and the great variety of flowers 
and shrubs in bloom, gave forth a most delicious fragrance; in 
addition, from the midst of the shrubbery the nightingale warbled 
forth his delightful song. Such enjoyments, with the gentle rip- 
ple of the lake, and the calm and beautiful sunset, which diffused 
over every thing a heavenly radiance, made me forget that I was 
on the border of that much-dreaded and often-abused Siberia. 

Having remained several days at this Zavod, sketching the 
scenery, visiting Mount Sugomac with its caverns, one of which 
is said to be three hundred feet in length, and other interesting 
objects, I took leave of my hospitable host and passed on to other 
ecenes. My road was along the eastern flank of the chain to Soi- 
manofsky gold mines; there the scenery becomes more wild: mass- 
es of rock are seen among the pine and birch trees, and not far to 
the eastward is Lake Uvaldi, with its small islands. In this re- 
gion lakes are very numerous: [ have been told that more than 
one hundred can be seen from the summit of Mount Sugomac. 

After crossing the River Kialim, I followed its course to Lake 
Argasi, in the Ilman-tou, which was worth sketching. My route 
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was now up the valley of the River Maias, in which there are sev- 
eral gold mines: some have been very rich ; they are the property 
of the crown. This valley is beautifully studded with birch, pop- 
lar, and willows; several kinds of flowering shrubs are also grow- 
ing along the banks of the river; and, being well sheltered from 
the cold winds, the herbage, flowers, and foliage were most luxuri- 
ant. In the open glades a splendid crop of grass was growing, in 
some places nearly up to my shoulders; of this I had abundant 
proof, having walked through it, and shot many double snipes 
while crossing to one of the gold mines. In a few days the whole 
_ of this grass will be cut down and made into hay, affording to the 
hardy peasants of the district abundance of winter food for their 
cattle. Every family in this region possesses horses, cows, pigs, 
and often poultry; good milk and cream they always have, but 
few of them understand how to make good butter. Their gardens 
will produce almost every kind of vegetable. On the hills is found 
plenty of wild fruit—strawberries, red and black currants, bilber- 
ries, a wild cherry growing on a small plant not more than two 
feet high, and raspberries, all having a most delicious flavor. In 
the mountains there is plenty of game, not protected by game- 
laws. Each peasant walks off with his rifle, kills either birds or 
deer, and then returns to his cottage to feast on his spoil. In most 
of the mountain streams grayling are found in great numbers, and 
very large pike are caught in the lakes. 

Leaving this lovely valley, the road crosses the Oural-tou to the 
westward, skirting round the rocky summits called Alexander- 
sopka, named after the present emperor, who visited it when in the 
Oural. This forms the watershed between Europe and Asia, and 
into the latter the Maias, along whose banks I had been traveling, 
runs. Having crossed the ridge, the road descends rapidly into 
the valley of the River Ai, which finds its way through many a 
winding gorge into Europe. At a short distance below the sum- 
mit of the ridge I had a beautiful view looking down into the val- 
ley, where I observed a large lake, and a small part of Zlataoust, 
its white buildings shining brightly in the sun at the foot of the 
Urenga. 

The descent was rather abrupt in some places, and afforded, at 
the different turnings of the road, several fine views of the higher 
peaks of the South Oural; and at about ten versts distant to the 
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northeast is Taganai, signifying, in the Bashkir language, ‘ Tri- 
pod of the Moon,” which rises boldly above the surrounding mount- 
ains. Its bold rocky peaks are seen from a great distance; and 
the best aventurine found in the Oural has been obtained from 
some rocks near the summit. To the southwest are seen Iremel 
and Iaman-tou: these three are the highest points in the South 
Oural. ' After a gallop of about seven versts down this steep de- 
scent (a speed the yemstchick considers absolutely necessary), we 
redched the valley, where the road turns sharp round toward the 
north; and here stands a small chapel, at which the passing peas- 
ant always offers up his prayers. From this point there is a fine 
view of Taganai. 

The road now runs at a short distance from the shore of the 
lake, affording a good view of Zlataoust, nestled between the mount- 
ains, with the Ureng’ rising far above it. After crossing the 
small river Tisma on a rough wooden bridge, the road turns to 
the west, under the high rocks at the head of the lake, along which 
we bounded, and in about ten minutes were galloping at full speed 
into Zlataoust. There was a great festival; the people were all 
going about in their holiday attire; the women and girls dressed, 
as usual, in very gay colors, and playing in groups; and the bright 
sunny day made the Zavod look absolutely charming. 

Zlataoust is the Birmingham and Sheffield of the Oural, and 
stands on the banks of the River Aj, in a very narrow part of the 
valley. A high embankment has been carried across, which has 
formed a lake six or seven versts long, and about two versts broad. 
Here are erected all the different works required for this great 
manufactory of arms, to which this body of water gives the mov- 
ing power. ~_ 

- There is a large blast furnace where the ores are smelted; also 

forging mills, in which the pig iron is hammered into bars; in 
fact, every process is carried on, until the raw material becomes 
steel. Up to the year 1847 these works were under the admin- 
istration, of General Anossoff, one of the most skillful and ingen- 
ious metallurgists of the age. 

Here is also an enormous fire-proof building, consisting of three 
stories. In the ground floor, sabres, swords, daggers, cuirasses, 
and helmets are forged, while in the upper stories every other proc- 
eas is carried on (except grinding, which is done in another large 
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building near at hand) until the weapons are completed. The 
etching and ornamenting on some of the swords are most exquis- 
itely executed. These workshops were designed by, and built 
under the direction of General Anossoff. I have not seen either 
in Birmingham or Sheffield any establishment that can compare 
with them; indeed, this is one of the most extensive and best- 
arranged fabrics of arms in Europe. 

There is also an excellent museum, built by order of the Em- 
peror Alexander the First, containing a fine collection of arms, 
cuirasses, and similar curiosities, with specimens of every variety 
of sabre, sword, or other arms manufactured in these works since 
the commencement of the establishment, beautifully disposed in 
columns and pyramids; several of the rooms are splendidly dec- 
orated with arms and implements of war. There is also a library, 
and a well-arranged collection of minerals. 

These works had been under the care and management of Colo- 
nel Anossoff for many years previous to 1847, in the spring of 
which I first made his acquaintance. During this long period 
the colonel had turned his attention to the ancient art of damascen- 
ing arms, which had long been lost in Europe; and he, by inde- 
fatigable zeal, with much skill succeeded in rescuing this long-lost 
art from oblivion. Being placed on the confines of Asia, where 
damask blades are still held in high estimation, he had opportuni- 
ties of seeing sabres, ataghans, and daggers of great value, which 
some of the Asiatic chiefs still possess; also of procuring speci- 
mens through the aid of the caravans from Khiva, Bokhara, and 
even India. Added to this, General Perroffsky, the governor of 
Orenburg, and commander-in-chief of the army in this region, had 
one of the rarest private collections of ancient and niodern arms 
in the world, and with a liberality which so truly characterizes a 
great mind, placed it at the disposal of Anossoff. Select exam- 
ples were taken to Zlataoust, their material and fabrication studied 
with untiring assiduity, and chemical experiments resorted to, un- 
til, step by step, and after years of toil, damascene sabres and 
arms were produced, perhaps unequaled even in ancient, certainly 
never approached in modern times. 

' In the summer of 1847 General Anossoff was made Governor 
of Tomsk, and Chief of the Mines in the Altai. He soon removed 
to his new appointment, which prevented our meeting again until 
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the following winter. On my return to Barnaoul after my first 
ramble in the Altai, with true hospitable kindness he invited me 
to his house, and, feeling much interest in his discoveries, I often 
made them the subject of our conversation. Although removed 
to other regions, far from the spot on which he had through many 
a sleepless night wrought out his path to fame, besides having 
other important functions to discharge, he found time to pursue his 
favorite study, and actually began making steel, or, as he named it, 
Boulat, the material which he used for making damascene arms. 
In May, 1848, I accompanied him to some of the Zavods in the 
Altai, at one of which he said, ‘*I will make arms here even su- 
perior to those I have made at Zlataoust, and this shall be the 
Birmingham of the Altai.” 

Here we separated, and I wandered far over Asia before we met 
again in March, 1850: he was still occupied with his researches, 
and showed me some dagger-blades made in the Altai, which he 
considered peculiarly fine. I often urged the general to complete 
his treatise on this subject, one in an abridged form having been 
published several years before, since which time important and 
valuable results have proceeded from his investigations. I was 
assured that every process had been carefully noted down, and that 
he was in possession of much invaluable information, which at 
some future time would be given to the world. 

In 1851, while I was sketching among the mountains and plains 
on which more than six hundred years before Genghis Khan mar- 
shaled his vast hosts, my friend died at Omsk: not one member 
of his family was near to soothe his last moments or receive his 
parting blessing, they being in St. Petersburg, near two thousand 
miles distant.* 


' 


' © Captain James Abbott, of the Honorable East India Company’s Artillery, has 
paid a just tribute to-the genius of Anossoff in his narrative of ‘‘A Journey from 
Herant to St.; Petetsbarg.” I may also add that his visit to the ‘Siberian home” 
of this amiabJefamiily has never been forgotten. I am also in a position to add that 
the shaw] in which he was wounded in the night attack of the Huzzauks has been 
united, and is still preserved as a treasure by his Ouralian friends. ‘‘ So far Colonel 
Anossoff [he was made a general in 1843], a man whose researches in this depart- 
ment of science have enabled him to revive the natural damask in a degree of per- 
fection which I have never observed in the workmanship even of the ancients, and 
which certainly can not be approached by fabrics of any Eastern nation at present 
existing. ‘The Russian damask, on the contrary, discovered by my friend Colonel 
Anossoff, is natural. Jt is a peculiar modification of cast steel, by which it is im- 
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When Anossoff left Zlataoust its glory departed as far as re- 
gards damascening arms. The works were placed under the su- 
perintendence of a mind infinitely inferior; and in the summer of 
1853, on my visit to Zlataoust, I found that a damask blade could 
not be manufactured. On my return from Asia I brought with 
me a few of these blades, and one I presented to a friend who has 
sought glory at the cannon’s mouth. At present he fills a most 
honorable post in his country’s service. Should he at any future 
time be called upon to lead her sons to battle, I trust he will do 
it with this brand; it is one that will never fail him: he will find 
it true as his own courage. 

After sketching in Zlataoust and the neighborhood, I visited 
the mines where garnets and some other rare minerals are obtain- 
ed. JI also sketched a few scenes on the River Ai. [I left the 
place with regret, and, as I ascended from the valley, looked back 
on the spot where my friend had successfully labored, convinced 
that I should never see it again. My road was now up the Ou- 


pressed with a peculiar character in its crystallization, which character betrays itself 
when the corrosion of acids, by acting more violently between the interstices of the 
structure than elsewhere, traces out the arrangement of the crystals. This property 
is communicated to the damask of Zlataoust by a process tending to perfect the 
quality of the steel, and to impress upon cast steel the elastic properties of a softer 
material. The general fault of European blades is, that, being forged of shear steel 
for the sake of elasticity, they are scarcely perceptible of the keen edge that cast 
steel will assume. The genius of Anossoff has triumphed over this objection, not 
in hardening the soft steel, but in giving elasticity to the hard; and it may be 
doubted whether any fabric jn the world can compete with that of Zlataoust in the 
production of weapons combining an equal degree of edge and elasticity. The water 
of this variety of damask resembles most that of No. 5, of my list above. It is a 
succession of small bundles of almost parallel lines, occupying the whole breadth of 
the blade, the ends of the bundles crossing and mingling at the point af janction ; 
T have called them nearly parallel lines, because such they are to superficial observa- 
tion. They are, however, a series of minute curves, forming together lines, disposed 
in bundles articulated together, and dividing the length of the weapon into many 
sections. They have not the regular articulation of the articulated Khorussaunie 
blade; their lines are infinitely.finer. I have seen several, which were condemned 
for insufficient temper, submitted to the action of the engine by which they are 
broken. The blades were bent double, and back again, several times ere they could 
be divided. The red hue observed upon damask blades I have seen only on those 
of Zlataoust.” 

In another part of his narrative the captain expresses a hope that the man who is 
“* building to himself and his country a name in the world of science” may not, like 
too many of the illustrious, wear his laurels over his tomb. Alas! his country has 
not added one stone to his simple monument, or a line to his epitaph. He lies for- 
gotten by all except his family, and a few friends who knew his worth. 
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ral-tou, over which I must cross to the gold-mines in the south. 
The peaks of the Oural-tou are on the line dividing Asia and 
Europe: they are rugged and picturesque. The highest of these 
rocks has been named Alexander-sopka, and an inscription near 
the summit records the date of the Grand-Duke Alexander’s as- 
cent. These peaks are about 2500 feet above the level of the 
sea, and are seen at a great distance when approaching the Oural 
from the steppes of Asia. 

Not far from this summit, in one of the valleys of the Taganai, 
a singular incident happened to an old woman. Her cow had 
strayed, and was nowhere to be found in her usual pastures. 
This gave the good dame considerable anxiety. At last she de- 
termined to search for her in the higher valleys. Leaving her 
cottage early one morning, she rambled on for several hours, and 
at length found herself far up on the Taganai without coming 
upon any traces of the fugitive. This was very disheartening ; 
still, she would not give up her search. The valley she had en- 
tered upon was thickly wooded with pines in many parts; in 
others there were fine open glades, with clumps of bushes and 
shrubs, and among these she wended her way from one little plot 
of grass to another. At last she spied the well-known dark brown 
hide through some bushes. The old woman thought of the many 
hours she had been searching for the truant, and, stealing softly 
on, determined to give her sufficient chastisement. When within 
reach of her birchen staff, the blows fell fast. Up sprang the an- 
imal and turned sharp round, when, to the dame’s horror, she saw 
a large brown bear. The two stood staring at each other, appa- 
rently with equal astonishment and apprehension, when Bruin, 
seized with a sudden panic, turned tail and bolted. 

Near the scene of this heroine’s adventure, two children, one 
four and the other six years old, rambled away from their friends, 
who were hay-making. ‘They had gone from one thicket to an- 
other gathering fruit, laughing and enjoying the fun. At last they 
came near a bear lying on the grass, and, without the slightest 
apprehension, went up to him. He looked at them steadily with- 
out moving; at length they began playing with him, and mount- 
ed upon his back, which he submitted to with perfect good-humor. 
In short, both seemed inclined to be pleased with each other; in- 
deed, the children. were delighted with their new play-fellow. The 
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parents, missing the truants, became alarmed, and followed on 
their track. They were not long in searching out the spot, when, 
to their dismay, they beheld one child sitting on the bear’s back, 
and the other feeding him with fruit! They called quickly, when 
the youngsters ran to their friends, and Bruin, apparently not 
liking the interruption, went away into the forest. 

I shall frequently have occasion to speak of Cossack and Kal- 
muck hunters, also of the daring of the Siberian peasant in his 
combats with the bear, but shall now introduce to my readers one 
of my acquaintance of the softer sex, who was not surpassed in 
courage and daring by either Kalmuck or Cossack. In one of my 
rambles after leaving Pavdinska, which led me to the east of Ver- 
koturia and as far as the River Tavda, I came upon a party of 
peasants in the forest cutting wood, and among them were several 
women. It was here that I first made the acquaintance of Anna 
Petrovnaia, the bear-hunter. Her fame has spread far from the 
scenes of her conflicts with Bruin, who has not in the wide range 
of Siberia a more intrepid or dangerous enemy. At this time she 
was about thirty-two years of age, neither tall nor stout, but her 
step was firm, and she was strong and active. Her countenance 
was soft and pleasing; indeed, there was nothing in her appear- 
ance that indicated her extraordinary intrepidity. It is true she 
came of a good stock, her father and brothers being famous hunt- 
ers. I was informed that very early in life she had displayed a 
love for the chase; and having been taught how to use the rifle, 
many wolves and other animals had fallen by her hand. Each 
time that bear-skins were brought home by the different members 
of her family, her desire increased to add one to her other spoils. 
Without breathing a word to any one, and with this object in 
view, she set out on a sporting ramble, the conversations of her 
family having afforded sufficient intimation of the course she 
eught to take. 

One day a large black bear had been seen by one of her broth- 
ers when ranging through the forest with his pea-rifle in quest of 
smaller game. This was spoken of in her presence, and the plan 
of a campaign arranged, to be carried into effect in a day or two. 
The next morning, long before any member of the household had 
left their beds, she had put on her hunting-gear, saddled a horse, 
slung her rifle over her shoulder, and rode away. Anna was so 
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erratic in her movements that her absence caused no uneasiness, 
and before day dawned she was many versts from the cottage. 
Early in the morning she reached the forest and secured her horse, 
so that he might feed while she penetrated the thick and tangled 
wood before her. 

There was a heavy dew on the grass in the open glades, and 
she observed that Bruin was taking his morning ramble, his track 
being. quite fresh. Looking to the priming of her rifle, and add- 
ing powder from her flask, she went on with a firm step. The 
bear had made many turnings on his march, but she followed him 
with all the sagacity of a bloodhound, and never once lost his 
trail. Hour after hour passed, however, and she had not caught 
a glimpse of him. As it threatened to be a long chase, Anna had 
recourse to her little bag, sat down by a small stream and made 
her breakfast on a piece of rye bread, washed down with a draught 
from the pure liquid flowing at her feet. Having ended her fru- 
gal meal, she shouldered her rifle and again pushed on. She had 
another long and fruitless walk. Satisfied, however, that she was 
on his track, she pursued it till she arrived at a bed of high plants, 
that included the giant fennel, of the flowers of which the bears 
are very fond. While proceeding along the edge of this bed, a 
fresh indication, well known to hunters, assured her that the long- 
sought-for game was at hand. As she was creeping cautiously 
forward, out rushed the bear, with a loud growl, about twenty 
yards in front. Quickly she threw forward the prongs of her 
rifle, dropped on one knee and got a good sight, the animal star- 
ing at her almost motionless. She now touched the trigger, there 
followed a flash, a savage growl succeeded, then a struggle for a 
minute or two, and her wish was accomplished: the bear lay 
dead! 

After taking off his skin, she started in search of her horse, 
which she found at no great distance, for she had been brought 
back nearly to the spot where she commenced the chase. She 
was shortly on her way home, and astonished her family, on her 
entrance to the cottage, by throwing the skin on the floor. Since 
this time Anna Petrovnaia has engaged with and killed sixteen 
bears. 

Our horses were turned once more toward the south, and by a 
winding track we descended to the Tchornia, passing from this 
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into a longitudinal valley thickly wooded with birch, aspen, and 
poplar. We were now entering into the golden regions ; and aft- 
er passing one smal] chain of hills, should soon reach Zarevo- 
Alexandroffsky, lying in a broad valley, with several conical hills 
rising up of no great elevation. Formerly this tract was exceed- 
ingly rich in gold alluvium, very many lumps of solid gold having 
been found here varying from one pound to fifteen, then consider- 
ed enormous masses of the precious metal. 

In the year 1824 the Emperor Alexander the First visited the 
Oural and the different Zavods belonging to the crown and to pri- 
vate persons. The gold mines also received some of his majesty’s 
attention, this region in particular,as large pieces had not been 
found in any other place. Lumps of fifteen pounds weight are 
unquestionably worth digging for, and perhaps this induced the 
emperor to excavate for gold in a part of the mine with his own 
hands. After digging and delving for somewhat more than an 
hour, his imperial majesty’s arms intimated that wielding the 
pickaxe and shovel was physically more laborious than holding 
the sceptre. He gave up, having thrown out a quantity of sand 
from which some gold was washed in small grains. A workman 
continued the excavation, and at the depth of two feet below where 
his majesty left off digging, found a lump weighing twenty-four 
pounds sixty-eight zolotniks. ‘To commemorate the event, and 
point out the exact spot on which his imperial majesty labored as 
a gold-digger, a small pyramid was erected. 

These mines continued to be worked with great success for 
many years. In 1843 another large piece, weighing two poods 
four pounds, was found at no great depth under one of the old 
buildings. Years before, they had excavated all round it, little 
dreaming of the treasure over which the workmen trampled daily. 
The peasant who discovered this large mass was made free by the 
late Emperor Nicholas, and a pension granted him for life. It is 
only in this valley, near a small stream named Tash-kuturgun, 
and immediately around the work of Zarevo-Alexandroffsky, that 
the large pieces have been found. In 1853 these mines were still 
being worked successfully. . I was greatly surprised to find the 
gold alluvium covering the small hills; in some places there were 
not more than twelve inches in depth of this earthy matter above 
the rocks, and in many places these elevations were covered with 
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bushes. The workmen were stripping the rocks, and sending their 
gold-bestudded garments to the washing-machine. 

This quiet little valley, less than half a century ago, was smil- 
ing in verdant beauty, and covered with a rich green turfy carpet, 
bespangled with many a blossom, while various flowering and 
other shrubs were dotted about in masses, among which the wild 
deer wandered with her fawn, cropping the young shoots, and 
sporting on every glade, divested of fear. But man’s thirst for 
gold led him hither, and he is rooting up the earth from every 
crevice, absolutely sweeping the rocks bare, and leaving them 
bleaching in the sun. 

But man and his works have their appointed time: the mighty 
sovereign who here dug up the dust has returned to his mother 
earth, and the small pyramid built little more than thirty years 
ago has fallen into decay, and no relic of it remains. A subscrip- 
tion was raised among the mining engineers in the Oural to erect 
a more lasting monument on the place. A granite basement has 
been built, with an arched recess on one side, closed in by a pair 
of iron doors, wherein a table is placed, on which stands a small 
box containing some of the grains of gold dug out by his imperial 
majesty ; the shovel and pickaxe used on the occasion rest beside 
the box ; above them hangs a picture of a saint. These ence are 
carefully guarded. 

On the top of this granite basement, which j is diminished by 
four steps, a cast iron pedestal is placed, having panels on the 
sides ; on one is an inscription, and on the others military tro- 
phies. It would have been more in character to have filled the 
compartments with bas-reliefs, showing the digging, washing, and 
other processes used in collecting gold. At each angle, on the 
corner of the pedestal, sits the double-headed eagle. Above the 
pedestal rises up a Corinthian column, with a wreath of oak-leaves 
twisted round it, very well executed, both in the modeling and 
casting. On the top of the-capital stands a bust of his imperial 
majesty Alexander the First—an excellent likeness. This mon- 
ument will last for ages, unless hurled down by an earthquake. 
About two hundred yards from the column a wooden post marks 
the place where the large piece was found in 1843: both are de- 
posited in the museum of the Imperial School of Mines. 

I spent three days visiting the gold mines, and sketching sev- 
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eral views in this valley, once so rich in the precious ore. Hven 
now it is interesting, as all the lower hills of the Oural are well 
wooded and picturesque; and farther down in the valley are sev- 
eral small lakes, in which are found great numbers of water-fowl. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
ENGLISHMEN IN THE OURAL. 


ENGLISH mechanics have been employed in the Oural from a 
very early period in its mining operations. More than one of them 
have become celebrated for their eccentricity, whose names will be 
handed down through many generations in connection with the 
works. In the reign of the Emperor Paul, a young mechanic, 
named Major, was engaged by the Russian government, and sent 
to Ekaterineburg to superintend a small mechanical establishment. 
In this town Major spent a long life, and constructed many ma- 
chines, which, rude as they were, proved of essential value in the 
mining districts. Peasants were sent to him from the different 
villages, who had never in their lives seen any mechanical tools 
except an axe and a saw; indeed, they were supremely ignorant. 
In making a cog-wheel, when the cogs and spaces had been di- 
vided for them, they never supposed it of the slightest moment if 
the cog happened to be an inch thicker than was required, the 
space less, or vice versd, if it suited their humor. 

Major entered upon his duties scarcely knowing a word of the 
Russian language, which, of course, added much to his difficulties. 
However, as years rolled on he acquired some knowledge of it. 
German he also learned by coming in contact with the miners, 
many of whom were from the Hartz Mountains. French was 
spoken by the superior officers in the Oural, and he contrived to 
add a little of this to his stock. His pay was liberal, and living 
cheap, which enabled him to maintain a good establishment. He 
was kind and good-natured to the workmen, and gained their es- 
teem, as well as that of the officers who served under him, while | 
his eccentricity afforded a fund of amusement for all. After con- 
ducting the machine works for some ten or twelve years, a better 
understanding prevailed. He established a sort of jargon pecul- 
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iarly hisown. In giving his instructions he would begin in Russ, 
add a few words of German, then a scrap of French, glide into an 
English sentence, and conclude with a thundering oath. 

He was peculiar in his habits, and particular about the machin- 
ery under his charge being kept in good order. When dressing 
in the morning he invariably put on three pairs of stockings, and 
a pair of wide Russian boots over them. Thus prepared, he would 
sally forth on a tour of inspection, and the first soil he discovered, 
he would call for the engineer and rate him in a polyglot of an ex- 
ceedingly impressive character; then would sit down, pull off his 
boot, and draw off a stocking, with which he would personally re- 
move the dirt or stain. On he went, repeating the operation as 
often as necessary, leaving a stocking at each place where it had 
been used, and returning home in the evening sometimes with one 
stocking on, and very often with bare legs. Woe betide the de- 
linquent who failed to bring home the stocking left at his machine, 
for the birch would be sure to refresh his memory the next morn- 
ing: he never forgave this neglect. | 

When the Emperor Alexander the First visited the Oural, his 
imperial majesty was greatly pleased with the works Major had 
established, and, as a token of his satisfaction, presented him with 
a piece of land containing about twenty English acres, with all 
the minerals it contained, and gold was known to be deposited 
there. Though several versts distant from Kkaterineburg, Major 
built for himself a house here, still holding his situation of princi- 
pal engineer to the Oural mines. A few years later he began to 
excavate and wash the gold sand, usually obtaining more than two 
poods of gold a year at a very small cost of labor. This was 
worth about £3500. He had gone on in this way for several 
years, living at his country house with very few people about him, 
often having no domestic except an old woman. The gold-wash- 
- ing ceased about the middle of September, and the workmen em- 
ployed were paid their wages and returned to their homes. The 
quantity of precious metal obtained during the summer was accu- 
rately known to these men, each day’s produce being weighed, en- 
tered in a book, and delivered to Major every evening. He de- 
posited it in an iron box which stood in his cabinet, and carried 
the key in his pocket. This year had been more than usually 
productive, and there were more than three poods of gold in the 
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box. It was also well known that within a very short period of 
the works closing the engineer would send this box and its con- 
tents to the smelting works in Ekaterineburg to be cast into bars, 
after which it would be forwarded to the Mint in St. Petersburg. 
One Sunday evening Major and his old housekeeper were alone 
in the house, he occupied in his cabinet, and she sitting in her own 
room not far from the entrance-door. Suddenly her attention was 
drawn to a noise in the outward lobby, which induced her to leave 
the room. The moment she got into the entrance, she was seized 
and thrown down a staircase leading to some apartments below. 
Her screams and the noise reached Major in his cabinet, who rush- 
ed out with a candle in his hand, when a blow from an axe fell 
upon his head, and he never breathed again. After this the mur- 
derers possessed themselves of the box and gold, ransacked the 
place in search of other treasure, and then departed, closing the 
doors after them. All this time the old woman was lying at the 
foot of the stairs in a state of insensibility, quite unconscious of 
the tragedy which had been enacted in the rooms above. It was 
not until the morning of the third day after that one of the officers 
from the machine works went to consult Major on some matter of 


importance. 


On reaching the house no smoke was rising from the chimney, 
the windows were closed, and a solemn stillness reigned over the 
place, which oppressed him with unpleasant forebodings.” After 
securing his horse in the usual place, he ascended the steps and 
entered the house, where lay the ghastly and mutilated body of 
his friend still grasping the candlestick. Rushing from the house, 
he sprang into his saddle and galloped furiously to announce the 
terrible discovery. Presently other officers and the police were 
seen hurrying toward the spot, the news spreading rapidly, and 
causing a great sensation. Search was made, and the old woman 
found at the bottom of the stairs, still living, but insensible. Ev- 
ery means were adopted to restore consciousness, which in time 
was effected. It was only then that she learned what had befallen 
her master, but she could give no description of the villains. 

A strict investigation commenced, when it was ascertained that 
the gold had been carried off, though the papers and letters he 
had been writing remained on his table untouched. Suspicion 
fell on the workmen, who were seized and examined, but it was 
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clearly proved that they were innocent. The housekeeper remain- 
ed in a very critical state, so great had been the injuries she had 
received by the fall and the effect which the murder had produced 
on her mind: she relapsed into a state of unconsciousness, and so 
remained for many weeks, medical aid being useless. At last she 
began to revive; gradually improving in strength, her mind be- 
came calm, and her reason perfectly restored. Great hopes were 
now entertained that she would be able to give evidence by which 
this mystery might be unraveled. 

It was a well-known fact that Major was in the habit of sitting 
up till a very late hour, and the woman proved beyond all doubt 
that the murder had been committed about a quarter before two 
o’clock in the morning. She had been seized so suddenly that she 
could not tell how many men were in the lobby, but she thought 
only three. This was all the evidence that could be obtained; a 
strict watch, however, was kept over the actions of several men, in 
the expectation of their trying to dispose of the gold. One of 
them was a small merchant, whose dealings in gold the police had 
some reason to suspect. He was taken and examined, but he 
clearly proved to the satisfaction of the police that he was ninety 
versts distant shortly after six o’clock on the morning of the mur- 
der, at Kamenskoi Zavod with the director, and was set at liberty. 

Years passed over; the murder was often the theme of conver- 
sation in Ekaterineburg, but all hopes of penetrating the mystery 
with which it was invested were given up. At this time the quan- 
tity of gold stolen from the mines and sent into Tartary and Bok- 
hara had become so enormous, that the Russian government determ- 
ined to discover how it was effected. An officer of gend’arme 
was dispatched to Ekaterineburg, where he in due time arrived dis- 
guised as a peasant. His passport was in order, and so well was 
his object kept secret, that even the police and other authorities 
believed him to be what he seemed. He soon ingratiated him- 
self among his class, living and drinking with them at the kabacks, 
and hearing all that passed, and gradually acquired from his un- 
suspicious associates the knowledge of which he was in search. 
He discovered that there were persons engaged in these gold rob- 
beries far away from Ekaterineburg, through whom the precious 
metal was got out of the country. During his stay among the 
peasants in this town and at the mines he provided himself with 
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gold, and now changed the locality of his operations. Without 
exciting any suspicion among his companions, he departed for 
Omsk to dispose of his stolen treasure; he was even intrusted by 
some of his new friends with small parcels to sell for them. 
Shortly after his arrival in the capital of Western Siberia he be- 
gan to associate with the Tartars, and very cautiously intimated 
that he had a little gold to dispose of. This was done in so pro- 
fessional a manner that he was soon introduced to the great gold 
dealer, whose influence was so great that the Tartars dared not 
buy gold unless it had passed through his hands. This was get- 
ting to the fountain-head. Several anxious days passed, when 
early one morning a Tartar acquaintance called, and said the police 
had been making inquiries about his visit to Omsk which might 
lead to unpleasant consequences; he therefore advised that the 
gold should be disposed of without delay, and proposed to accom- 
pany him to the dealer. Nothing loth, he was ready with his par- 
cels in a few minutes. The Tartar told him to be under no ap- 
prehension when he saw the buyer, as it was all right and safe. 
On they went, and after a long walk his guide led him through 
a yard into a large house, taking him at once into a room in which 
stood a table with a multitude of papers. He then went out, re- 
turning in a few minutes, saying that the gentleman would come 
to them shortly. It was not long before a man came in with a 
long Bokharian kalat on, tied round his waist with a shawl. Tak- 
ing his seat at the table, he asked the assumed peasant, in a very 
rude manner, how much gold he had stolen, where he came from, 
and a variety of other questions calculated to frighten him. All 
these were answered in a very submissive tone. The gold was 
then ordered to be produced, which was done, and the weight of 
each packet marked thereon. The Tartar was told to pour all the 
gold into a scale; but to this the peasant objected. He was, how- 
ever, instantly informed by the dealer that it all belonged to 
thieves, and that they must settle it among themselves. It was 
found to weigh much less than the seller knew it to be, when he 
quietly suggested that the scales might not be correct. The other 
turned upon him with a scowl, crying out in an angry tone, ‘* What, 
thief! thou art not content with robbing thy employers, but thou 
wishest to cheat me. I shall soon hear of thee in the mines of 
Siberia. What is the price?” The man named the sum, and was 
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offered half. So small an amount he declined to take, intimating 
that he would try some other dealer. This roused the rage of the 
receiver: ‘‘I give thee,” said he, ‘five minutes to consider whether 
thou wilt take the money I offer, or be handed over to the police.” 
The assumed peasant now professed great penitence, and promised 
that in all future dealings with his excellency he would never of- 
fend again. After this he received his money, and a reprimand en- 
joining him to be diligent in his calling. He was then dismissed 
with an admonition to be discreet, or the mines of Siberia awaited 
him. The Tartar also gave him advice as to his future proceed- 
ings, as well as introduced him to others of the fraternity. 

The following morning the scene was changed: a gend’arme of- 
ficer was seen driving through the streets of Omsk, followed by 
two mounted Cossacks. He drove straight to the house of the 
‘‘ Gorodnetche,” or chief of the police, who received him with great 
politeness, not recognizing his visitor; and when the Cossacks 
were called in to take him-to prison, he appeared as if struck dumb. 
The smaller agents were left to other hands to secure, and many 
of the Tartars made their escape into the Kirghis Steppe. 

The gend’arme, having accomplished his mission in Omsk, now 
. started for Ekaterineburg to complete what he had so well begun. 
The first man arrested was the merchant who had been examined 
and acquitted of Major’s murder. He was again accused of this 
crime, and two other men were shortly in safe custody on the same 
charge. The wife of the first now revealed where the gold was 
buried; and on searching for it, they found the axe with which 
the murder had been committed. 

This man had long been engaged in gold-smuggling, associated 
with those who stole it from the mines. For this purpose he re- 
quired good horses, and possessed one of extraordinary power and 
speed. Immediately the gold had been secured after Major’s mur- 
der, he mounted his horse, and in about four hours rode ninety 
versts, presenting himself to the director at Kamenskoi. The mur- 
der was now proved against all who had been engaged in it; they 
were sentenced to ‘‘run the gauntlet” (that is, to walk between the 
lines formed by a regiment of soldiers, consisting of 3000 men, 
each man striking him with a rod), and died immediately after the 
punishment. The bands of gold-stealers were broken up; some 
were sent to the mines of Siberia, and the gend’arme returned to ° 
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St. Petersburg to receive a reward for his arduous and really dan- 
gerous labor. 

I have another sad story to tell of a countryman, who also lost 
his life in this region. Some years ago, a young engineer, a Mr. 
Patrick, of Manchester, was engaged as a mechanical engineer in 
the iron-works of the Generals Sevelofsky. These works are on 
the west side of the Oural, at a distance of three or four hundred 
versts from Perm. He remained there several years, and was high- 
ly respected by his employers. They had gold mines also on the 
eastern side of the Oural, which at that time were the farthest 
north in the chain. Patrick’s mechanical duties called him to 
these mines in company with some other officers from the Zavod. 
The time of their visit was rather late in the season for this north- 
erly region. When their duties were finished, it was proposed by 
one of the officers that they should devote a day or two to the 
chase, as there was plenty of game in the neighboring mountains ; 
and Patrick, accompanied by his friend and a large number of 
peasants, started in that direction. As their hunting-ground was 
some fifteen or twenty versts from the mine, it was. arranged that 
they should remain the night, and continue their sport on the fol- 
lowing day. They arrived at the place early, and commenced 
their sport, but were not very successful. Some time after mid- 
day they dined in the forest, after which Patrick proposed to try, 
one of the mountains near them, and on his companion declining, 
he started alone. Several hours passed, and nothing was heard 
of the absent hunter; at length a party of peasants were sent to 
seek him. They returned, stating that they had used every effort 
to find him, but in vain. Some suggested the probability of his 
having fallen in with a herd of deer, the pursuit of which had de- 
tained him. 

Night passed over and morning dawned, still Patrick did not 
appear. Another party were sent up into the mountain: they 
shouted and fired their guns without any response. They had 
gone over the ground in every direction, feeling quite sure that if 
any accident had happened to him by a bear, his gun, parts of his 
clothing, or his dog would have been found. The officer who had 
accompanied him now stated that it was of no use seeking further, 
and ordered all to return to the mine. The next day snow fell, 
and he made no other effort to find his friend, satisfying himself 
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by reporting to his employers that Patrick had ascended the mount- 
ain alone, where he had probably been killed by a bear, adding 
that he had searched for him in every direction grvithout effect. 
Winter arrived, and nothing more was attempted ; but before sum- 
mer came, dark surmises were in circulation, and suspicions arose 
that Patrick had met with foul play. 

In consequence, the Sevelofskys ordered a most rigid search to 
be made in the region where the event had happened, but this also 
ended without any discovery ; not a trace of arms or clothing could 
be met with. Suspicion now settled into conviction that Patrick 
and his dog had been killed and buried, and his gun concealed. 
Little more than three years passed over, when one day a peasant 
went into a watchmaker’s shop in Ekaterineburg and offered a 
watch for sale. It proved to be an English one. An officer who 
was standing in the shop examined it, and discovered Patrick’s 
name on the inside. He instantly ordered the man to be detained, 
and the latter was very shortly in the hands of the police. When 
brought before the authorities, he was questioned as to his pos- 
session of the watch, but no information could be elicited from 
him. He was whipped and otherwise punished, but nothing could 
be extorted, though there could scarcely be a doubt that he was 
cognizant of Patrick’s. fate. He was kept in prison some time, 
and afterward sent into Siberia. Suspicion now pointed to the of- 
ficer who had accompanied Patrick to the hunt as the man who had 
planned, if not actually engaged in his murder, and jealousy was — 
supposed to be the cause. 

While traveling in the North Oural I slept one night in a peas- 
ant’s cottage near Pavdinskoi, and found there a couple of volumes 
on mechanics, with Patrick’s name written by himself. Having 
obtained these, I carried them with me to Ekaterineburg, where I 
handed them to a friend; 1, however, do not anticipate that they 
will lead to any elucidation of this ternble mystery. 

Having related these tragical events, I will add one of a totally 
different character, illustrating the career of another of my country- 
men. . I must premise that the individual who will figure in it is 
fond of a good dinner, which with him is a serious matter of busi- 
ness. He is very stout; indeed, is well qualified to play the hero 
of Gad’s Hill without stuffing. It was his duty for many years 
to visit the works and inspect the machinery at the different Za- 
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vods belonging to the government in the Oural. Some of these 
journeys were made in summer, when the temperature is usually 
very hot, especially in the southern part of the chain. He was 
always luxurious; and his carriage had a compartment for provi- 
sions, wine, &c., which was sure to be well stocked. It was also 
so arranged that it could be turned into a bed, over which was 
placed what he called ‘“‘a tufeck”—a leather bed filled with soft 
hair. Whenever he traveled through the night, this was prepared 
by his man with the greatest care. 

About the middle of July, on one of the hottest days of sum- 
mer, my friend was traveling in the South Oural on his tour of 
inspection. He had dined sumptuously at one of the Zavods, and 
started onward in the evening to enjoy the cool breeze of the night. 
But there are some nights which will not cool (I have often found 
such), and this was one of them. His carriage had been standing 
in the burning sun, and had become so thoroughly heated that the 
inside was like an oven. When his servant made his bed for the 
night, my friend found that it was impossible to sleep in his cloth- 
ing; he consequently undressed, and was covered over with a 
sheet. In this way the night was passed pretty well; at last day- 
light appeared, and the sun shed his rays over the mountain tops, 
leaving the deep valleys in shade. They had now arrived at a 
station in the mountains, and the horses were changed while he 
slept. The servant and the yemstchick, seeing the master sleep- 
ing comfortably, saw no reason why they should not drink tea. 
Into the house they went, and were soon enjoying a quiet glass, 
forgetting both steeds and carriage. Whether it was the snoring 
of the inmate which frightened the horses, or something else, I 
can not tell, but off they started, and rapidly got into full speed. 

The carriage began to bound over the rough road, tossing its o¢- 
* cupant from side to side; this soon roused him, when, to his hor- 
ror, he discovered that he was alone, and at the mercy of four 
horses abreast, tearing along like wild steeds of the Steppe for the 
first time yoked to a vehicle! To jump out was impossible, so 
he clutched the sides of the tarantass, trembling with fear. On 
they went like furies till they reached a steep hill, which made 
them gradually slacken their speed. He knew the road, and that 
a still deeper descent awaited him on the other side of some three 
or four versts in length. His fears, consequently, were so terrible 
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that he stood watching for the moment when he could leap out. 
At last, observing that he was near the top, he could endure his 
position no longer; so out he sprung, fortunately without accident. 
The sight of his strange figure frightened the horses, and on they 
went again at full gallop. He declares that he thanked God for 
his safety, and quietly sat down on a fallen tree to reflect on his 
situation. Shoes or stockings he had none; in short, only‘one 
linen garment, and that somewhat scanty; and he was in the 
middle of a forest, surrounded by. hosts of musquitoes humming 
about him evidently ravenous for his blood. He had not sat long 
in this plight, when he discovered a peasant woman on horseback 
coming toward him. She had approached very near, when, sud- 
denly getting sight of the singular apparition on the fallen tree, she 
pulled up her horse and looked aghast. He addressed her in a 
very tender tone, saying, ‘* Matushka moi pady suda” (Come here, 
my mother). She mustered courage to ask what he wanted. 
‘¢ Your petticoat,” was the reply. ‘‘ I have but one; take it, and 
spare me!” she murmured almost inaudibly, dismounting and hand- 
ing him the garment. He lost no time in putting it on, and then 
marched along the road. Shortly afterward his servant and the 
driver came up at full gallop, and were much relieved when they 
beheld him safe, but could scarcely maintain their gravity at sight 
of his extraordinary costume. The horses continued their furious 
pace to the station, whence two men were instantly sent back with 
the carriage, and in about an hour my friend was enabled to re- 
sume his proper habiliments. 


CHAPTER IX. 
ADVENTURES AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 


AFTER leaving Alexandroffsky a few versts, the road crossed a 
range of wooded hills and ran along the side of a beautiful valley, 
in which a lake of no great size lay calmly in the bottom, with 
clumps of birch and aspen growing on the shores. The ground 
in many places was covered with cloubnika, or wild strawberries 
of a large size and delicious flavor, which might be gathered in enor- 
mous quantities. On advancing farther the country became less 
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wooded, with wide grassy plains stretching away between the 
mountains, which now appeared more rocky, pointed, and pictur- 
esque. At length, after crossing some hills, we reached a broad, 
undulating valley of rich pasture-land, where in some parts fields 
of rye were growing; to the northwest rose up the rocky crest of 
the Oural-tou, blue and misty, the lower mountains strongly de- 
fined in deep purple; at their feet lay a brown sloping steppe. 

Aoush-kool, Ah-oosh, or Holy Lake, is about twelve versts dis- 
tant from a gold mine, near the.foot of the Hman-tou, where I had 
taken up my abode; the track leading to it was along the valley 
for a few versts, to a point where some low hills close it to the 
west. Here I found another gold mine in a small ravine running 
up into the mountains. After crossing the low hills at the head 
of the valley and descending a short distance, we beheld the Holy 
Lake spread out in another valley, opening into a very extensive 
plain, which stretches far away to the southwest toward Ui-tash. 
This plain was almost destitute of wood; in some parts a few 
bushes were growing amid most luxuriant pastures, to which the 
Bashkirs would return at the end of summer, with their herds of 
horses. | 

This Holy Lake of the Bashkirs is beautifully situated, and of 
an elliptical form; the length is about seven or eight versts, and 
it is probably four versts broad. On its northwest side rises a con- 
ical hill to the height of 800 feet above the level of the water, 
named Aoush-tou, or Holy Mount; near the foot of this, to the 
northeast, stands a Bashkir village, their winter dwellings—in other 
words, a heap of log huts. These are about twelve feet square 
and eight feet high, the roofs flat, and covered with earth and turf. 
They have a doorway three feet wide and four feet six inches high; 
a small opening to admit light, about twelve inches square, with a 
hole in the roof for the escape of smoke: such is a Bashkir’s win- 
terhome. A fire is made on the ground in the middle of the room, 
the smoke soon rendering the interior black as coal; round the 
room are benches close to the logs, and on these they sleep. It 
is no uncommon thing to find six or eight people packed away in 
these little dens, surrounded with filth and covered with vermin. 

At a short distance from the back of this village a thick belt of 
timber extends far up the mountain, consisting of birch-trees and 
mountain ash, some of large size. On ascending, we passed 
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through this wood, and found in many places large masses of beau- 
tiful serpentine and porphyry jutting out, which compelled us to 
seek another track. A walk of an hour brought us to the sum- 
mit. Here rest three Bashkir chiefs, each covered up in a pile of 
stones that forms his tomb. 

Here they sleep in peace, mountain flowers blooming and fresh 
breezes wafting the sweet perfumes around. Their ashes will nei- 
ther be scattered to the winds nor remaved to make room for the 
dwellings of other races. Could their spirits visit this spot, they 
would look: down on those beautiful plains over which, almost from 
their childhood, they freely galloped, but would see that their de- 
scendants have degenerated. Half-civilization is generally worse 
than what is usually termed barbarism. The Bashkir, in his gen- 
uine state, wild as his steed, possesses the feelings of a gentleman. 
To be sure, he may have a slight tendency to plunder, but he does 
it openly, and meets his victim in fair fight, while the semi-civilized 
Bashkir will skulk and cut your throat, if you allow him a chance. 
He has all the evil of both races, without a particle of the good of » 
either. - | 

The view from the summit is very fine; it takes in the Oural- 
tou, Iiman-tou, and the Ui-tash, with their intervening plains, on 
some of which people are seen rooting out gold, which is found on 
all the little streams in this region. On the south, toward the 
lake, this mount is the most abrupt; there are some parts on this 
side which would be extremely difficult to climb, where the por- 
phyry is broken into cliffs. To the northwest it is also very steep, 
descending in parts abruptly into the valley; there I found an- 
other small lake extending along the valley toward I!man-tou. I 
made sketches from three different points of the Holy Lake, and 
of other places on the plain. 

Now for another gallop over these Bashkir plains, on which 
there is neither tree nor shed under which to take shelter, though 
a thunder-storm is growling in the distance, and a three hours’ hard 
ride is in prospect. The Oural-tou is shrouded in deep black 
clouds, rolling on in great commotion, against which the stony 
crest ot the Ui-tash stands out in its light tint. Soon the storm 
will be here; it comes on like a race-horse, rushing straight to- 
ward us. Hark! here comes the blast, twisting the reeds and 
grass, and laying them flat; on it speeds with great fury, almost 
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‘ tearing up the bushes. Now the flash makes our horses start, 
throw out their fore legs, and tremble as they see the electric stream 
strike the ground a few hundred feet before us, tinging all around 
with red; then the crashing thunder echoes from every hill, and 
rolls off into the distant mountains. There is enough in all this 
to excite most men into a gallop; but when the rain comes stream- 
ing down, it urges us on furiously, and nothing is thought of but 
to reach the shelter of some friendly roof. This we found at Bal- 
bouch gold mine, where the kind-hearted director treated us most 
hospitably. 

The gold mines at Bal-bouch extend over a oe space; they 
are not the property of the crown, but belong to a family in St. 
Petersburg, and are under the direction of a very superior man. 
The gold-washing machines have been constructed from his own 
plans, under his own direction, and are decidedly the best I have 
seen in the Oural. Every thing is conducted here with the great- 
est regularity and most perfect order, producing a considerable prof- 
it to the proprietor, notwithstanding that the gold deposit is found 
deep below the surface. To obtain it, all the upper strata have 
to be removed ; in some instances these consist of earth and stones 
from twenty-five to thirty feet thick, adding greatly to the cost of 
working. ‘This superincumbent mass tells us of the ages that have 
rolled on since the gold was washed down from the mountains and 
deposited in these valleys. Here they never. seek the precious ore 
in its original rock in the mountains; many even doubt its ever 
being found in any of the upper strata at present exposed to view 
in this region. 

T made an excursion with the director of the works to the Kara- 
ghi-kool, a picturesque lake in the Ehren-dick Mountains; on our 
way we had to ride over several ridges. When on the first range 
of hills he said, ‘‘It is from these rocks, which once were much 
higher, that the gold has been washed into the valleys ; ; in every 
little ravine we find the ore; but beyond this ridge, in the upper 
ravines, we find no gold: a proof that it has never existed in the 
higher chain.” 

While at the Kara-ghi-kool, quietly preparing my sketching 
traps, my eye caught sight of something in motion close to my 
side, on a piece of rock most conveniently elevated for my seat, 
and, looking more intently, I beheld a large serpent just lifting his 
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head out of his coil. Starting back a few steps to get my whip, 
he began to hiss, was uncoiled in a moment, and, bending his long 
body into curves, showed a disposition to strike, when my short 
and heavy lash fell upon him and changed his intentions. He now 
tried to escape, and got into a deep cavity before I could repeat 
the blow. In this den there were others, as I judged by the 
sounds which greeted my ears: no doubt a nest had been disturb- 
ed. After this I changed my position, and finished my sketch 
without molestation. On mentioning this circumstance to the 
director, he told me that serpents were numerous in this locality, 
and some of them venomous. 

From many points of view near Bal-bouch the prospect was ex- 
ceedingly fine, and I made several sketches, some of the gold-wash- 
ings, others of the country around. These mines are on a beauti- 
ful undulating plain, running far up between the mountains. On 
one side rises Ui-tash, with its picturesque peaks; farther to the 
north are the Ehren-dick Mountains, with many conical hills ris- 
ing from the plain; there are also several small lakes giving great 
variety to the scenery. This has made a lasting impression on 
my mind, particularly by its romantic mountains and beautiful 
plains, covered with rich pastures, in which were growing a great 
variety of flowers, many quite new to me, affording employment 
for both artist and botanist. For the sportsman there was much 
amusement on these plains, snipes and double snipes existing in 
swarms; woodcocks were very numerous in the woods, with plen- 
ty of wild duck on every lake. On some of the mountains the 
wild goats feed in large herds, and deer are found on the lower hills 
in abundance. Although my great object was in sketching the 
scenery, my gun was not always idle. I could have spent:a few 
months in this region most agreeably; but mine was a wander- 
ing life, and, like a certain legendary celebrity, on I was obliged 
to go. 

During a very hot day, at about two o’clock in the afternoon, our 
horses’ heads were turned toward the south. We crossed the plain, 
and, after riding about two hours, passed through a narrow valley in 
the Kuma-tash, coming out upon the old frontier of the Kirghis 
Steppe. We followed the old Cossack road for a short distance, 
then turned into the steppe. On our right rose up Kuma-tash, 
rugged in many parts, and its summit crowned with bare rocks. 
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This region is quite destitute of timber. In some of the ravines 
there are a few small birches and other bushes, but the ground 
was covered with wild strawberries. After traveling about fifteen 
versts, we turned to the west, up a small valley, and soon reached 
Iltabanaffsky gold mine. Here, as usual, though completely a 
stranger, I received a most hospitable welcome from the director 
and his family ; they were preparing for a festival (his daughter’s 
name’s-day), and several of their friends had already arrived. 

This gold mine is situated on a small ravine at the foot of some 
hills, which rise to a considerable elevation on the north, and is 
worked at a great cost, on account of the depth at which the gold- 
sand is found, and because the washing-machines are, turned by 
horses, as no water-power can be obtained here. Farther up in the 
valley another small mine has just been opened, and it is expected 
will turn out valuable. Immediately around Iltabanaffsky there 
is no particularly fine scenery ; but the director informed me that 
there are some large caverns in one of the mountains, about fifteen 
versts distant, and proposed to make up a party to gothere. In the 
mean time we were to visit a lake about ten versts distant in an- 
other direction, which would afford me an opportunity of seeing the 
country. On the shore of this lake he had a farm, where his horses 
and cattle were kept in winter. I found here a good view, with bold 
Jasper rocks rising from the water on one side, and larch, birch, 
poplar, and aspen growing above. Farther down, a narrow ledge 
of rocks, elevated a few feet above the water, ran quite across the 
lake, the top being well wooded; beyond these rocks the lakes 
extended several versts. 

The following morning I rode along the plain for some distance, 
and then turned up one of the ravines to the northward. Having 
crossed several ridges, I stopped on the summit of the last, and had 
a fine view of the Oural-tou, Ui-tash, and Ehren-dick Mountains ; 
Iremel I could not see. At length I reached the marshy valley, 
in the bottom of which lay a small lake. I rode to the head of it, 
but with great difficulty, and then beheld the summit of Iremel 
above the other ridges. There was nothing particularly striking 
or interesting in this view: it was not worth one hour’s ride, yet I 
had been six hours on the road, and a sixth part of that time strug- 
gling through a morass, often up to the saddle-flaps. I found a dry 
green mound at the head of the lake, where the horses were let 
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loose to feed, while I and my guide refreshed ourselves from the 
contents of a small bag which had been packed for my use. 

My man proposed that we should return by another route, as he 
said, to avoid the morass. After riding in this direction about an 
hour, we were congratulating ourselves on having escaped the 
swampy ground which might swallow us up, when, having crossed 
one high ridge and descended into a valley, to our surprise we found 
ourselves caught, in spite of all our precautions; before we had 
proceeded many steps our horses sunk so deep that we had great 
difficulty in getting out. This compelled us to ride along the side 
of the mountain for a long distance, and then make another trial. 
At last we crossed, but only to get into a difficulty worse than the 
last. At length, after floundering about for some time, we extri- 
cated ourselves, unfortunately, on the wrong side; nor could we 
get over to the other, therefore were again compelled to take to the 
ridge. We rode along till we came to the very point whence we 
had descended to the lake. From this to the lake was one hour’s 
ride, and we had been more than three returning. It was now near 
five o'clock, and we had still a five hours’ ride before us; there was, 
however, one great advantage: we knew the track, and could re- 
trace our footsteps; therefore, though both wet and weary, we 
rode on, crossing ridge after ridge, until at last we reached the 
plain, with good solid ground, when our horses pricked up their 
ears, and carried us at a canter into Iitabanaffsky. 

A bright sunny morning induced my host to prepare for our trip 
to the caverns. We dined at the gold mine at twelve o'clock, and 
started immediately after. Our party consisted of two daughters 
of my host, three ladies from Maias, and six of my own sex, nearly 
all delighted with the idea of sleeping a night on the mountain. 
We traveled in telagas to within half a verst of the precipices in 
which the caverns were situated ; beyond this we must go on foot. 
The road was rough, but that has little effect on these Siberian ve- 
hicles, which are made without either nail or bolt. Indeed, there is 
not one scrap of iron about them, they being put together with 
wooden pins and withes: this permits them to twist about in every 
way, and to suit any road, rough or smooth, but not the traveler, 
who is almost shaken to pieces by the jolting. In about two hours 
we reached the place where we had to quit these machines and as- 
cend; this, however, was not difficult. A walk of half an hour 
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brought us to the foot of a very high precipice of granite rocks, 
which at once dispelled my illusion about the much-talked-of cav- 
erns. I had anticipated being able to penetrate almost to the cen- 
tre of the mountain, and pry into nature’s secrets. Large aper- 
tures had also been described, looking like portals opening into 
some mighty subterranean hall, We found the balagans prepared, 
and placed with their fronts looking down into the valley. A fire 
was burning brightly; the tea-traps and other things were spread 
on the ground, giving the place the appearance of a most luxuri- 
ous encampment; but the rocky chambers had more charms for 
me at this moment. 

The cliffs rose up nearly perpendicular for two hundred and fifty 
or three hundred feet, and then set back a little, forming a terrace: 
here were the supposed caverns. From this point the rocks rose 
again several hundred feet higher. I began to ascend, and three 
of my companions followed; after climbing from ledge to ledge, 
we got within about forty feet of the terrace, whence it was almost 
a perpendicular wall. We sat down for a few minutes to rest, 
when two of my friends, having looked up at the rocks, turned 
back. This did not deter me. I began to climb with the aid of 
bushes and crevices, and mounted, followed by my only compan- 
ion. After two or three attempts, we succeeded in reaching the 
top, when the discovery was made that the supposed caverns were 
only inconsiderable recesses in the rocks. When seen from a 
distance they looked dark and deep: thus many people had been 
deceived. From this place we had a fine view of the Oural chain, 
with the valleys, and several small lakes between the mountains. 
Having climbed so far, I determined to go to the summit; my 
companion followed a short distance, when we found a place very 
easy to descend; higher he would not go; I left him to find his 
way down, and scrambled upward among huge masses of rock 
tumbled about in great confusion. "When near the summit I was 
startled by hearing something rush from beneath some large fall- 
en blocks, and the next moment a fine wild goat went bounding 
from rock to rock. I gave a shrill whistle, at which he stood for 
a minute to gaze at me, and then bounded on again; fortunately 
for him, my rifle was below, or this had been his last leap. When 
I gained the summit I was rewarded by a most splendid view over 
the steppe as far as the eye could reach. I beheld many lakes, 
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some very large, with low hills stretching away to the south. 
After sitting a short time I began to retrace my steps, descending 
very rapidly, when I came upon a track made by the goats; this 
guided me down, and I was soon at the bottom of the precipice, 
at only a few hundred paces from our encampment. In the soci- 
ety of my friends, while enjoying the refreshment that had been 
provided, I soon forgot the fatigue I had experienced during my 
adventurous scramble. 

The sun was now sinking fast, all the valleys had been deprived 
of his rays, and white vapors were rising up and covering the low- 
er hills. As the shades of evening began to draw around us, the 
desire for a night’s lodging at the foot of these rocks began to 
- eVaporate. This was not alone the case with the ladies; the gen- 
tlemen seemed quite as little to relish the situation—indeed, were 
evidently anxious to beat a retreat. The musquitoes had found 
us, and commenced their attacks in swarms, Keeping every one oc- 
cupied in brushing them off. To eat under such circumstances 
was no easy matter, without peppering our food with these insects 
every time it was raised to the mouth. This was not to be en- 
dured. We therefore made small fires all around our encamp- 
ment, and threw on them long grass, which made a great smoke, 
and drove the hungry tribe to the other side of our intrenchments. 

At about ten o’clock, however, it was decided to abandon the 
works to our enemies and descend to the telagas, though these, as 
it was now quite dark, it was no easy matter to find. Any thing, 
however, was considered better than being either eaten up by mus- 
quitoes or poisoned with smoke. So we started, but shortly found 
it very difficult to proceed, as we were constantly stumbling about 
among the fallen rocks and getting separated. I had the care of 
a stout lady, who held on like a leech, and we had several tum- 
bles, fortunately without any serious consequences. At one mo- 
ment there was a shriek and a tumble in one direction, then the 
same in another; some were calling out, ‘“‘ This is the way,” and 
others shouting, ‘‘ The telagas are down here!” In fact, ours was 
not a retreat; it was a regular rout, and the squadrons we were 
flying from pursued us with the utmost ferocity. 

After walking more than an hour, by which time we ought to 
have reached the telagas, they were not to be seen. We had now 
got into long grass, where I was joined by another lady, who had 
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lost her guardian. This long grass convinced me we had been 
going in the wrong direction. While standing still for a few min- 
utes we could hear shouts on both sides, but on one side they 
came from a distance, and were evidently from our drivers. I 
hallooed to our friends to return, and then went off toward the 
sound, which at first was very feeble; however, after proceeding 
for some time in one direction, it became more distinct, though 
still a long way off. Presently the shouting proved that we were 
all moving toward the same point, and gradually drawing togeth- 
er. At length we discovered the horses at a short distance before 
us, and several of our friends already in the telagas; three, how- 
ever, were missing. We could hear shouts in answer to ours, 
and in a short time two came up. Only one was now absent: 
we all hallooed, but obtained no answer. We waited some time, 
then three men started back in search. In about half an hour 
they received an answer to their call, though from a great dis- 
tance ; on they went in that direction, and soon came up with our 
friend, who was sitting down. It appeared that he had fallen, 
and been precipitated into a deep place, where he lay, completely 
stupefied and unconscious ; fortunately, he stumbled down a grassy 
steep, with long grass at the bottom, otherwise he would have 
been much hurt. 

Day was now beginning to dawn, which enabled us to ascertain 
‘our position and see our way; the telagas were put in motion, 
and, following the track of our friends, we soon reached them. 
The gentleman who had met with the accident was made as com- 
fortable as possible, but he had evidently been very much shaken 
by his fall. A little before four o’clock we reached the gold mine, 
when the doctor was called in, and his patient at once put to bed. 

My next move was toward Iremel, calling on our way at Preo- 
brajenskoi gold mine. The road to it is over a most uninterest- 
ing country. Late in the evening we reached the mine. It is 
small, and, I believe, produces very little; indeed, every thing 
about it indicates that even gold can be bought too dear. We 
passed the night here, and returned to Iltabanaffsky the next 
morning by another route, which made the distance about fifty 
versts. J wished to start early next morning, but this they would 
not permit until we had again enjoyed their hospitality. I left in 
a light carriage, drawn by five horses; three, yoked to the vehi- 
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cle, were driven by a Kirghis, and one of the two leaders was rid- 
den by a boy of eighteen. My route was across the steppe—a 
fine flat country, and it was soon quite evident our Kirghis coach- 
man intended showing how his cattle would go; our speed for the 
first two or three versts was a sharp trot, after this the horses 
were put into a gallop, and then driven at full speed. The whip 
was not once used, the whole being effected by the driver talking 
to his horses, they apparently understanding every word. At 
times he used a shrill call, when the animals would bend to their 
work like greyhounds ; and by speaking to them in another tone, 
he would bring them up into a canter. In about an hour the out- - 
rider was quite done up; the Kirghis stopped after a few minutes, 
ordered the man up behind, and then mounted his box again, 
without any reins to the leaders, which rather startled me at first. 
We were on a fine level country, crossing a steppe extending far 
into Asia, without either fence or tree. The horses were put into 
a trot for a short distance. I now noticed our Jehu regulate the - 
reins of his three horses, seat himself firmly on the box and give 
a whoop, when we went off at a fearful speed. It was a splendid 
sight. Our Kirghis was in ecstasies, talking to his horses as if 
they were human beings. The man looked round to see what ef- 
fect this had upon us, and was delighted on noticing that we en- 
joyed the race. From full speed a word brought these fiery steeds 
into a trot; after going at this pace for a short time, he would put 
them upon their mettle, and continue talking till they went along 
like race-horses ; again would stop—in fact, he did just what he 
pleased with them; and when we dashed up to the station, the 
Cossacks were greatly astonished at not seeing a man on ont of 
the leaders. I have never seen horses in a circus under better 
control ; but our position was widely different: the former can not 
get out of the ring, while we were on a steppe, and had nothing to 
check them had they chosen to bolt. If I had required a coach- 
man I would have given this man any wages, not exclusively for 
his good driving, but for the care he took of his horses, which are 
never touched with a whip. We parted from him with regret; 
and, although years have passed since, I have never forgotten the 
excitement of this ride over the steppe. 

From this Cossack station to Maias it was about twenty-five 
versts. What a change ih both cattle and man! The first few 
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hundred yards showed the difference—the whip was constantly 
going; our Cossack Jehu used very irreverent language, calling 
his horses ‘‘chort,” and a few other elegant names, which | dare 
not repeat, evidently, from the fullness with which he rolled them 
off his tongue, intensely expressive. After the two hours’ nde 
with our Kirghis, this was really painful; but there was no help 
for it. Having passed through a pretty country, we arrived at 
Maias just as the evening was drawing in, and drove straight to 
the director’s house, to which both he and his amiable wife gave 
us a most hearty welcome. 

Maias is the centre of the gold region in the South Oural; an 
officer is specially appointed for this branch of mining, and resides 
in the Zavod. There is a large edifice for all the offices for the 
administration of the gold mines; buildings in which gold is 
washed both in winter and summer; warehouses and other struc- | 
tures, with many good houses, which give this place an imposing 
appearance. A lake, about ten versts long, runs up among the 
hills, which has a picturesque effect when approaching the Zavod 
from the south. The Ilman-tou rises close to the town, on the 
east bank of the Maias River, and is in some parts very beautiful. 

The Lake Chirtanish is a few versts from Maias, to the north- 
west; the road leading to it is charming in many parts. It is 
situated in a rocky valley, beautifully wooded. The director of 
Maias accompanied me to this lake, which he said had some pe- 
culiarities besides its picturesqueness. He has ascertained, be- 
yond doubt, that it is a lake above a lake; the upper one is eight 
to ten feet deep, the bottom of this is four or five feet thick, and 
underneath is another much deeper. The director supposes that 
this floating bottom of the upper lake has been formed by vegeéta- 
tion, here very thick and matted, which has decayed, and become 
like peat, thus, after a series of ages, forming the solid mass now 
floating under the water. 

Our next visit was to Ilmenskoi Lake, i in a picturesque region 
at the foot of the Ilmen hills. After sketching the scenery I had 
a ramble over the rocks, which are highly interesting to the geol- 
ogist and mineralogist. Some years ago the Duke of Leuchten- 
berg, when visiting this region, ordered excavations to be made in 
the rocks in search of zircon, and some fine crystals were found. 
T also made a search among the débris thrown out, and found sev- 
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eral crystals, but none were pure and transparent. These rocks 
had to be blown asunder by gunpowder, when, no doubt, many 
crystals were destroyed. The following stones are also found in 
these mountains—beryl, tourmaline, garnet, topaz, and sodalite ; 
also fine masses of pure quartz. Specimens of all these stones 
are cut into gems and ornaments in Ekaterineburg. 

With Maias my journey in the South Oural finishes. I can 
not depart from this region without thanking all my friends for 
the kindness, hospitality, and assistance afforded me on my jour- 
ney. I met with but one exception, a pig-headed fellow from 
Ekaterineburg, whom I found at a gold mine near Iremel, whose 
ignorance was only equaled by his self-importance. 


CHAPTER X. 
BORDER LANDS OF ASIATIC RUSSIA. 


By the advice of my friends in Ekaterineburg I was induced to 
hire a servant. When this was first proposed I decidedly object- 
ed. ‘* You are starting on a journey of many thousand versts,” 
they said, ‘‘into a country thinly inhabited, into which all the 
criminals from Russia are marching weekly, and you scarcely 
speak a word of the language; accidents may happen on such 
roads, and then you will be in the hands of people who can not 
understand a word you say. Although you might defend your- 
self against robbers, you could not against sickness; if this should 
seize you in a village far from any assistance, your journey niay 
be ended almost before you begin it.” These, and many other 
arguments used, it was impossible to resist ; so at last I consent- 
ed. A young man was sent to me, about twenty-four years old, 
who spoke German fluently; a great advantage, as I, knowing a 
little German, should be able to give him directions, which he 
would translate into Russian. This youth had been brought up 
in the University of Kazan, and was intended for the medical pro- 
fession. , Unfortunately for himself, his studies had been neglect- 
ed, no warning from the professors having been attended to, and 
when the examination came on he was “plucked.” He was a 
natural son of the highest medical officer in the Oural, and his 
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disgrace so enraged his father that he cast him off. The author- 
ities most cheerfully gave the necessary papers for his accompa- 
nying me, and, having bade adieu to my friends, I stepped into 
the carriage, and away galloped the horses. After I had proceed- 
ed about three versts, I found that the road ascended a high hill, 
which gave me a view of the Oural chain both to the north and 
south, with the town of Ekaterineburg lying in the valley. 

In spite of every effort, a feeling of deep sadness crept over me 
when I took my last look at the high crest forming the boundary 
of Europe; nor could I for a moment help thinking of the hund- 
reds of chances against me on the long journey I had undertaken, 
each one of which might make this really my last look on either 
European rock or sky. But the die was cast; I gave the word 
‘¢ Forward!” and sat down; the horses dashed off, and we were 
galloping onward into Asia. Wooded valleys and pine-clad hills 
are passed on this road—the last elevation of this chain before 
reaching the steppes of Asia—quite similar in their features to 
the scenery all along the south of the Oural. After traveling 
ninety-one versts, we arrived at Kamenskoi Zavod a little after 
twelve o’clock, and drove to the house of the director. I entered 
the gate of this gentleman, a perfect stranger to me, but in the fall 
conviction that I should be received as a friend; nor was I mis- 
taken. A Cossack, who let me into the house, at once announced 
my arrival. The director, who was in bed, got up immediately, 
came to me, and gave me a most hearty welcome. In an incred- 
ibly short time the customary beverage was brought in, and dur- 
_ ing the tea-drinking I perceived other preparations were being 
made. In a short time I was taken into the adjoining room, and 
there I found supper laid out, and the lady waiting to welcome the 
intruder to her table. All this is done with so much good-will, 
without either ceremony or formality, that a man feels at home 
at once. 

In Kamenskoi Zavod very heavy guns have been made for many 
years past, and some splendid pieces of ordnance have been sent 
from here both to Cronstadt and the Crimea: the works are on 
the River Kaman, and not far from the River Issetz. Having ex- 
pressed a wish to make some sketches, the director, when we met 
at breakfast, ordered a boat to be got ready to take me down the 
river in the afternoon, and a young officer was appointed to attend 
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me. We got into the carriage and drove over a flat country cov- 
ered with birch bushes, the plain extending a long distance. My 
companion had recently returned from England, where he had been 
sent to examine the coal mines, and was now engaged in sinking 
shafts to obtain this useful mineral. We visited some of the 
places where coal had been discovered ; the seams were very thin, 
and not far below the surface, but he expected to find them thick- 
er and better lower down. After riding six or seven versts, we 
came all at once upon the Issetz, running in a deep gorge between 
limestone rocks, some three hundred feet below us. The carriage 
was sent back with orders to meet us at another point, and we de- 
scended the rocks to the river, where the boat was waiting. We 
were soon floating very gently and very agreeably down the stream, 
between high cliffs of limestone, and beheld several exceedingly 
beautiful scenes. We passed what are called ‘“‘The Gates,” a 
prodigious mass of limestone, perforated with a capacious opening. 

Farther down we came to a very high cliff, with some caverns 
near the summit; three apertures are broken through from the 
face of the rocks, and this bears the name of ‘* Adam’s Head.” 
After descending the river a few versts lower, we found the car- 
riage waiting, and drove back to the Zavod, much pleased with 
what I had seen. In the evening all the officers and their fami- 
lies assembled at the house of the director: this occurs every Sun- 
day, and on many other holidays during the year. They drink 
tea, play cards, eat bonbons, dried fruit, and toward eleven o'clock 
sit down to a good supper. Thus they spend their time very 
agreeably, to them, for a few hours, when they return to their 
homes perfectly satisfied and heppy. These little friendly reun- 
ions pleasantly while away the time, and often include men of 
great intelligence. Every one felt great interest in my progress 
through the regions I was about to enter. This is the last min- 
ing Zavod before reaching the mining region of the Altai, a journey 
of 2000 versts: to me, quitting it was like leaving a friendly shore 
and plunging into an unknown sea. 

On a splendid morning I commenced my artistic labors, and 
spent the day most industriously, as my portfolio can prove. The 
rocks on this river are very picturesque, the coloring most beauti- 
ful. The director insisted on sending for me to dinner, after which 
a party was invited to drink tea in his garden on the Issetz, sev- 
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eral versts from his house. The next morning I was early on 
the Issetz, and by one o’clock had finished a sketch of ‘‘ Adam’s 
Head.” 

This being the name’s-day of the doctor of the Zavod, to have 
neglected paying a visit and dining with him would have been 
considered an offense. Having spent some agreeable hours among 
my friends, and received their parting blessing, I once more got 
into my carriage and departed from Kamenskoi Zavod, but not 
till I had been made to promise a visit of some days to these ami- 
able people on my return. It was exceedingly dark when we left, 
and there is a very steep descent to a bridge which crosses the 
Kamen; but we got over it safely, and ascended the opposite hill 
without difficulty. The yemstchick gave his horses a breathing, 
and then went off at full gallop. He had received orders to drive 
quickly, and fulfilled them to the letter, for we traveled to the sta- 
tion (nineteen versts) in fifty-five minutes. In a short time fresh 
horses were yoked, and away we went again at full speed. Though 
the night was still dark, either the horses or the men knew the 
road well, as the former bounded on without accident. At first 
it was not a very agreeable sensation, being carried along at such 
a speed through the gloom, ignorant of what obstacles might be 
in the way ; the ringing of the bells, however, would warn other 
passengers of our approach, and make them draw quickly on one 
side. In some teams we had a bell fastened to each horse; with 
others, three bells were fastenéd to the bow which passes over the 
shaft-horse. These keep up a most tremendous clangor; some- 
times they have a most melancholy sound when heard in the dark 
forests of Siberia. About midway on this stage several men call- 
ed to the driver to stop, saying they wanted to beg; he thought 
otherwise, and pushed on. It was certainly a strange time to be 
on the road begging. We traveled this stage (twenty-five versts) 
in one hour and a half. In a quarter of an hour we had fresh 
horses, and galloped away. About three o’clock the day began 
todawn. I could now observe that we were running along a level 
plateau, considerably above, and at no great distance from the 
River Issetz, which I could trace by a white misty line twisting 
about in the valley. About half past three the sun rose in all his 
splendor; he appeared as when rising from the sea, for all to the 
east was one unbounded plain, and that plain SrBERiA. 
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The valley of the Issetz is several versts broad, with a high 
bank on each side; between them the river winds about in many 
a turn, sometimes crossing the valley to one side, then sweeping 
off to the other in a most tortuous course. In the spring, when 
the snow is melting in the Oural, the whole of this valley is un- 
der water. About an hour after the sun rose I beheld at a con- 
siderable distance the domes and towers of the great Monastery 
of St.Dolomete. Not having been apprised that such an estab- 
lishment was here to be met with, it was a great surprise, and I 
watched our approach with much interest. In the distance the 
different objects grouped well; but I was not prepared to find 
such an architectural composition so far away, as I had always 
been led to suppose, from civilized life. It stands on a little em- 
inence on the left bank of the Issetz, near its junction with the 
River Tetcha, which comes in from the south—in fact, has its 
source in the South Oural. On approaching the town, the walls 
which surround the monastery give the latter the effect of a Krem- 
lin; and on coming closer, I found the same style of architecture ° 
had been adopted, with towers at the angles, beautiful in form and 
proportion. Near the eastern end of the inclosure stands the great 
church, an elegant edifice: its outline is grand, while the detail 
gives a fairy-like lightness to its parts, and renders it one of those 
works which a man of great genius may imagine, but rarely finds 
opportunity to realize. In fact, this monastery contains so much 
that is good, combining true architectural feeling with fine effect, 
that it deserves to elevate the designer far, very far above the 
crowd of professors of the present age. I might almost say that 
I envied him; less, however, for what he has done, than for the 
opportunity afforded him to achieve distinction. Most sincerely 
did I offer up my humble tribute of respect to his genius and 
memory. | | 

Dolmatou was once a town of considerable importance; it has 
fallen into decay, and is now only a village. While the somervar 
was preparing, I strolled out to examine the monastery. Having 
walked round the walls, I entered through the large portal, a monk 
very kindly escorting me round. . Could I have spared the time, 
I should have found plenty of occupation for a day; but to delay 
was impossible, and I left the old monk with regret. On reach- 
ing the post-house the somervar was steaming; I brewed my tea, _ 
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and sat down to breakfast. My friends at Ekaterineburg and 
Kamenskoi had provisioned me for ten or twelve days, knowing 
full well that every traveler who intends to eat on the road in this 
country must carry his food with him. As this was the first sta- 
tion in Siberia at which I had stopped for refreshment, I began to 
contrast it with those on the European side of the Oural. The 
smatrical, or officer appointed by the post-house authorities, ap- 
peared in his full uniform, and was exceedingly attentive, and the 
house at this post-station was perfectly clean. Even the wooden 
walls and ceiling of the rooms had been scrubbed; the benches 
round the room and tables were white and without a spot, and the 
floor equally so. The clothing of the inmates, though both short 
and scanty, partook of the same character—a marked contrast 
to the stations and people on the European road, where I found 
squalid misery and filth in almost every post-house. 

The horses were yoked, and the yemtschick seated on the taran- 
tass before I left the room. The moment I had taken my seat 
the officer gave orders to drive fast; I moved my cap to him, and 
away we went with four horses abreast. I found the Siberian 
horses and drivers as superior to the European as were the sta- 
tions. Our road was still along the high bank of the Issetz, and 
when clear of the town the yemtschick shook his whip, gave a 
shrill whoop, and away went his team at full gallop. The road 
was good and slightly on the descent; his horses not large, but 
sturdy, well-fed little animals, with long flowing manes and tails: 
they snorted, tossed up their heads, and bounded along at a great 
speed. The morning breeze was fresh and invigorating, and the 
sun shone brightly, making every thing look charming, while in 
the valley the haymakers were tossing the grass about and sing- 
ing gayly. The plain over which we traveled was well wooded, 
but with many large tracts of country covered with rye and wheat, 
that promised heavy crops. There are no fences to the fields in 
this country: every village has a ring-fence of posts and rails round 
it, inclosing a large tract of land, often seven or eight versts in di- 
ameter, with gates on the road, and a watchman stationed to open 
and shut them. Within this ring-fence all the cattle of the vil- 
lage are turned out to feed—there is not a peasant who has not 
several cows and horses—while pigs, geese, ducks, and fowls are 
also very numerous on these common pastures. Where corn is 
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grown each peasant has his plot, and cultivates as much as he 
pleases. Near the corn-land feathered game is in great abundance, 
which the peasants kill and trap in large quantities in winter. 

Our fine little team was still galloping along when the next sta- 
tion was pointed out tome. Having approached within about half 
a verst, the yemtschick gave a shrill cry, the horses bounded off at 
a furious speed, and in a few minutes we dashed up to the post- 
house like racers. The tinkling of our bells and rattling of the 
wheels, however, had brought the men out, our steeds stopped, 
and in a moment several hands were at work unyoking. My 
papers were given to the officer, who read them, and ordered fresh 
horses immediately. I now looked at my watch, and found we 
had been one hour and twenty minutes driving from station to sta- 
tion, a distance of twenty-two versts: again the lash had never 
touched a single horse. This station was at a small village, 
beautifully situated on the bank of the Issetz, backed by fine woods 
tothe north. The valley of the Issetz here expands considerably, 
and appeared covered with rich crops of grass, in many places cut 
down, some already made into hay, and in other parts the hay- 
makers were spreading the new-mown grass: they were all actively 
engaged, and the village almost deserted. 

The wheels of the tarantass having been greased, the horses har- 
nessed, and the yemtschick on his seat, the words ‘‘ Pashol cara- 
shinka” were given by the officer, and away we trundled through 
the village. At a short distance beyond we left the bank of the 
Issetz and turned into the forest, still over a good road. The sun 
had now become intensely hot; the deep shade of the trees was. 
therefore very agreeable to both man and beast. Here pine, larch, . 
birch, and poplar were growing, some of the first of very large size, 
and in many parts we found thick bushy underwood. After travel- 
ing through this forest about twenty versts we once more came 
upon the bank of the Issetz, the river shining brightly in the deep 
valley, while in front I could see the domes and spires of Shad-. 
rinskoi some eight versts distant. The country about here is very 
pretty, in many parts beautiful. As we drew nearer the town had 
a very pleasing effect, the white churches and other large build-. 
ings, with their green domes and gilded crosses sparkling in the 
sun, contrasting agreeably against the dark forests beyond. I had 
scarcely time to take in a general view of the objects before we- 
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were rattling along the broad street at a furious speed, having 
traveled this station, twenty-eight versts and a half, in one hour 
and forty minutes. We stopped at the post-house, where I saw a 
post marking 2591 versts from St. Petersburg—a moderately long 
drive. I handed my papers to the smatrical, and walked back a 
short distance to look at a fine church and a large gastinoi-dvor, 
or market. Here are very large warehouses, and several establish- 
ments for the conveyance of merchandise. Russian brandy is 
made here, and much commerce is carried on with other parts of 
Siberia. There are also many large and fine houses, proving the 
wealth of some of the inhabitants. Altogether it appears to be a 
town enjoying considerable prosperity. 

I returned to the post-station in about twenty minutes; the 
horses were ready, my papers were handed to me, and I took my 
seat in the tarantass, when the whip and reins were shaken, and 
we once more bounded along. Ata short distance from Shadrinsk 
we entered upon a beautiful country —fine pasture-lands, with 
woods which appeared as if planted by man. We now left the Is- 
setz at some distance to the south, and continued our drive through 
this woodland scenery. The next station was a mere village, 
standing on this woodland plain; here we again changed horses. 
After driving a few versts we came to the bank of the Issetz, pur- 
sued our route along the side of the valley about fifteen versts, then 
turned into a forest which surrounds the.station. Here I drank 
tea, which I made dinner and supper, to lose as little time as pos- 
sible. ‘Two meals a day are ample for travelers in this region, 
and both should consist of tea, with meat or eggs. Spirits are— 
very bad either in hot or cold weather. 

After leaving the post-house and crossing a small river, I found 
that the road again turned toward the Issetz, running for some 
distance close to the river, now a broad stream gliding smoothly 
along between willowy banks and through rich pastures. About 
the middle of the station we crossed the boundary between the 
governments of Perm and Tobolsk, where I hoped to find greater 
variety in the scenery; but night came on fast, rendering every 
object indistinct and gloomy, during which we traveled over one 
hundred and thirty versts, crossing the Issetz in the dusk, and the 
Tobol just as day was breaking. 

Leaving Iloutrovsky about twenty versts to the north, as the 
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morning advanced we were on the Steppes of Ischim, a very un- 
interesting tract of country lying between the rivers Tobol and Is- — 
chim. There dre many lakes in this district, and in some places 
pine woods on the small sandy elevations, which can scarcely be 
called hills; in other parts good pasturage is found for the cattle. 

About two o’clock this morning we came up to a large party of 
convicts marching into Eastern Siberia: these unfortunates have a 
long journey before them. There were ninety-seven in the gang ; 
seventeen men and three women in chains led the van, destined 
for Nertchinsk, and have yet to march more than four thousand 
versts. It will take eight months before they reach their ‘place 
of banishment: they were a most desperate-looking set. The 
others followed in pairs, on their way to the government of Ir- 
koutsk: they have a journey of three thousand versts to go, and 
theirs will be a march of six months. Behind them followed te- 
lagas with baggage, and there were eleven women riding: some 
of these poor creatures were following their husbands into exile. 
In front and on each side were mounted Cossacks, who kept a 
strict guard over their prisoners. 

Barracks are built at each station, usually outside the village. 
The front buildings are occupied by the officers, guards, and other 
persons employed: from each end extends a high stockade to the 
‘distance of about forty to fifty feet, which returns at right angles, 
and extends about sixty feet; it is then carried along the back, 
and thus incloses an area of two hundred feet by sixty; in the 
middle of this space are the buildings for the prisoners. The 
stockade is formed of trunks of trees twelve inches in diameter, 
standing fifteen feet above the ground, and cut to a sharp point on 
the top; placed close together, they form a barrier which the pris- 
oners can not scale. Besides this, they are well guarded. They 
march two days and rest one; the distance varies: on some days 
they make twenty versts, on others twenty-five, and a few stations 
twenty-eight. A gang leaves Ekaterineburg every Monday morn- 
ing. That there are among these convicts many dreadfully bad 
men no one can doubt, but there are also not a few who have been 
driven by cruel treatment to rebel against their brutal masters, 
some of whom use them worse than dogs. A word, or a blow in 
return for the lashes they have endured, may have been the cause 
of their exile. This is not mere speculation, for it has often hap- 
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Having gone over a most monotonous country for many sta- 
tions, we arrived at Bezroukova: the road passes within about 
twelve versts of Ischim, and then turns to the eastward. As we 
traveled along I could see the church and some other large build- 
ings rising above the plain, which is named the Steppe of Ischim, 
a continuation of the Kirghis Steppe. In some parts it is sandy 
and sterile, with a number of salt-lakes extending far toward the 
south. We were now only about one hundred and sixty versts 
from Petropavlovsky, the great mart for Asiatic produce and Kir- 
ghis cattle: it is visited by several caravans from Tashkend in 
the summer to exchange such merchandise as they carry for Rus- 
sian produce. This town is on the present frontier of the Kirghis 
Steppe, which is guarded by a line of forts and Cossack posts. 
We now wended our way along sandy roads to the bank of the 
River Ischim, which runs in a very deep bed, and crossed the 
stream near Abatzkoi by aferry. At Kroutoia we passed near a 
large lake; indeed, the whole of this country around has a partic- 
ularly aguish aspect, and is deemed very unhealthy. Forty versts 
farther we passed through Toukalinsk, a small town containing 
many good houses. Some of the people are said to be wealthy, 
which they ought to be if they do much business, for I found it 
necessary to get some small change for silver ruble notes, and was 
obliged to pay twenty per cent to procure it. At the post-stations 
you can seldom induce the yemtschicks to give such money, and, 
to avoid being imposed upon, it is absolutely necessary to carry a 
bag of small silver coin. 

After leaving Toukalinsk and reaching Beokichevo station, we 
turned to the northeast, toward the valley of the Irtisch. On ap- 
proaching this river the country improves, the sandy plain having 
given place to good pastures amid woods of birch and poplar. My 
first view of the Irtisch was from some high ground a little after 
daybreak, when I beheld the river winding its course through the 
valley. Near this place are many large tumuli covering up the 
ashes of ancient heroes who have passed over these scenes ages 
ago. Whether these indicate battle-fields, or the burial-places of 
a tribe or a nation, it is impossible to say. They are almost in- 
variably placed on high land near the great rivers, and command 
views over the whole country. 

About ten o’clock we reached the station ‘‘ Tchernoi Ozernaia,” 
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or black lake, and then crossed the broad valley of the Irtisch, 
where the river runs at the foot of the high bank, which on the 
eastern side at this point rises more than 100 feet above the wa- 
ter. All these rivers have cut a broad and deep channel into the 
great plains, in some places ten, twelve, and as much as fifteen 
versts in width, leading to the belief that in former ages a mighty 
flood swept along, filling this valley from bank to bank. If so, 
its sources are dried up, and in comparison it has now become a 
very insignificant stream, although at this place more than three 
times the width of the Thames at London. This broad valley is 
covered with fine pastures, where hundreds of cattle feed near to 
the villages on its banks. There are large wooded patches in 
many parts; and in May, June, and July, when the water comes 
from the mountains, it spreads over the entire width, making these 


clumps of trees appear like islands dotted over a lake. I have 


crossed this river when it was ten versts broad. 

We are now at Serebrenaia, safely across the Irtisch. The sta- 
tion is clean and comfortable. From hence the route is along the 
eastern bank of the Irtisch for a distance of forty versts, which af- 
forded me several fine views of the twisting and winding of the 
broad river as it flows on its course. 

At Ponstink station the road leaves the river, turning to the 
east. Here appears a plain, extending farther than the eye can 
reach, apparently covered with timber. Just at nightfall we pass- 
ed two obelisks, marking the boundary of the governments of To- 
bolsk and Tomsk. 


CHAPTER XI. 
APPROACH TO THE ALTAI RANGE. 


THE sun set, leaving a stormy twilight, which ended in driz- 
zling rain; later in the evening we had several heavy claps of 
thunder; after this the rain poured down, and the night became 
very dark. This checked our speed, and made the driver cau- 
tious, as we frequently had deep morasses on the sides of the road. 
The lightning continued to flash, lighting up the lakes near us, 
and the thunder rolled till its echoes were lost in the plain. Even 
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a rainy night must terminate, and a little before daybreak the last 
crash of thunder rolled heavily, the clouds gradually cleared off, 
and I saw signs of a bright morning. So soon as the storm ceased 
I slept, and only awoke when the horses stopped at Touroumova 
station. It was not yet daylight, and I was detained some time 
before the horses were yoked; this induced me to jump out and 
hasten the proceedings. I perceived, before stepping into the ta- 
rantass, that there was something the matter with my servant: he 
looked unusually pale. At last he informed me that we had three 
stations to travel over on which robberies were constantly being 
committed, adding his opinion that it would be better to wait at 
the station till daylight, as many convicts had escaped and were 
now in the woods. Two or three days before, he assured me, they 
had robbed a carriage during daylight in a woody part of the 
steppe, a few versts farther on. I called to the yemtschick to 
stop, when the face of my man brightened up. I was certain, by 
the tone of his voice, that he thought we were going back; but 
when he heard me order the head of the tarantass to be let down, 
there was a very perceptible change in his aspect. I laid hold of 
the spring on one side, and made him push at the other, when 
down went the top; the moment this was done, I called out to the 
-yemtschick, ‘‘ Pashol carashinka” (Drive on fast), and away he 
went. We were sitting with our heads high above the carriage, 
which enabled me to keep a good look-out on all sides; I drew 
my pistols from the holsters, examined the caps, and laid them on 
my lap, determined neither to be stopped nor robbed with im- 
punity. 

Before leaving Ekaterineburg, I had, at his own request, bought 
my man a double-barreled pistol, with eleven-inch rifle barrelsa—a 
deadly weapon if well used. I now put fresh caps on the nipples, 
and told him to take good aim at any rascal who should attempt 
to stop us on his side; I, however, discovered that he had no nerve 
for any such encounter ; indeed, I believe at the sight of a stray 
pedestrian he would have been ready to drop his weapon, and glad- 
ly surrender the carriage and its contents to sccure his own safety. 
The yemtschick kept his horses at full gallop all through the 
wood: this he thought the best course, as it would be very diffi- 
cult for robbers to stop us unless they could strike down or shoot 
one of the horses as we passed, in which case we should have to 
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fight for it. We emerged from the wood without having seen ei- 
ther man or beast, and were on a large open space on the steppe, 
where the yemtschick pulled up his horses and drove slowly on. 
About a verst distant appeared another thick wood, just before 
reaching which the man looked at me, and then put his horses into 
a gallop, intimating the necessity of keeping a sharp look-out; but 
we again drove through without molestation.’ We passed several 
other woods in the same manner, and reached the station, having 
made the seventeen versts in one hour and five minutes. 

While fresh horses were being harnessed, many questions were 
asked of the yemtschick and my servant, and an opinion confi- 
dently expressed that, as we had not seen the robbers on the last 
station, we should be sure to find them on this; however, fortu- 
nately both for them and for us, we did not meet. Before we had 
gone half the station it was daylight. The two next villages were 
much dreaded, being convict colonies. Now that we could see, I 
found that this was a wretched country, having a great deal of 
brushwood and swamp. The very air I breathed appeared to taste 
of ague, which made me determine to drink tea at the station, if 
hot water could be got, notwithstanding the bad character of the 
people. In due time we reached the village, and fortunately found 
a somervar, but in a most miserable place. A sickly squalor was 
stamped on all the inmates, and the furniture as well as the room 
appeared masses of filth. From this station there were two stages 
more to Kiansk, the road still over a swampy country, which might 
very properly be called the place of Torment, as these morasses 
breed millions of musquitoes, apparently more bloodthirsty than 
any I had before encountered. 

Kiansk is a moderately large town, consisting mostly of wood- 
en houses, inhabited by many hundreds of Polish Jews, a race 
whose nearer acquaintance I have no desire to cultivate. Instead 
of the yemtschick driving to the post-station, he took me straight 
to the house of the man who had the contract with the post-office 
authorities to supply horses. He too was a Jew, and strove to 
delay me by asserting that he had no horses; subsequently he of- 
fered to provide them if I would pay double price; had I consent- 
ed, I should have been subjected to the same extortion at every 
station beyond, as the fellow would have sent forward to inform 
his gang. I proceeded to the police-master, who, the moment I 
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had stated my case, called in one of his people, and gave some or- 
ders which I did not understand; then told my servant, who acted 
as interpreter, to say that the matter would soon be settled, and 
desired me to remain. In a few minutes I observed two mounted 
Cossacks ride out of the gate, and in a very short time return, 
bringing the culprit with them. The police-master ordered him 
to give me horses immediately. The fellow swore “ Ye Bhoga /” 
(by God) he had none, and unless I would pay double his friend 
would not give them. No further argument with him was at- 
tempted: the police-master gave orders to the Cossacks; the Jew 
was hustled into an adjoining room, and two other Cossacks hav- 
ing joined them, he was laid on the floor, and stripped of his cloth- 
ing from the back downward. The birch was just going to be ap- 
plied, when he bellowed out that he would give the horses. The 
police-master then declared that he should have twenty-five blows 
for causing the delay, but I begged that he should be set free, when 
orders were given to release him. At this moment, however, the 
Cossack raised his birch, and it fell on the target beneath, the men 
let go their hold, and the old sinner sprang to his feet with a fright- 
ful howl. 

In less than twenty minutes the tarantass was at the door. I 
drank a glass of tea with the police-master, thanked him for his 
kindness, stepped into the vehicle, and away we went at full gal- 
lop. The fellow who supplied the horses had given me six, four 
yoked to the tarantass and two leaders. I was delighted to leave 
this town, it being the worst in all Siberia. Whenever Prince 
Gertchikoff, the General-Governor of Western Siberia, traveled 
this road, horses were always sent outside the town to meet him, 
and with these he galloped through, without stopping in this nest 
of thieves. : 

After leaving Kiansk I traveled directly south, having determ- 
ined to visit the Lakes Sartian and Tchany, the remains of a great 
inland sea; from Lake Tchany there are a series of lakes extend- 
ing to the southwest for nearly two hundred and fifty versts, in 
some parts fifty or sixty versts broad. The country in this di- 
rection was still swampy, occasionally rising into very slight un- 
dulations, covered with long coarse grass, and frequently having 
extensive clumps of birch-trees and aspens, or a thick underwood 
of bushes. Such was the general aspect of the country between 
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Kiansk and the lakes, which last are so surrounded by a broad 
belt of reeds that there were but few places where I could obtain 
even a view of the water, when I observed wild-fowl by thousands. 
After passing the lakes the country improves, many parts are 
thickly wooded, with extensive tracts of cultivated land between 
the forests, on which fine crops of rye and wheat were just begin- 
ning to take their yellow color. Large herds of cattle were graz- 
ing in the pastures near the villages, and the people looked healthy 
and comfortable ; their cottages were better built and clean, and 
the women and children were no longer clothed in rags. What a 
change a few hundred versts had made both in the aspect of the 
country and the inhabitants! 

Proceeding onward, I found it somewhat difficult to believe that 
this was a part of the Barabinsky Steppe; there were gently-slop- 
ing hills crowned with large timer, encircling extensive plains, 
which appeared like the boundaries of some immense park; and 
to aid the illusion, I saw several groups of wild deer bounding over 
the glades. The plain was dotted over in parts with plantations 
of large timber, in other places belts of young trees stretched along 
in the very places a landscape gardener would have selected to give 
effect to the scene. Good Dame Nature has been the decorator, 
and has made, by the judicious distribution of wood and water, a 
fine woodland country out of a most dreary steppe. The ground 
was covered with a great variety of flowers, among which were 
geraniums, two varieties of delphinium—one a‘pale blue, the other 
a beautiful deep blue—a white, and also a deep crimson dianthus 
growing in large clumps, a deep red single peony, and purple cro- 
cus, with many others unknown to me. White and yellow nym- 
pha were growing in the lakes, along the shores of which the road 
winds for several versts, affording many fine views. I frequently 
amused myself by picturing a noble mansion on one of these sites, 
the architectural features being simple and vast, in keeping with 
the immense sweeping plains around. These day-dreams aided 
greatly in ridding me of the weariness brought on by ten days and 
nights’ confinement in a tarantass. Indeed, so worn out had I 
become, that I should have been glad of another robber-excite- 
ment by way of a change. (Game I often shot, having marked 
down the broods of tetery which we disturbed in crossing the 
steppe. They seldom flew far away ; T have often strolled through 
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the long grass into the very centre of the brood before they moved 
—in fact, have trodden on them. In two instances I got three 
birds with two shots; I trod upon one, and killed one with each 
barrel; with a dog any quantity may be shot here. 

During the evening we reached the shores of a lake named 
‘‘Gorkoi Ozera,” or bitter lake, having thousands of ducks and 
divers swimming over its surface. Not far off stood a scathed and 
shattered pine-tree, and on one of its bare branches a large eagle 
was sitting; the tarantass was instantly stopped, and I tried to 
get within rifle range, but before I could succeed he expanded his 
wings and soared majestically away. This was a great disap- 
pointment; still, as I had seen one, I knew that there must be 
others in this region. The people of the next station were very 
anxious that I should remain all night, representing that my next 
thirty-eight versts would be over a horrible road. To this, how- 
ever, I would not consent. They gave me seven horses and three 
men, @ certain sign of what was in store forme. Some long ropes 
were placed beside the driver, and then we started. The first 
three versts were across the inclosed pastures round the village, 
over a hard and very good road. After passing the gate we al- 
most immediately entered a thick wood, and here the ground be- 
came swanipy. Farther on bushes and reeds had been cut down 
and laid across our path, by which at once our speed was brought 
to a walk. I could see that the road had become wavy, like a 
chain bridge. On each side of us were high reeds and fine bul- 
rushes, which showed me that we were crossing a deep morass. 
We had gone over about a verst of this when we reached hard 
ground again, but even now our progress was very slow in com- 
parison with what it had been. The night came on with heavy 
dark clouds rolling up from the horizon—a bad prospect ; still we 
proceeded, and soon reached another bush and reeded path, across 
another morass. Before driving on to this frail road the driver 
got down and went on some distance to examine it; on his return 
he exclaimed, ‘ Otchin khooda” (very bad), mounted his seat, and 
drove gently on. The horses pressed the branches and reeds un- 
der water, and when the tarantass got upon them it sunk into the 
water up to the axles. It was frightful to be thus dragged along, 
but stop we dare not; we must keep in motion or be stuck fast. 
The flogging of the horses and shouting of the men added to the 
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horror of this stagnant lake, which on either side was deep, al- 
though thick with reeds, affording no pleasant reflections. At 
length we were again on hard ground, when the yemtschick crossed 
himself, and pulled up to give his horses breathing-time. During 
my anxiety while crossing the morass I had not noticed that the 
rain was falling fast; it soon poured down and became very dark. 
Our pace was now a walk, the tarantass being jolted from side to 
side frightfully, and I almost began to regret having left the sta- 
tion, as the men could hardly see before them; certainly they could 
not observe the bad holes in the road. Sometimes we were actu- 
ally brought to a stand-still. Hour after hour passed in this way, 
and, as the yemtschick had informed me, we had still the worst 
place to cross. However, there is nothing like patience on a bad 
road in a dark and rainy night. At length I saw a narrow line of 
light on the horizon; at first I thought it was a fire very far off; 
as it extended, I observed to my great satisfaction that it was day 
breaking, and the gray morning light began gradually to creep over 
wood and steppe: I now ascertained that we were on a perfectly 
flat country. 

In about half an hour we came up to a very high bed of reeds, 
within which lay our last difficulty on this station. Again we 
stopped, and two men went forward to examine the place; when 
they returned they held a long council, and the man who had 
driven the middle pair now mounted the leaders, and we went 
slowly on. After going about one hundred paces, the leaders be- 
gan to flounder about very much ;. still, we got on; and on stand- 
ing up, I saw we were nearly through. A few paces farther, and 
the tarantass stopped, nor could the horses, with all their efforts, 
move it an inch; indeed, they could not hold their feet in the 
mud and reeds. The man on the middle horse dismounted, when 
I observed that he was far above his knees in water; he unloosed 
the traces; the yemtschick threw him the long ropes, one end of 
which he fastened to the carriage, and the other to the traces of 
his own horses; when this was done he mounted, and the four 
steeds went on, the ropes reaching to the hard ground. 

The tarantass and wheelers had remained quite still; harness 
was now looked to, ropes tied afresh, the men mounted, the yemt- 
schick gave a shout, the horses pulled, and we got on a few yards. 
After resting a short time we got on another few yards, and with 
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a few more efforts hoped to be out of this frightful place. At last, 
after more than an hour spent in the morass, we stood on hard 
ground, and a little after five o’clock in the morning reached the 
station, having been the whole night traveling thirty-eight versts. 

Again I had seven horses, this being also a bad station, but 
only a short one of fifteen versts. Ropes were again required, 
indicating a morass in prospect; we should, however, have it in 
daylight, and thus be able to see our difficulties. The country 
around was very flat; still, we passed through some cultivated 
land, on which the rye appeared almost ripe. After driving at a 
slow trot for about an hour, we reached the swamp, where several 
men and horses had been sent on before us. They were evident- 
ly afraid that we should not get over this place, though it was not 
more than fifty yards in width. After a long consultation, the 
spare horses were sent to the opposite side. I watched them pass; 
for about thirty yards they proceeded well, then all at once sunk 
deep in water. It was now our turn, and we drove very gently 
along till the leaders got into deep water and mud. The four 
horses were now loosed from the carriage, and several long ropes 
secured to it, the ends of which these horses dragged over to hard 
ground. The men then began to fasten the animals to these cords, 
four abreast; this done, four other horses were harnessed in front. 
After many consultations and directions given by the driver, the 
men again mounted, the yemtschick gave his usual shriek, and on 
they went. Our horses were in the deep pool in a minute, then 
in plunged the carriage, the fore wheels going under water: the 
shouting was now temendous. Presently our steeds were drag- 
ged to the solid earth, then the wheels touched it, and we were 
out in a minute. With fewer horses and men we should have 
stuck fast, and the tarantass would have sunk down deep into the 
morass, when all my things must have been spoiled. To my great 
relief, I was told that this was the last bad place on the whole 
road to Barnaoul. I rewarded and thanked the men, and in half 
an hour reached the station. 

We were now only twenty versts from Krontikha, on the Ob. 
At this station we returned to our usual team, as the road was 
said to be good. Immediately on leaving the village the country 
improved, swelling into rounded hills, and affording rich pastures 

- to large herds of horses and cattle which I saw grazing. "We 
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were also approaching a thickly-wooded region, and should now 
be traveling near or along the banks of the great Siberian river 
Ob, whose source is among the mountains toward which we were 
hastening. While commencing the ascent of a steep hill, I ob- 
served a fine eagle perched on a tree, about two hundred paces in 
our front. Determined to get a shot at him if possible, I made 
the driver pull up his horses and walk them along. I then seized 
my rifle, which unfortunately had got damp, and I feared useless; 
at least, I did not like to risk it; only one barrel of my gun was 
loaded, but with this [ intended to try my luck. Getting out of 
the tarantass on the opposite side to where the noble bird was 
perched, I walked stealthily along under its shelter, telling the 
man to go on slowly. When within about fifty yards, the eagle 
raised his head and prepared to take flight. I stood still, the 
head of the tarantass passed me, and [ sent the contents of the 
barrel after him as he soared off the branch. Down he fell, but 
was not dead, as he proved by springing upon his feet before I 
could get near him. He could not fly, but made off at a good 
speed by springing up with his feet, and by the aid of one wing, 
the other being broken. After running about two hundred yards, 
I in quick pursuit, he stopped, and turned upon his back, with his 
legs drawn up to strike. I now found it required much caution 
to secure my prize, as his talons looked formidable, and I knew 
them to be dangerous at close quarters. After looking at him for 
two or three minutes, I tried to place the butt of my gun on his 
legs. He struck out, driving his talons into the stock; simulta- 
neously I caught his neck with my right hand, and while he was 
holding fast to the butt of the gun with his claws, let the barrel 
drop against my right arm, and seized his legs. The gun was 
thrown down in the scuffle, and he struck with his wing fearfully. 
At this moment my man came up, we got his wing secured under 
my arm, and I carried off my prize. The yemtschick fastened 
his legs with a leathern thong, and then killed him; when we 
reached the station, his head, wings, and legs were cut off, and I 
carried them along with me. He was a very large and powerful 
bird. . 

From Krontikha we had a fine view looking down the valley of 
the River Ob. 

At this station the valley is twelve or fifteen versts wide from 
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one high bank to the other, between which the Ob winds along, 
crossing and twining first toward one side and then to the other. 
The river is divided into several streams, and forms islands, some- 
times very large, at other parts of the river small and numerous. 
Standing on the elevated bank and looking down the valley, there 
is a magnificent view. To the northeast, and about 150 versts 
distant, is Kolyvan, formerly the chief town of the government, 
which has been transferred to Tomsk, 150 versts farther in the 
same direction. Looking either north or east, there appears one 
level plain, densely covered with dark pine forests as far as the 
eye can reach. When traveling across these regions, which look 
vast interminable forests, large tracts of open country are found in 
a very good state of cultivation. 

Having crossed the Ob, our road was up the valley, among rich 
pastures not long since under water. The yemtschick galloped 
over this flat country at a good speed, and I perceived that we 
were approaching the mining regions by the quantity of charcoal 
wagons we passed. In the evening we reached Sousounskoi Za- 
vod, copper smelting works belonging to the crown: here is algo a 
mint for coining copper money. I shall not attempt any descrip- 
tion of these works, my stay having been only long enough to par- 
take of the hospitality of the director. We traveled on through 
the night, but-not very fast, as at times it was exceedingly dark, 
and the road difficult to find. 

We were still traveling up the valley of the Ob, but eight or 
ten versts from the river, and through a thick forest of dark pine. 
Early in the morning I found myself at Pavlovsky Zavod—large 
silver smelting works belonging to the Altai mines—but no ore is 
found here. The director was exceedingly amiable, and induced 
me to remain to luncheon. I then started, having only fifty 
versts to Barnaoul. After leaving this Zavod I entered upon a 
sandy country, with thick pine forests stretching out to the west ; 
to the south there were small straggling woods, and the country 
looked bare and barren. The road is carried along the high land 
on the west side of the Ob, ten or twelve versts from the river, in 
some parts even more, and there is nothing to vary the monotony 
of the scene. . 

The last station was passed, and we had reached some high 
ground, which gave me a peep across the Ob to the south—the di- 
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rection in which lay the Altai—but no mountains were visible ; 
nothing but black pine forest. At five o'clock we drove into Bar- 
naoul, tired and weary for want of rest during a journey of twelve 
days and nights. The Chief of the Mines had prepared rooms for 
me, and a Cossack led me to the house’ My traps were soon un- 
loaded, and I prepared to take a night’s rest that should recom- 
pense me for my journey of 4527 versts ‘from St. Petersburg. I 
am at last in Barnaoul, the chief town in the mining district of the 
Altai. The ** Gornie Pravlania,” or Board for the Administra- 
tion of the Mines, is here, and all the officers connected with it re- 
side in the town. I slept nearly twelve hours, and wishing to take 
advantage of every day, as the summer was gliding fast, at ten 
o’clock called upon the Chief of the Mines, who received me with 
great kindness. I handed my papers to him, when he stated that 
he had received instructions concerning me from the minister in 
St. Petersburg, and was ready to afford me every assistance I could 
possibly require. He gave me most valuable information about 
the region I was going to visit; also a marche route, by which I , 
could travel to many interesting places; and invited me to dine 
with him. He spoke a little English, which was exceedingly 
agreeable to me; equally so was my introduction to his wife, whom 
I found a most amiable woman. On my first acquaintance with 
this gentleman and his family, it was quite clear to me that civil- 
ization of a very high character had rekched these regions, united 
with great kindness and genuine hospitality. In the evening I 
called upon the officer whose acquaintance I had made at a station 
on the Oural, he having given me his address in Barnaoul. I was 
quite delighted to see a face I had met so far away, and he appeared 
equally pleased. He invited me to dine with him the following 
day, when I passed two:or three most pleasant hours in company 
with two of his friends. - Before I left I called upon the director, 
who gave me letters to some of his officers at the mines in the 
Altai; he had also ordered a: Cossack to accompany me, who was 
well acquainted with the region ‘to which I was going. He went 
with me through the silver smelting works, and to the furnaces in 
which the gold is smelted, but these were not in operation. 

Our direction was nearly south, over low hills, which extend 
for some distance on that side of the town; from the top of one of 
these there is a beautiful view, looking over the Ob toward Tomsk. 
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We traveled over deep soft sand, very heavy for the horses; this 
continued for many versts till we reached other hills, and then the 
road was good. ‘The country in some parts was prettily wooded 
with pines; there were also many small valleys or deep sandy 
ravines running down toward the Ob. During our ride over the 
second station I perceived a change. We had left the woods be- 
hind us, and the country was still undulating, but it was evident 
that we were approaching the steppes extending westward to the 
banks of the Irtisch. These were formerly inhabited by Kirghis, 
before they were driven back across the river, and a line of forts 
built extending from Omsk along the Irtisch to the River Bouch- 
tarma. ‘These form the frontier to the Kirghis Steppe, which is 
guarded by Cossacks, the whole Jength of the line, perhaps not 
less than 2500 versts, extending far up into the Altai and along 
the Chinese frontier. 

We passed over several stations, all equally monotonous—dreary 
level plains stretching out in every direction, with trees only along 
the water-courses. The country at a distance from the river has 
a most sterile aspect, the principal product on most parts being 
wormwood. About three o’clock on the second day I first dis- 
tinctly saw the Altai Mountains, very little elevated above the 
plain, and watched the misty forms as we rolled on with intense 
interest. After galloping for about an hour, much more of the 
chain was visible when looking across a small lake, on the banks 
of which several birches were growing near the dead trunks of two 
old willows, now shattered by the storms, which often blow with 
great fury across these steppes. 

Having sketched the above scene, I pushed on again, and each 
ten versts brought other parts of the chain into view. I now no- 
ticed a storm gathering over the mountains, which were shortly 
completely obscured. We were near the post-house, at which I 
proposed drinking tea, and, if the weather became bad, remaining 
for the night, being anxious to see the Altai as we gradually ap- 
proached the chain. This was explained to the Cossaek, who ob- 
jected to my stopping, the station being small and dirty. He 
proposed to take me to a village some twenty versts nearer the 
mountains, where I could stop and be more comfortable, and then 
we should pass over a hilly country the next day. To this ar- 
rangement I consented ; and the horses having been yoked, we left 
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the road, and traveled across the steppe more to the eastward. The 
land gradually rose toward the chain we were approaching. In 
about an hour we saw that the storm was rolling on fast, covering 
up every thing with its black mass of vapor. Presently it changed 
its course, and came directly toward us; but no village appeared 
near in which we could ask for shelter. The Cossack urged the 
yemtschick to drive on, though it was evident that by doing so 
we should only meet the storm the sooner, and get a thorough 
drenching. 

After riding a few versts farther, we looked down into a valley, 
in which I discerned a moderately large river running, which they 
said was the Tchurish. ‘The storm was following the course of 
this river, and was now not far from us. The thunder, which had 
hitherto been growling in the distance, bellowed forth in magnifi- 
cent peals every two or three minutes, bringing the dark mass of 
vapor nearer. 

We had reached the edge of the valley, and beheld the village 
five or six versts distant, just being obscured in the falling rain. 
Not a drop had yet reached us, but we saw that our turn was com- 
ing. After descending into the valley, we were going over some 
very rough ground, when a terrific stream of lightning and a tre- 
mendous crash of thunder burst over us; at the same moment the 
clouds divided, and rolled off in opposite directions. It was like 
opening the curtains to some mighty and fearful scene as the heavy 
dark masses were carried up and off at either side, leaving a thin 
vapor between them hanging like a veil. The sun was setting, 
casting a pale and red tinge on the vapory curtain, which produced 
a wonderful effect. I stopped the carriage to watch the changes, 
and observed the opening gradually extend into a larger space, 
which became a deeper and deeper red as the vapory curtain ex- 
panded more and more. The hills were now dimly seen through 
it, much magnified, and resembling mountains glowing with fire; 
not bright, but more like red-hot metals losing their white heat, 
and changing into a dark red. 

The vapor gradually rolled off and separated. At length a dull 
red tinge spread over all the under parts of the clouds, extending 
high up into the heavens, giving the entire scene a supernatural 
appearance. The sun was now sinking fast. Gradually the clouds 
lost their colors, and in a short time all had passed away, leaving 
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me bewildered and fascinated by the grandeur and sublimity of 
the fleeting vision. This was a scene never to be forgotten. Un- 
fortunately, it was one my pencil could not paint or my pen de- 
scribe; I only profess to be able to shadow it forth dimly. Before 
we reached the village the dark gray of evening was spread over 
the whole country, and all was calm and quiet. 

This morning the sun was obscured by a thick fog, which soon 
acted like a Scotch mist, wetting us completely. About nine 
o’clock the weather cleared up, when I beheld the offshoots from 
the Altai extended far into the plain. We were crossing these 
hills to the westward, and came out upon the steppe. A few 
‘versts farther we discerned Kolyvan Lake shining beneath some 
dark mountains with broken and rugged tops. It had been men- 
tioned to me in Barnaoul as possessing some beautiful scenery. 
On approaching nearer I observed many curious objects standing 
on its shores, having the appearance of a ruined city: masses of 
rock, and pillars of various fornis, standing quite isolated, backed 
by picturesque mountains, give to the place a very singular effect. 
This was merely a flying visit; nevertheless, I made a few sketches, 
since which time I have become thoroughly acquainted with its 
scenes, and have explored on foot its rocky shores and ravines. 
It is a most curious region; the granite has assumed most extra- 
ordinary forms; in some parts it appears to have been forced up 
in a soft or liquid state, and has flowed over and cooled, after which 
it has been forced up again, thus forming thin beds with rounded 
edges, exactly like liquefied metallic substances after flowing a 
short distance and cooling. 

About five versts from the lake stands the village of Saouch- 
kina; almost immediately after passing it the road begins to as- 
cend the granite mountains, which are very steep. This induced 
me to walk up; so, quitting the road, I followed a track which led 
to some high crags; on reaching the summit of these, they afford- 
ed me a view over all the country I had passed through after leav- 
ing Barnaoul, and the steppe to the northwest, with its numerous 
lakes. To the south still higher craggy masses rose, interrupting 
the prospect in that direction. After going a little farther I ob- 
served that this spur of the Altai, which I was crossing, termina- 
ted in the plain about sixty versts distant. There are some ex- 
ceedingly picturesque rocks on these mountains—some like ruin- 
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ed castles, with circular apertures perforating the huge towers; 
others have taken the form of human heads of a gigantic size, be- 
side which the Great Sphinx of Egypt would appear an infant. 

The tarantass having come up, I sat down, and away we went 
at a speed that would soon give me a peep at the other side of 
these rocks. After riding about half an hour we descended into 
a valley, on the opposite side of which were other hills of greater 
elevation, and a little to the eastward of the road were some rocks 
of a great height. I stopped the carriage and ascended to the 
summit, whence I had a fine view, looking over the plains toward 
the Irtisch, that separates Siberia from the Kirghis Steppe; while. 
to the south and east rose up some of the higher offshoots of the 
Altai chain, the mere sight of which made me doubly anxious to 
begin my rambles among their rugged passes. At every half 
_verst there was evidence that we were approaching the silver 
mines, by the charcoal wagons we passed on their way down into 
the valley. We also met several hundred small wagons contain- 
ing silver ore going to Barnaoul. A little farther on we ascended 
another hill, from which we saw at a short distance the smoke 
from the smelting furnaces. They stand in the bottom of the val- 
ley, on the bank of a small river which falls into the Alei. We 
passed near to the works, and ascended a steep hill into Zmeino- 
gorsk, the richest silver mine in his imperial majesty’s dominions. 
We drove to the house of the director, who received me most 
kindly, acknowledging that he had received instructions to afford 
me every assistance on my journey into the Altai. 

Although I had felt very unwell for the last two or three days, 
I determined to shake off this indisposition and start on a journey 
into the Altai, to visit a part of the chain considered highly inter- 
esting; but, after traveling about seventy versts, I was compelled 
to return, glad to reach the hospitable dwelling of the director in 
Zmeinogorsk, and he immediately called in the doctor. I was 
carefully nursed—indeed, treated with the greatest consideration ; 
but, what with bleeding, physic, and starvation, a great change 
was soon produced, and I was rendered thin enough for any 
mountain journey. This illness was a great disappointment at 
the time, and worried me much during my eight days’ detention. 
I was determined, however, sooner or later, to visit the region | 
had thus been obliged to leave unexplored. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
ASCENT OF THE ALTAI. 


I tert the Zavod and proceeded to Oubinskol, where I arrived 
the following morning. From this point I began to ascend the 
valley, which is closed in by rounded hills of no great elevation, 
destitute of wood, giving it a sterile and monotonous aspect. 
Having passed Oubinskoi, I found the River Ouba, a broad and 
deep stream, with islands in several parts, most of them covered 
with willows. It runs moderately fast, over a stony bottom, and 
contains plenty of fish, the grayling being found here in great 
abundance, and of excellent quality. Having decided to dine at 
one of the villages, my Cossack sent two men to the river with a 
net, and in about half an hour they returned, with from fifty to 
sixty of these fish, varying from half a pound to a pound and a 
half in weight. 

Continuing our journey up the valley, on the right side were 
seen the tops of the Oubinskoi Mountains, and in the extreme dis- 
tance the high summits of the Oulbinskoi chain. A few versts 
beyond the village where we dined we left the valley of the Ouba, 
crossed the mountains, and descended into the valley of the Oulba, 
where I found the scenery much finer. It is wooded with birch, 
poplars, and willows, among which the river runs, leaping over 
rocks, and sparkling in the sun. Pine-clad hills extend along 
each side of the valley, overtopped by rocky-crested mountains 
rising from three to four thousand feet above it. This indicated 
that we were approaching a more grand and picturesque region. 

Our road was up the valley, at a short distance from the river, 
sometimes through woods of pine and birch, affording frequent 
views of the higher mountains, some of which I transferred to my 
sketch-book. At length, after traveling about fifteen versts, my 
road passed along the bank of the river, in some parts on rocks 
overhanging the stream, where it has been necessary to guard 
against accident by placing strong wooden railings. Here the 
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rocks rise from the road to a great height, in rugged and pictur- 
esque masses. On the opposite side of the river is a thick wood 
of pines and poplars; farther up the valley it is thickly fringed 
with weeping willows, birches, and small pines. Above these, and 
in the distance, rises Ivanofisky Belock, partly covered. with snow. 

A little beyond this point we forded the river, ascended the val- 
ley a few versts farther, and then crossed to Sokolnic Roodnick, 
or ‘silver mine,” a short distance beyond which is the mine of 
Riddersk. Some rich veins of silver ore have been found in the 
low hills thrown up in this valley, which is nearly surrounded by 
high mountains. It is a singular fact, that wherever the silver 
ore is found the country. is almost destitute of wood. As there 
are no smelting works at Riddersk, the ore is broken up and sent 
to the smelting works in Zmeinogorsk, Barnaoul, and Pavlovsky ; 
to the two latter works it is conveyed not less than six or seven 
hundred versts. 

About fifteen versts from Riddersk is Ivanoffsky Belock, a 
mountain on which snow lies all the year, and a bold mass it ap- 
pears when seen from the valley. There is the source of the 
Gromotooka, one of the wildest rivers in the Altai; and, as its 
name Grom (thunder) implies, it is truly a thundering stream. 
Its roar is heard at a great distance; and when near, it is impos- 
sible to hear any person speak. At times it sweeps huge masses 
of rock down, tearing up every thing in its course; and even when 
the water is low it is exceedingly dangerous to cross. Some 
years ago a mounted mining officer was crossing, when both horse 
and rider were swept away in a moment, and carried down the 
roaring torrent. Fortunately, the latter was driven against some 
rocks on the bank, where he was caught up by one of his own 
men; but it was long before he recovered: the horse was lost. 

Beyond Riddersk the journey must be made on horseback, as 
no wheeled carriage could travel in these valleys. ‘Twenty horses 
were engaged to accompany me, and fifteen men; and as five of 
the latter carried rifles, and the other ten axes, I must own we had 
rather a bandit-like appearance. We left Riddersk at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, having to ride only twenty versts to the 
last village in this part of the Altai. Our track was along a val- 
ley at the foot of Ivanoffsky Belock, affording me several views 
of the chain, and at four o’clock we arrived at Poperetchnaia, 
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where we were to pass the night. The kind-hearted villagers gave 
us a most hearty welcome, and brought me fresh honey in the 
comb, deliciously flavored, like the perfume of the wild flowers on 
which the bees feed. | 

This place stands in a lovely valley, apparently closed on all 
sides with high mountains ; and when standing near, there appears 
to be no outlet for the water which is running rapidly past. While 
I was sketching a view of the village looking to the westward, 
the sun descended below the mountains, spreading a glorious light 
upon this quiet little spot, occupied by only eighteen families, who 
live here undisturbed by events that shake empires to their centre. 
Each family have their horses and cows; there is pasture around 
the village sufficient for large herds, while in some of the valleys 
they can make abundance of hay for their winter fodder. They 
have also free access to the stags on the mountains and the deer 
on the hills, and find a great variety of fish in the rivers. Every 
peasant possesses numerous hives of bees, which produce great 
quantities of delicious honey; wild fruit is also very plentiful. 
Fashion and finery have not yet intruded into this quiet valley, 
and every one is contented. ‘They have all the necessaries and 
many of the luxuries of life, which only a man with a good in- 
come could procure in Europe. One thing, however, they do not 
possess—‘‘ freedom.” Even in this far-distant spot their number 
and age are known. The sons are ordered to the mines, perhaps 
a thousand versts away, where they must work and toil for less 
than threepence a day, probably without seeing home or parents 
for years; their lot may even be much worse—they may be made 
soldiers, and then it is almost certain they will never see either 
their friends or this peaceful spot again. 

An incident happened here the summer before my visit which 
will be a subject of conversation for a generation or two to come. 
The little rivulet Poperetchnaia has its source in the Ivanoffsky 
Belock, from which it flows very rapidly, especially in the early 
part of the summer, when the snow is melting in the mountains. 
About half a verst above the village there was a slight depression 
in the little valley, and here the villagers decided on building their 
mill. A small embankment was carried across, that raised the 
water sufiiciently to get a fall for their water-wheel, and the build- 
ing was soon erected with logs. The whole of the rude machinery 
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was constructed by the peasants, and put together in the mill; 
the water-wheel turned, the mill-stones ground the corn, and all 
went on well, till one day in the summer a frightful thunder-storm 
occurred over Ivanoffsky Belock, and the rain poured down, as the 
villagers said, in streams. At length a very unusual sound was 
heard in the mountain, even above the rolling of the thunder. The 
men left their cottages alarmed: some of them ran toward the 
mill ; the man employed in it was also frightened, and joined his 
neighbors. The roaring came nearer, when one of them exclaim- 
ed, ‘‘It is water coming down!” While some ran back to the 
village to give warning to their families, the others stood watching 
on the elevated ground. At last down came the torrent, driving 
before it trees and stones, and tearing up every thing in its course. 
On it rushed, rolling the stones with terrific fury, till all at once it 
reached the mill-pond, when the embankment and mill were swept 
away in amass; nor were the mill-stones ever found. Fortunate- 
ly, the houses remained intact; the only structure that suffered 
was the mill. 

Having sketched the scene of this disaster, with the gorge and 
Ivanoffsky Belock in the distance, I started on foot toward the 
wood which skirts the foot of the mountains. Here I found evi- 
dence enough of the power of the flood: immense blocks of stone 
_had been brought down and thrown on to the bank, and others 
were piled up against them. I measured some, and found them 
trom twenty-five to thirty tons in weight; one contained 470 cubic 
feet. 

I was the guest of the patriarch of this little community—a fine 
old man, with a head and countenance that might have served as 
a model for one of the Evangelists. His gray beard was set off 
by the ruddy glow of his face, which bespoke health and happi- 
ness. His dress was a simple white shirt hanging over blue linen 
trowsers, and tied round his waist with a red sash; his trowsers 
were tucked into a pair of boots which reached nearly to his knees: 
this was his summer dress. In winter he would add a wolf or 
sheep skin coat, that then completed his costume. One of his 
sons, a fine young man, had been ordered to join my party; and 
his wife, a respectable and clean-looking woman, had every thing 
in perfect order in her cottage. The walls, benches, tables, and 
floors were very clean, being often scrubbed with birch bark and 
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coarse sand, which makes the wood look new. Her dress was a 
white linen chemise, a pink striped sarafan, with a bright red hand- 
kerchief, formed into a cap, on her head; shoes, but no stockings. 
Every thing around this family indicated ease and comfort. 

The following morning I was out very early sketching, and at 
ten o’clock all were ready to start. The whole of the population 
turned out to see us. I thanked the old couple for their kindness, 
said good-by to the villagers, and rode away along the valley at 
the foot of Ivanoffsky Belock, whose high, snowy peaks and rugged 
precipices formed a striking contrast to the wooded valley beneath, 
now smiling in all its summer glory of luxuriant foliage and flowers. 
The ride was most delightful, through a country having fine clumps 
of birch and pine trees spread about, forming beautiful groups. 
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Among these park-like scenes, every few versts afforded some- 
thing new for my pencil. Indeed, so much had I been interested 
with the scenery, that I had taken no note of time till night began 
to draw in, and caught us in a part of the valley destitute of water. 
We were now compelled to continue our ride, and ascended a ra- 
vine. Late in the evening we reached a clump of fine cedars, 
near which a small stream was dashing and leaping among the 
rocks, At a hundred paces distant we found grass for the horses ; 
this decided me to encamp, and my bed-room was prepared un- 
der a large cedar. Each man was busy at his duties; some un- 
loading the horses, and stowing the baggage under the trees ; 
others cutting wood and making fires, which were soon burning 
brightly. The Cossack and my man were getting the tea appa- 
ratus ready, and very soon the smoking beverage was placed be- 
fore me. Having taken a liberal portion I strolled to a little dis- 
tance. In front of me were large blocks of granite, which had 
been rolled down by water, and lay tumbled about in marvelous 
confusion, having large plants and bushes growing among them. 
The fires were burning fiercely, tinging the rocks and trees with 
a red glare, while the dark figures of the men flitting to and fro, 
the arms hanging from the branches, and the baggage piled up 
under the trees, gave to the scene the character of robbers feast- 
ing after a successful expedition. 

After studying our night’s quarters and our unprepossessing | 
appearance, I returned, rolled myself up in my cloak, and was 
soon lulled to sleep by the dashing of the water and the sighing 
of the wind through the branches. When I awoke in the morn- 
ing I found every thing covered with a white frost, which indi- 
cated that we had ascended considerably above the valley. 

Almost immediately on leaving our resting-place we entered a 
dense forest of cedars, apparently covering the mountain over 
which we had to ride, and were soon in a thick underwood, which 
rendered our progress slow. Large trunks of trees were lying al- 
most covered with moss and plants—some so much decayed that 
they crumbled into dust when a horse placed his foot on them ; 
others, more sound, caused many a stumble. We had a very 
steep ascent for a couple of hours, after which we emerged from 
the underwood into a magnificent cedar forest, where the ground 
was covered with grass and plants, and free from bushes. It was 
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a splendid forest scene, with gigantic trees on every side, their 
gnarled and twisted branches forming a canopy through which 
the sun could scarcely penetrate. I had before seen cedars in the 
Oural, but in comparison with these they were very small. Here 
I found them in a southerly region, high in the mountains, and in 
their native woods, where the tree grows in all its grandeur and 
beauty. ‘There was one spot where we stopped to breathe our 
horses which J think was the most lovely lever saw. I sketched 
the scene; we then mounted, continuing to ascend, and in half an 
hour reached the summit. We rode two or three versts along this 
ridge, and then began to descend on the south side of the mount- 
ain. A striking change was visible. At first there were a few 
straggling trees in the ravines, and then they disappeared alto- 
gether. This had a strange effect, but I afterward found it was 
almost universal, as no forests grow on the south declivities of the 
chain. After descending for about an hour, and crossing another 
ridge, we had a fine view into the valley of the Koksa, with the 
Kaier Koomin Mountains in the distance. 

It was now past three o’clock, and the River Karaguy, on which 
we were to encamp, was still a long way in front. This induced 
me to take two men and descend into the valley of the Koksa, 
and send the party forward the nearest way to our destination. 
Their direction was southeast, ours nearly due north. In less than 
an hour I reached the Koksa Lake, which ‘is near the source of 
the River Koksa. It ig now small, but has been extensive at 
some very distant period, before the river broke through a mass 
of rocks at the lower end of the valley. There are several beau- 
tiful varieties of jasper and porphyry in the mountains, but they 
are too far away to be used. After sketching a view of the lake, 
we crossed the country to follow our companions. We had a 
small mountain to cross, and on gaining the summit I saw that 
evening was covering the valleys with her dark mantle, while the 
high peaks around were still glowing with light. But these had 
become gray and indistinct before we reached the valley, nor could 
we see any signs of our people. We now put our horses to a 
sharp trot, following a track we found leading down the valley. 
In about an hour we turned round some rocks, and beheld a fire 
blazing brightly at the distance of a few versts. We lost no time 
in reaching the spot, where I refreshed myself with my favorite 
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beverage, and very shortly afterward, wrapped up in my cloak, 
was fast asleep. 

I had a dip in the River Karaguy before the sun rose, though 
the ground was again covered with white frost, which rendered 
the grass crisp under my feet, and made the morning air rather 
chilly. Soon the mountain tops were tipped with the sun’s rays: 
this had a cheering effect; the light gradually crept lower into 
the valley, the crystals which sparkled on the grass so brilliantly 
melted away, and the scene changed. 

On looking round I discovered the skeletons of some Kalmuck 
winter dwellings ; the birch bark had been stripped off these coni- 
cal houses, and only the bare poles were standing. 

At this time of the year the inhabitants are up in the mount- 
ains, where they find plenty of grass for their cattle, and where 
they are free from those torments, the musquitoes. 

In autumn they will return to this place, cover their yourts with 
new bark, and in a few days their winter dwellings will be com- 
pleted. I was informed by the natives that in some of these up- 
per valleys of the Altai the winters are peculiarly mild, heavy falls 
of snow seldom occurring. Here the cattle and wild animals eas- 
ily find their food throughout this dreary season. At the end 
of October, or by the first week in November, the three families 
‘who occupy this spot are made prisoners for the winter, as it is 
impossible to cross the mountains when once the snow is deep. 

With two companions I rode toward the River Arakym, having 
arranged that the other men should remain, pack up the things, 
load the horses, and follow our track. I forded the river, turned 
up a narrow valley to the southward, and rode along the bank of 
a small stream for about an hour, after which I crossed the valley, 
and began to ascend the mountains to the eastward. These form 
a small chain which separates the valleys of the Karaguy and 
Arakym. Our way was through woods of birch, pine, and larch, 
but not growing thickly or with underwood; in many places I al- 
most fancied that the trees had been planted and the grounds laid 
out, with little glades between the plantations, along which we 
rode, wending our way upward. Having reached an open space, 
I observed that we were on a low ridge, between mountains which — 
rose to a great height on both sides, terminating in lofty crags, 
with cedars growing out of their riven sides. We had now a fine 
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level grassy turf, with a few scattered rocks, wah had rolled from 
the mountains above. 

While riding along this beautiful place, I saw, for the first time, 
many black squirrels skipping about in the branches; they en- 
livened the scene, and looked very knowing and pretty, sitting 
among the foliage. Their fur is a dark gray in winter, at which 
season only the Kalmucks kill them, for it is not good in the sum- 
mer. For the last half hour I had ridden slowly on, watching the 
gambols of these little creatures in the grass, and their scampering 
up the trees. When we came near them they would run along 
the boughs, and leap from tree to tree, sometimes two or three on 
different branches evidently racing. While I was staring up at 
the squirrels my horse suddenly stopped on the edge of some 
rocks overlooking the valley of the Arakym. 

This valley is a celebrated hunting-ground for the Kalmucks, 
and, as they state, the great battle-field of the bucks in the rutting 
season. Stags are numerous in the mountains around, and great 
numbers are shot when they come to drink at the lake. As we 
descended I found a pair of large horns which had been shed by 
one of these noble and graceful animals. One of my men, an old 
hunter, said we should not find any stags here now, as they were 
all in the higher regions near the snow, where the musquitoes and 
flies can not follow them. Even the bears, with their rough shag- 
gy coats, can not remain in the valleys in summer, where these 
insects are extremely numerous. Two frosty nights have al- 
ready effected a wonderful change; it is only in the warm sun, 
and in a sheltered situation, that the musquitoes are troublesome: 
three or four more cold nights, and their annoyance is over for 
this year. 

On reaching the bottom of the valley, I found it thickly cover- 
ed with small picta-trees and long grass; in spring much of this 
part is under water. After riding about ten versts, we came to a 
branch of the River Arakym, running from the south, where the 
valley extends up toward the Cholsoun chain. It was necessary 
to wait here till the other men arrived, otherwise we might get 
separated, as several ravines branched off into the mountains, and 
the river divides into two branches near the head of the valley. 
We therefore stopped at the foot of some high rocks, near which 
was plenty of grass, and our horses were turned loose to feed. 
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Very soon we had a large fire burning and refreshments prepared. 
The men arrived in about half an hour. 

We recommenced our ride up the bank of the little river, and 
followed its windings two or three versts, when we came upon 
some rocks which crossed the valley, and formed it into a lake. 
The water has cut a channel fifty or sixty feet deep, through which 
it rushes with great force; although small, it is exceedingly pictu- 
resque. Birch and picta-trees are growing out of the crevices, and 
the river forms several beautiful cascades. After sketching, I rode 
on into a much broader valley, and crossed toward a fine belt of 
timber, on reaching which I found myself on the bank of the Ar- 
akym. The river was wide and rapid, rolling and dashing over 
large stones with a great noise. I wanted to cross to the oppo- 
site bank; but here it was impossible, as no horse could stand in 
the stream. We turned up the bank, and rode fast toward a great 
ravine in the mountain, through which I supposed the river en- 
tered the valley. Although it appeared quite near, we were two 
hours riding sharply before we reached it. Here I observed that 
the river was divided by a great mass of rocks, piled up pictu- 
resquely, having been washed down during a series of ages, and 
trees and bushes now grow upon them most luxuriantly. The 
rocks on both sides of this gorge rise to a great elevation, and are 
broken into very rugged crags, with dwarf cedars springing out 
of the clefts; on the summit there is scarcely any vegetation, a 
proof that we are getting far up in the Altai. 

Even now, when the water is very low, it is impossible to hear 
any one speak when near the river. What will it be when the 
floods come down during a storm? then, indeed, the rushing wa- 
ter must be sublime, and the roar terrific. Before I had finished 
my sketch the evening was drawing in fast; one of my men as- 
cended some high rocks to look out for the smoke at our encamp- 
ment, but none could be seen. I was determined to ride up into 
the gorge and see what it was like before returning, as well as to 
ascertain if we could pass through it, because otherwise we must 
seek another route and cross the mountains to the westward. We 
mounted our horses and rode up the valley for about a verst, when 
we reached the mouth of the gorge, and came upon a track lead- 
ing into it, rapidly ascending high above the river. After riding 
along this ledge for some distance, we saw that it would be possi- 
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ble to pass through the gorge. It was fearful to look down into 
the chasm, and see the water rushing past at so great a depth be- 
neath our feet. 

The rocks were almost perpendicular: bushes, plants, and flow- 
ers were growing on the small ledges and from the crevices, add- 
ing great beauty to the rugged spot. While gazing on this scene, 
one of the men asked me what o'clock it was, probably supposing 
that I did not notice how fast night was coming on. As I took 
my watchout of my waistcoat pocket it dropped from the chain, 
falling over the edge of the rocks, and, being stopped in its de- 
scent, hung on the thick branches of a small bush several yards 
below the ledge. I looked at the chain, and observed that the pin 
had been shaken out of the swivel while riding, which explained 
the accident. We all dismounted, and the horses having been se- 
cured, we peeped over the precipice. It was impossible to reach 
the watch. To recover it by any means at our disposal seemed 
equally hopeless. Knowing, however, that each man possessed a 
long rein to secure his horse with, of considerable strength, I had 
the three tied together, and with one end fastened under my arms, 
and with the two men grasping the other, I hastily undertook the 
descent; for the trinket being an old friend, as well as of some 
value, I did not feel disposed to abandon it without making an ef- 
fort for its recovery. All being ready, I found that it was neces- 
sary to go a few paces up the path; then I got down, holding on 
as well as I could by the crevices, and the men keeping the leath- 
er thong tight. I was not long in reaching the narrow ledge, but 
I could only move along by their holding me up. At last I got 
close to the bush. The difficulty now was to reach the watch 
without touching the branches, otherwise it might drop through 
into the roaring torrent below. The men above were sustaining 
me with a tight grasp, watching my proceedings with anxious 
faces, not venturing to say a word, hardly venturing to breathe. 
Firmly fixing my foot in a crevice, I cried to them to let me lean 
over considerably ; carefully they followed my directions, and I 
was enabled to reach the watch without disturbing a leaf; a min- 
ute sufficed to transfer it to my pocket in safety, which being done. 
the men, at a signal, joyfully pulled, and I scrambled to the top. 
where I landed without accident, much to the satisfaction of my 
companions. It was only while riding quietly down the valley 
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seeking our encampment that I thought of the risk I had run, and 
then it made me shudder. My men seemed powerfully impressed 
by the incident: it was a subject of conversation during the even- 
ing, and evidently excited no slight interest. 

Our camp was all in motion as the day was breaking—even be- 
fore the mountain peaks were touched with light, and when all was 
gray and gloomy. My ablutions were made in a large granite 
bowl, some ten feet in diameter, and about five feet deep, scooped 
out of the rock, in which some small fishes were playing, the wa- 
ter being constantly changed, and so cold that it made me shiver. 

When the sun had risen high enough to send his rays into the 
valley, my two men and our horses were ready to retrace our steps 
toward the pass, leaving the others to pack up and follow. We 
rode slowly on by a new track, and ascended a spur of the mount- 
ain which juts out into the valley. This enabled me to obtain a 
peep into a ravine on the opposite side of the river, which it was 
utterly impossible to reach, as the rushing torrent formed a bar- 
rier no man could cross. Having sketched the view, I rode on, 
and was soon at the place of our last night’s adventure. We 
stopped, and I looked down with feelings of gratitude upon the 
friendly bush that had intercepted my faithful time-keeper. One 
of the men fixed a branch to point out the place to the rest of our 
party when they passed. | 

As we ascended farther into the pass, the track became more 
difficult and the scene more rugged. On the opposite side of the 
torrent the crags rose up in the wildest grandeur. Time had 
chiseled them with his unsparing hand into varied forms—some 
like turreted battlements and mighty towers; others into enor- 
mous buttresses propping up the mountain. After riding about 
half a verst we emerged from these rocky masses into a small val- 
ley that must have been a very deep lake before the gorge was rent 
open in the mountain. I have crossed this region twice, and have 
brought back with me some beautiful specimens of porphyry and 
jasper from these mountains." Having sketched the little valley, 
through which the river runs sluggishly, [turned and rode on. I 
soon observed a great change in the aspect of the country, the trees 
diminishing in number as well as in size, and there was as sensi- 
ble a falling off in the vegetation. Short mossy grass had taken 
the place of a more luxuriant herbage, sprinkled over with loose 
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masses of rock, round some of which the dwarf juniper was twin- 
ing its branches. 

Hearing the sound of falling water from the opposite side of the 
valley, I rode in the direction, and discovered it in a small rocky 
ravine to which it was impossible to ride. Leaving one man with 
the horses, I started with the other, following up the little stream 
through a thick mass of cedars and fallen rocks, covered with dark 
green and yellow moss, which rendered them exceedingly slippery 
and difficult to walk over. I had several tumbles before I reached 
the object of my search; at length I stood before a beautiful wa- 
terfall, that came bounding down in three leaps, the whole height 
being about sixty feet. The water looked white and sparkling as 
it fell over the dark purple precipice; the lower fall spread out 
wider, and appeared like a piece of gauze hanging over the rocks. 

I was determined to ascend to the top of the precipice forming 
this ravine, and succeeded in doing so. I then followed up the 
stream for about three hundred paces, and found that it issued 
from a small lake or mountain tarn, apparently very deep. The 
water was of a dark green color, but as clear as crystal, and the 
rocks surrounding it were quite perpendicular. We returned to 
our horses over high masses of jasper, and saw three stags far up in 
the mountain, looking down upon us apparently with much aston- 
ishment, but there was no getting within shot of them. After rid- 
ing a short distance we observed our friends ascending a mount- 
ain to the south, about a verst distant. We tried to make them 
hear by shouting, but this was fruitless; at last I fired both bar- 
rels of my gun, which they heard, and immediately halted. 

Our horses being fresh, having rested several times during my 
sketching, enabled us soon to form a junction, and, after enjoying 
sufficient rest and refreshment, I prepared to ascend the summit 
of the Cholsoun. The last stunted cedars were soon passed, when, 
with two companions, I gained a small depression on the mount- 
ain that was rich in plants and flowers. Our horses trampled on 
a beautiful bed of Aguilegia : the plants, reaching up to our sad- 
dle-flaps, were in full bloom; the flowers were varied, blue and 
white; some a deep purple, and others purple edged with white. 
Fortunately, I obtained plenty of ripe seed. Near this place I 
also met with Cypripedium guttatum, with its white and pink 
flowers. (This I had found in the Oural.) There were also many 
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Sne Primula, of a deep red color, flowering in large bunches. 
These and the short turf rendered this spot quite a little garden 
among the rugged precipices towering far above it. Immediately 
after quitting it we turned the point of some rocks, and looked 
down into the lake; it was lying in a deep bowl-shaped depres- 
sion, quiet and calm, within its grassy banks. I rode down on to 
its shore; it was shallow for a few paces, and then appeared to 
descend perpendicularly, most probably to a great depth, as the 
water looked very dark. We were compelled to retrace our steps. 
the other sides of this bowl being exceedingly steep. 

The ascent of the Cholsoun from the north side is not abrupt, 
though the last half verst is steep and rocky : nevertheless, we rode 
our horses to the summit, or rather to the foot of the large rocky 
peaks that shoot far above the rounded mountain top. These are 
bare granite, without a blade of grass upon them, and do not form 
a continuous ridge or crest on the mountain, but stand up in iso- 
lated masses, often at a considerable distance from each other. 
Having ascended with some difficulty to the top of one of these 
peaks, I saw our little caravan, composed of the men I had left to 
proceed by another route, skirting the mountain lower down. 1 
knew that they would cross the summit seven or eight versts to 
the east, go straight to the Cholsoun pass, and descend into a val- 
ley on the south, which I had arranged should be our place of rest 
for the night. 

The views from this part of the chain (which is not the highest) 
are very grand. On one side Nature exhibits her most rugged 
forms, peaks and crags of all shapes msing up far into the clear 
blue vault of heaven; while on the other, mountain rises above 
mountain, vanishing into distance, until they melt into forms like 
thin gray clouds on the horizon. It was impossible to spare much 
time going from place to place, looking to the north, south, or west, 
to decide which view I should sketch first. The chains to the 
north happened to be beautifully lighted up, some in sunshine, 
others in shade, producing a wonderful effect of distance and space. 
This induced me to sit down to work in right good earnest, and | 
was soon 80 absorbed in my occupation that I neither thought of 
time, distance, nor the country we had to ride over. Our horses 
had been secured and left to feed, and my men were much inter- 
ested in my work, until at last, as I supposed, they grew weary. 

| M 
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First one would leave, and go to the south side of the rocks un- 
der which I was sketching. Soon after he returned the other 
went; yet they said nothing. I had now been at work more than 
two hours, and this going to and fro had occurred several times. 
At length I was certain that they wished to speak to me. I looked 
at them, and waited for the communication. Then one of them 
said, ** Grom scora boodit” (It will thunder soon), and made a sign 
for me to go with him. I put down my sketch, and hurried to the 
other side of the peak, when I beheld the cause of their alarm: ev- 
idently a frightful storm was coming toward us, for the high peaks 
to the west were just being wrapped in a terrible black mantle. 
There was not a moment to lose; the men ran to bring the horses, 
and J hastened to pack up my sketching materials. This was but 
the work of a few minutes. We then mounted and rode past the 
rocks to see if the storm was approaching. Several of the peaks 
were already obscured, and now the clouds were wheeling round a 
very high summit, which I supposed to be eight, or, at most, ten 
versts distant, across a deep valley. To be caught on this sum- 
mit in such a storm was something fearful, and the men were re- 
ally alarmed. There was only one place on the south side by 
which we could descend: it was the Cholsoun pass, and that was 
perhaps more than eight versts distant. Having watched the 
storm two or three minutes, we heard the distant thunder, and 
then knew that the conflict of the elements had begun. 

Without speaking a word, we turned our horses, and started off 
at a gallop. It was a race for the pass, as it was only in this ra- 
vine that we could hope for shelter. Every few minutes the thun- 
der rolled nearer and nearer, and on we galloped; the horses, with 
an instinctive dread of what was following, putting forth their full 
powers without either whip or spur. Road or track there was 
none; only some high rocky peaks pointed out to my companions 
the head of the pass. Our course was straight toward these; 
sometimes over fine mossy turf, then over ground rough and stony, 
which would, under any other circumstances, have caused both 
horse and rider to hesitate before dashing onward at the speed at 
which we were going. The storm was still behind us, for as yet 
we had only seen the flash, but not the streams of lightning that 
were descending every two or three minutes in our rear, followed 
by claps of thunder, which resounded among the mountains until 
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the distant echo was lost in another loud roar. At a short dis- 
tance in front of us I beheld huge pillars of rock rising up fifty or 
sixty feet, which reminded me of Stonehenge, but on a most gi- 
gantic scale. My men turned a little to the left to avoid this laby- 
rinth of rocks. I looked at the place with intense interest, determ- 
ined to visit it, if possible, on the morrow. We were within a 
couple of versts of the head of the pass when we heard a great 
rushing sound behind us. Instantly our heads were turned to see 
what was coming, when we beheld branches of cedar torn up from 
the valley, carried over the rocky peaks, and whirled high into the 
air: this was the blast before the storm, which now swept on with 
terrific force. Fortunately for us, the rocky pillars broke the fury 
of the gust, or we should have been hurled down to a certainty ; 
for at a short distance on each side of us, the dwarf cedars which 
creep over the rocks were torn up, and carried along by the hurri- 
cane. We found it difficult to sit our horses, as they swerved 
and bounded on when the fearful squall rushed past. 

The storm was now near, but for the last few minutes there had 
not been a flash. This was even more appalling than the loud 
thunder. I turned my head, and saw a thick red stream strike 
among the rocks we had just passed; at the same instant there 
were three reports like the firing of a heavily-loaded musket over 
our heads, and then came a crash which made our horses shudder, 
although in a gallop. Now came hailstones so thick that for a 
moment they almost blinded us; the lightning flashed in quick 
succession, and the thunder was incessant. 

We reached the pass, and turned into its rugged jaws with a 
delight known only to a mariner when he runs his sinking craft 
into a safe haven. In about ten minutes we were quietly stand- 
ing under the shelter of some friendly rocks, our tired horses trem- 
bling with fear. The men crossed themselves; nor did I forget 
to offer up my thanks for our preservation. The storm still raged 
above us with terrific fury and awful grandeur; but the overhang- 
ing masses under which we crouched afforded us complete protec- 
tion, and I listened to the dreadful tempest with mingled feelings 
of awe and pleasure. In a very few minutes the ground was cov- 
ered with a thick coating of hail, giving a wintry aspect to the 
scene which had been so calm and beautiful two short hours be- 
fore. The storm rolled on: in about an hour we could only hear 
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its murmurings in the distance. Presently the clouds were dis- 
persed; the sun shone out in all his splendor, rendered still more 
brilliant by the intensely black masses of vapor which enveloped 
the distant crags. My companions now discovered that we were 
not in the Cholsoun pass, but in a small ravine down which it 
was impossible to proceed even on foot, for at a very short dis- 
tance below our sheltering place the precipices were perpendicular 
to the depth of at least three hundred feet, over which a little stream 
was leaping, to be dispersed in vapor before reaching the bottom. 
It was the dashing of the water which drew my attention to it; 
from below, no doubt, it must have appeared exceedingly pretty. 

It was now quite time to descend, as our people were encamped 
somewhere im the valley beneath. One of my men found that we 
had missed the pass, and had gone considerably beyond it during 
the storm. We therefore rode back and turned into a ravine, 
which he said would lead us to the right track lower down. This 
proved correct ; and in about two hours we were quietly seated by 
our camp-fire, under some magnificent cedars, on the bank of a 
roaring torrent greatly swollen by the storm. Our companions 
had heard the thunder in the distance, and there had been a few 
drops of rain, but not even enough to wet the ground. The forest 
was 80 thick around our camp that they could not see the mount- 
ains ; it was only the rising and thundering of the torrent that told 
them what had happened there. 

After taking sufficient refreshment, and writing up my journal 
by the light of a blazing fire, I turned down at the root of a mag- 
nificent cedar, wrapped myself in my cloak, and slept soundly un- 
til morning. 

It was delightful to see the sunbeams struggling through the 
branches, and hear the birds singing their matin songs. All this 
betokened a fine day for my return to the Cholsoun. Knowing it 
would take at least four hours to ride to the rocky pillars which 
we passed in the storm, I hastened our departure, and at six o’clock 
we started, having arranged that our little caravan should follow 
the stream toward the valley of the Kaier Koomin, and encamp 
after traveling three, or, at most, four hours, to enable me and my 
two comrades to join them in the evening. Our ride through the 
forest was not agreeable, for the branches and rank herbage, which 
in many places were far above our horses’ heads, were covered with 
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large dew-drops, sparkling like diamonds, and giving us a shower- 
bath every few steps. Before we got half way through the forest 
we were completely drenched, which was rather unpleasant, as we’ 
should soon have the sharp mountain air chilling us to the bone. 
On emerging from the forest I observed that all the upper part of 
the Cholsoun was wrapped in a dense cloud, extending far down 
its rugged sides. A little lower in the pass the fog was being car- 
ried up in curling eddies: this was a good sign, and I anticipated 
a fine day. We rode on shivering in our wet clothing: sometimes 
a cold, cutting breeze rushing down the ravines made my teeth 
chatter, but did not in the slightest degree affect my sense of the 
picturesque; for on reaching a part of the pass presenting pecul- 
iarly striking features, I sat down on a large block of granite, and 
sketched a view looking down toward the Kaier Koomin, and the 
mountains to the south. 

While at my work I often looked toward the summit of the 
Cholsoun, hoping to see the fog clear off. At last I perceived it 
slowly rising, which gave me hopes of a fine day. We immedi- 
ately mounted and rode on, but had not ascended far when the 
sun broke through the rolling vapor, and cheered us with his gen- 
ial warmth. In an hour we were at the top of the pass, riding 
in splendid sunshine, the fog, however, still hanging on the sum- 
mits. Although the huge rocky pillars were enveloped in mist, I 
knew the direction in which to find them, and turned that way. 
Presently we came up to some fallen rocks, and threaded our way 
among them. The fog was now rolling over us; still, we rode on 
slowly ; but, after somewhat less than an hour, it became so thick 
that we were obliged to stop at the foot of some precipices. Here 
we dismounted, and sat down with a full conviction that we must 
remain so long as the fog continued. One hour passed without 
any change for the better; the second was fleeting fast, which gave 
us great anxiety. If the fog did not clear off soon, we should un- 
doubtedly be detained here for the night, when hunger would be 
added to cold. At length the clouds began to drive past us from 
the westward, with a very gentle breeze. Suddenly one of the 
men, after listening very attentively, exclaimed in Russian, ‘*‘There 
is a waterfall!” I took out my compass, and found the sound 
came from the southwest. This induced me to think we had been 
riding straight toward some frightful precipices which I had seen 
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the day before ; if so, we must be very near the brink, to hear the 
rushing of the water in the valley below, and any attempt to move 
now would be madness. The second hour was nearly gone, when, 
to our infinite joy, we began to see indistinctly forms in front of 
us; in a few minutes we beheld more clearly a colossal mass ris- 
ing up, its summits lost in driving clouds; farther on were the 
dim outlines of broken crags below us. At last the mass of va- 
por passed off, and a deep gulf, with the rocks and mountains be- 
yond it, was laid before us, as if by enchantment. It was evident 
that we had ridden along for four or five hundred paces parallel 
with these precipices, and not more than: twenty yards from their 
fearful brink. The clouds now rolled up, like some vast curtain 
uncovering these mighty mountain chains; and, after sitting s0 
long wet, cold, and shivering, it is impossible to express the de- 
light with which I watched the sun burst forth, lighting up peak 
and valley with his radiance. 

To the southeast stands Bielouka, proudly rearing his lofty 
double head, adorned with eternal snows and glaciers, and far 
overtopping all the other chains, although many mountains around 
him are covered with the same everlasting garment of snow. Be- 
neath these were many other summits tipped with white, showing 
that they have also passed the line of congelation. Still lower 
was one vast sea of mountain crests, surrounding these giants of 
the Altai—some so distant that they looked like ethereal vapor 
dissolving on the horizon; others, with their peaks and crags a 
little more distinct, sparkled brightly in the sun. Nearer was a 
lower range, extending far, with many a dark purple peak and 
ridge, inclosing valleys and ravines, into which the precious metal 
has been washed ages ago. Still nearer are the brown, gray, and 
greeh ridges of the Cholsoun, with their jagged rocks, and cas- 
cades streaming down their rugged sides ; these, with a foreground 
of gigantic granite peaks heaved far up toward heaven, rich in 
many a mossy color, with dwarf cedars creeping over their curi- 
ous forms, with mossy turf around their bases, and small clumps 
of a deep red Primula scattered among the grass, form the prin- 
cipal features of one of the grandest panoramas in nature. Such 
scenes, and many others through which I have passed, offer most 
glorious studies to the lover of Nature, possessed of sufficient cour- 
age to woo her in these sublime regions when bedecked in her 
wild and gorgeous attire. 
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About half an hour’s ride from the place where I sat and sketch- 
ed stood the labyrinth of rocky pillars which we passed in the 
thunder-storm. They are granite, worn into pillars of various 
forms, curiously grouped around a large mass in the centre. 
When seen from a distance they had reminded me of Stonehenge, 
but on approaching them I’ found that they were prodigious mass- 
es; it was, however, only by riding through this curious place 
that I could judge of their magnitude. Not far from them, to the 
west, are some enormous precipices; perhaps these rocks have 
once formed part of some higher cliffs, which have overlooked the 
dark valley below. It is somewhat difficult to comprehend how 
these isolated masses should have been left here, unless the inter- 
mediate parts should have decayed and crumbled into small par- 
ticles, and in this state have been washed into the valley: fallen 
blocks are not found in this neighborhood of any considerable size 
or quantity. 

Having delineated this extraordinary landscape, I observed that 
it was time to descend toward the valley and seek our encamp- 
ment. After examining the country for a few minutes, I thought 
we could save a considerable distance by crossing a lower range. 
Our only difficulty was the rocky precipices to the west: could 
we descend these, or find some way to the river in the valley, we 
should soon reach our destination. We turned our steps west- 
ward till we came upon a ravine, which we succeeded in descend- 
ing on foot, leading our horses, for riding down was impossible. 
After several difficulties had been overcome, we reached the val- 
ley, and skirted along the side of the steep ground above the riv- 
er; this led us into a pass infinitely more grand than the Chol- 
soun. Down this wild scene we found our way; in one part it 
was a narrow chasm, with rocks on each side of enormous height. 
Looking back, a very high conical mountain was seen, with broken 
and almost perpendicular crags, forming a beautiful picture seen 
through a natural frame. 

Hunger now began to intimate that, however fine the scenery, 
the cravings of the inner man would not be satisfied without some- 
thing more substantial. We therefore hastened on, and reached 
our old encampment at six o’clock, having saved at least a two 
hours’ ride. A bright fire was burning; from this we supposed 
our friends had not long left, which induced us to hope we should 
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soon find them, and we pushed on as fast as possible, following 
their track. After riding another hour, and fording the river, from 
one bank to the other, several times, night began to creep over 
this narrow valley, rendering it difficult to find our way. Again 
we had to ford the river, which became deep and rapid, nor could 
we discover the path, or any thing to guide us. My men now 
objected to fording it again in the dark; it had become too dan- 
gerous. Under these circumstances, there was no alternative but 
to go supperless to bed, and the sooner the better. It was there- 
fore decided to sleep here, if sleep were possible in such a place; 
and with this intention, we forced our way into the wood to some 
thick picta-trees, where we found a small space of open ground ; 
a light was struck, and some birch bark stripped off a tree and 
piled up, which, being ignited, made a strong light. While the 
men fastened and unsaddled the horses, I made the fire, which 
was shortly burning famously. Our saddle-cloths were spread, 
and the saddles arranged for pillows; plenty of wood was piled 
on, making a large fire sufficient to roast a sheep, had one been 
ready for us. Unpleasant as the circumstances were, we were in 
warm and comfortable quarters in comparison with our detention 
among the rocks on the Cholsoun, where we must have remained 
had the fog continued; and though we were hungry, we felt that 
we might have been much worse off. Our horses fared better: 
they had dined, and found something even here for supper. My 
comrades were soon fast asleep. I lay for a time thinking over 
the scenes on the mountains until tired nature could stand it no 
longer, when I followed their example. 

About three o’clock in the morning, one of the men awoke me 
by throwing wood on the fire, more fuel being required, as it was 
then very chilly. Soon as the fire had been replenished, I stretch- 
ed myself out again, and slept until daylight. When we awoke 
our horses were quickly saddled. We crossed the river, discov- 
ered the track, and in about two hours found our companions fast 
asleep ; they were roused up, tea made with the utmost dispatch, 
and liberal libations prepared us for new adventures. But a very 
sharp frost this morning was a sure prognostic of approaching 
winter, that would put a stop to mountain traveling; new snow 
had already fallen on some of the higher parts of the Cholsoun, 
and these unmistakable signs induced me to hasten onward. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
FRONTIER OF THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


I ORDERED another man to join my party this morning, as we 
might find some difficulty in fording the river, should I think it 
necessary to do so. We rode down the valley of Kaier Koomin, 
leaving the rest to follow. The country was now losing its sterile 
appearance ; indeed, the valley is beautifully wooded, and covered 
with fine grass. The river, which winds about very much, is a 
rapid stream running between thickly-wooded banks, in which we 
beheld as we rode along grayling and other fish sporting in shoals; 
among them several large ¢almane, not less than three feet six to 
four feet long. They appeared to consider themselves free from 
any attack, as they swam slowly about close to the bank, at our 
horses’ feet. On my dismounting to try the effect of a bullet, 
they gave a splash with their tails, and sculled away in a minute. 
Shortly after this we had to swim our horses over the river, which 
we found rapid and deep. 

The sun now broke through the mists which had Siecured him, 
and the clouds were dispersed from the upper mountains. We also 
began to feel the effects of his cheering influence and warmth ; the 
men greeted his appearance with Russian songs, that made the 
valley ring again as we rode along; most of their music, though 
rather melancholy, has a pleasing effect. In one part of the val- 
ley there is a charming echo; we stopped opposite to the rocks 
from which it proceeded, and the men made the place resound with 
their voices. 

Russian peasants are excellent fellows ; those with me thought 
nothing of their hardships of yesterday; when we were sitting 
hungry and shivering on the Cholsoun, not a murmur was breathed. 

After riding for about two hours I observed a ravine running 
into the mountains to the north; this I determined to explore for 
a short distance. We therefore turned into it, and it afforded a 
fine subject for my pencil. My work accomplished, we returned, 
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Swimming a deep Stream. 


and galloped off down the valley, as we found by the track that 
our caravan had passed; we overtook them a few versts ahead, 
preparing the midday meal. ‘They had seen our track up in the 
ravine, which induced them to stop sooner. 

The mountains were much lower, and we were evidently ap- 
proaching a warmer region. Our ride was exceedingly agreeable, 
for we traveled over a fine grassy turf, often winding through 
woods and among clumps of trees. At four o’clock we reached 
the north bank of the Bouchtarma, a very broad and deep stream; 
and on the men shouting loudly, two small boats put off from the 
opposite shore. In the mean time the horses were being unsad- 
died, as they must swim the river. When the ferryman had 
reached the bank, 1 observed that their boats were cut out of a 
single tree, without any attempt at boat-building. My sketching 
and shooting materials having been placed in one of these canoes, 
three of us sat down; the man rowed us across the river, then 
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returned to aid in swimming the horses over, six of which were 
brought at one time by each canoe, two men holding the reins. In 
a little more than an hour, all our party, horses and baggage, were 
safely landed. From this ferry there is a splendid view of the 
northern part of the Cholsoun chain, over which we had passed: 
the southern portion was enveloped in a mass of dark clouds, most 
probably another edition of the storm we had had a few days before. 

We rode off at a sharp trot toward Zirianovsky, along a good 
road, but over a very uninteresting steppe, with low mountains on 
each side. In a little more than an hour we turned to the west, 
and stopped at a point which afforded me a view of Zirianovsky, 
and the Eagle Mountain beyond. The sun had set behind this 
picturesque mountain about half an hour before, and now the ef- 
fect was most gorgeous. <A deep yellow was spread over the lower 
part of the sky, shading upward into a silvery gray: thin fleecy 
clouds of a crimson color were beautifully scattered over the hori- 
zon, rendered still more brilliant by their contrast with the purple 
tones of the Eagle Mountains. A great depth of shade extended 
over the steppe from the foot of the mountains, covering the Zavod 
with its sombre hue. The foreground was a rich reddish-brown 
and dark gray, inclosing a small pond reflecting the sky in all its 
brilliancy. 

It was just dark as our large party rode into the Zavod. My 
Cossack had gone on before to ascertain where we should be quar- 
tered, and had sent a man to conduct us to the house, while he 
got every thing prepared for our meal. Our progress through the 
street was marked by the barking of a numerous tribe of dogs, 
apparently much put out of temper by our intrusion, as they tried 
to avenge themselves on the heels of our horses. Some of them 
felt the effects of our heavy whips, which sent them howling, and 
raised a concert of canine music, enough to rouse the whole popu- 
lation to arms. A house at the very top of the street had been 
appointed for our reception, in which I found a decent room; my 
baggage was brought in, and I was soon installed in my new 
abode. After paying due attention to the refreshments, I lay down 
on some fresh hay, wrapped my cloak round me, and was soon in 
the land of dreams. 

While sitting at breakfast the next morning, the Director of the 
Mines, a young mining-engineer officer, came into the room; he 
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said the Chief of the Altai had informed him of my intended visit, 
and had desired that every attention and aid should be given to 
me. After a one o'clock dinner, to which he gave me an invita- 
tion, he proposed taking me to several places from which I could 
obtain good views of Zirianovsky and the country around. Con- 
sequently, at the conclusion of the meal, we rode first up the val- 
ley along the road toward Narym for six or seven versts, and then 
returned by the same path. Approaching Zirianovsky from this 
side, there are many fine views looking toward the village. On 
the right hand Revnevaya Gora rises about eight hundred feet 
above the plain, while the rugged crests of the Cholsoun chain are 
seen in the distance, shining brightly in the sun, for to-day there 
is not a cloud hanging over them. Farther to the west are some 
high mountains, near the Bouchtarma River, while to the left rises 
the Eagle Mountain, with others in the distance, among which the 
Irtisch winds its course. <A great plain extends up to the foot of 
the mountains to the west, and as far as the ferry on the Bouch- 
tarma; there are a few birch-trees and some flowering shrubs on 
this plain; but, on the whole, it has a sterile appearance, and the 
mountains are entirely destitute of wood. 

Zirianovsky stands on some rising ground at the northwestern 
side of the plain, almost surrounded by mountains to the west, and 
about six or seven versts distant the Eagle Mountain rises up 
rocky and picturesque. The whole ‘space from the village to the 
foot of this mountain is covered with a deep morass, which renders 
the place extremely unhealthy ; added to this, the water is very 
bad. At the time of my visit great numbers were sick in the hos- 
pital, and many people die here, who are continually being replaced 
from other villages in the Altai. 

The silver mines at Zirianovsky are the most valuable (at the 
present time) in the Altai. Some of the ores, which are exceed- 
ingly rich, are got at the depth of two hundred and eighty feet, 
and in some places they have been followed to the depth of four 
hundred and ninety feet. The greatest difficulty the miners have 
to encounter is the vast quantity of water almost inundating the 
mines: at the period of my visit it was drawn out by pumps 
worked by water-power, the wheels placed at a distance of more 
than seven hundred yards from the shaft. This, with the great 
friction caused by the long series of wooden rods extending from 
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the water-wheels to the shaft, and the rude machinery constructed 
to work the pumps, renders their efforts almost useless. 

A steam-engine of one hundred or one hundred and fifty horse 
power would keep these mines perfectly dry, and the men could 
work in comfort; besides which, the health of the miners and the 
economy of human life are surely objects worthy of consideration 
in a country like Siberia. His imperial majesty has in Ekaterine- 
burg a machine manufactory almost equal to any establishment in 
Europe, in which a steam-engine could be made at a comparative- 
ly small cost, and transported by the River Irtisch to within one 
hundred versts of Zirianovsky, which, if employed here, would not 
only effect a great saving in working the mines, but would pre- 
serve the lives of hundreds of his people. This is only one in- 
stance in which his imperial majesty’s machine works might have 
been turned to a profitable account; thefe are many other places 
in the mining districts where the same advantages could be ob- 
tained. A manufactory so conducted would soon ruin any firm 
less wealthy than his majesty, for it produces comparatively noth- 
ing—indeed, I might say less than nothing. Could he count the 
cost which enables one of his generals of artillery to parade through 
these works two or three times in a month, covered with decora- 
tions, the men drawn up in lines on each side, cap in hand, and 
shouting as he passes ‘‘ Dratzelyu,” I apprehend his imperial 
majesty would indignantly dispense with the show, which pro- 
duces nothing else. 

There are more than two thousand horses employed in trans- 
porting the ore from these mines to the smelting works. First it 
is taken in small carts, with one horse in each, to Werchnayan 
Pristan on the Irtisch, a distance of more than one hundred versts ; 
from here it is sent down the river in boats to Oust-Kamenogorsk 
Pristan; thence it is again conveyed in carts to Barnaoul, Pav- 
lovsky, and other Zavods, making a distance of nine hundred versts 
from the mines to the smelting works. 

The first day after my arrival was devoted to the mines and 
the neighborhood of Zirianovsky ; the following day I proposed to 
devote to sketching. My disappointment, therefore, was very great 
when I heard the rain pouring down, and on going out in the 
morning I observed that all the mountains were covered with 
snow. ‘The director told me that the snow would now remain on 
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all the higher elevations throughout the winter, and continue to 
descend lower every time we had rain in the valleys. Still, he 
considered the 4th of September very early for the mountains to 
put on their winter garb. Later in the day it came on a thorougb- 
- ly pelting rain, with a strong wind whistling through the broken 
squares in my windows, which made me think even this room a 
palace in comparison with my rocky shelter on the Cholsoun. 

Next morning the weather was better; the rain had ceased, but 
the clouds were still rolling over the mountain tops. I watched 
their movements with intense interest, and at last observed that 
they began gradually to ascend. I now hurried my men to get 
the horses ready, which was quickly done, when we started to the 
ferry on the Bouchtarma. On arriving there I found that the 
mountains to the west were free from clouds, while those over the 
Cholsoun were evidently rolling away. I lost no time in taking 
the view looking down the river, and before my sketch was finish- 
ed the northern part of the chain was clear. Here I had a grand 
landscape, and set to work at it with a nght good will. Day was 
fast drawing to a close by the time I had finished, and the south- 
ern part of the mountain was still a mystery. 

Before we reached Zirianovsky the sky became suddenly cloud- 
ed, and a keen cutting wind was sweeping down from the snowy 
summits of the mountains; presently it poured with rain. Rid- 
ing through the street on my return, we were greeted with the 
same canine concert that had welcomed our arrival. When the 
shutters were closed over my broken windows, I felt quite com- 
fortable and happy as I heard the wind roar past. During the 
evening my Cossack came in, and told me it was snowing fast. 
This made me anxious, as I had now good reason to fear that my 
artistic labors would soon be ended, if they were not already, for 
this year, and this before I had reached the Irtisch. On turning 
out this morning I found the ground frozen quite hard, and the 
wind bitterly cold, with a clear sky and a prospect of a warm sun. 
As this was the last day I could devote to sketching, I lost no 
time in riding out on the road toward Narym, to the point from 
which I purposed sketching Zirianovsky. Sitting down under 
the shelter of some rocks, I began my occupation. It was at first 
very cold, but as the sun rose it became warm and agreeable, and 
I succeeded in bringing back a vivid representation of his impe- 
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rial majesty’s silver mines close to the Chinese frontier. In the 
afternoon I rode to the westward ten or twelve versts, which af- 
torded me a fine view of the beautiful scenery on and beyond the 
Bouchtarma River. The effect of this scene was magnificent ; as 
the sun was sinking immediately behind one of the high conical 
mountains, I beheld the great fiery orb descend nearly over the 
centre of this mighty cone, presenting a singular appearance. 
Presently its long deep shadow crept over the lower hills, and 
soon extended far into the plain, till at length the place on which 
[ stood received its cold gray tone. The mountains to the right 
and left were still shining in his golden light, the snowy peaks of 
the Cholsoun appearing like frosted silver cut out against the deep 
blue sky. Gradually the shades of evening crept up the mount- 
ain sides; one bright spot after another vanished, until at length 
all was in shadowy gray except the snowy peaks. As the sun 
sunk lower, a pale rose tint spread over their snowy mantles, deep- 
ening to a light crimson, and then a darker tone, when the high- 
est shone out, as sparkling as a ruby; and at last, for only a few 
moments, it appeared like a crimson star. 

When the excitement of these magic changes was*over, a cold 
shiver came over me; I jumped on to my horse, and started at a 
gallop. My Cossack said the cold had frozen him; but an hour’s 
hard ride put our blood into circulation till we reached our quar- 
ters, when sundry glasses of hot tea made me feel quite comforta- 
ble. Late in the evening we had more rain; but my sketching 
was finished in this neighborhood, and I was now only anxious 
about my future progress. The two following days were very 
bad—all rain and sleet. The director urged me to remain, assur- 
ing me that some part of the country over which I had to pass 
was very elevated, and that sketching in such weather was im- 
possible. 

The morning of the third day being clear and sunny, with a 
hard frost, at six o'clock we were on the road traveling in telagas. 
The first eighty versts is over a very uninteresting country, chiefly 
low hills destitute of timber. After passing through several vil- 
lages, the inhabitants of which appeared poor and miserable, we 
reached a larger one—Moorzinsky—where I was assured that it 
would be impossible to cross the mountains, as snow would be 
then three or four feet deep. This did not prevent us making the 
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. attempt, as we might have more snow in the night, and then be 
stopped altogether. A few versts beyond this village we began 
to ascend; the mountains to the right rose up into a high ndge 
covered with new snow, which descended far down toward the val- 
leys; on our left were also snow-capped summits; and now the 
track turned over some high hills between these two. After trav- 
eling little more than an hour we began to ascend rapidly, and 
soon reached the snow. It was not deep enough to stopus. By 
four o’clock we were on the summit, and not far from a much 
higher ridge called Mount Chesnooka (garlic). Beyond this, to 
the eastward, were seen the high snowy peaks of the Cholsoun, 
and directly south rose up the Kourt-Chume Mountains, which 
form the Chinese frontier. I had been told that they appear like 
a wall, and found them one continuous chain extending down to 
the valley of the Irtisch, where they turn to the south, and run 
toward Nor-Zaisan, with very few passes into the country beyond. 
These mountains seem destined by Nature to be the boundary be- 
tween the two empires. They were covered with snow, and at 
this time formed a complete barrier to our farther progress in that 
direction. - . , 

Having spent a short time examining the country, we continued 
our journey, and descended rapidly toward the south, reaching in 
two hours Little Narym, a small outpost of Cossacks stationed on 
a plain, and within a few versts of the Chinese frontier. We were 
now on the military road, which extends only about twenty versts 
farther to the east, to the last outpost from Western Siberia. A 
few versts, and our route would be to the westward, looking to- 
ward the land of my birth. A fine old Cossack provided us with 
horses, two telagas, and Cossack drivers, who galloped off at full 
speed. We were now traveling parallel with the Kourt-Chume 
Mountains, and within five versts of their base. They are not 
thrown up into high peaks; the outline is scarcely broken; but 
many offshoots project from the chain, falling very abruptly into 
the valley, like buttresses propping up the higher mass. 

The River Narym flows down this valley, and falls into the 
Irtisch about sixty versts distant. Our Cossack drivers galloped 
along at a tremendous pace. The sun had set some time; his 
yellow tints had faded from the sky, and were succeeded by a deep 
gray, on which the stars shone forth with great brilliancy. It was 
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a beautiful calm night, which made us feel we were in another 
climate as we drove into Great Narym. They quartered me in 
the house of the Cossack officer, and he told me that I could not 
pass the frontier without an order from his superior, who lived 
sixty versts distant. This was a great disappointment, as it in- 
volved another long ride. I drank my tea in a clean warm room, 
and determined to take things quietly, as it was utterly impossible 
to proceed in the dark. I very soon tumbled down on a wooden 
sofa, and slept as a tired man ought until five o’clock the next 

morning. . 

At six o’clock I left Narym, and rode up the ‘valley about ten 
versts, where I sketched two beautiful views—one of the Chinese 
frontier and the valley of Narym, the other of the mountains to the 
north, which are rugged and picturesque: they are granite with- 
out any vegetation. To the north of Narym there are some re- 
markable granite rocks rising out of the plain, without one blade 
of grass growing upon them. These have once been held in great 
veneration. Figures have been cut upon them by a race of men 
of whom we have no record, or even a trace by which we can as- 
certain either who they were or at what period they lived. This 
- is a most singular place. In one of the small valleys there are 
many pillars or blocks which have been forced up, and are now 
standing in a mass of granite, which seems once to have been liq- 
uid, that has flowed round their bases like lava. 

Having examined the rocks and finished my sketches, I return- 
ed and sketched another view of part of Great Narym, with some 
Kirghis yourts in the foreground. 

While I was engaged on this view, the officer sent a Cossack 
to tell me that the colonel commanding the district would be at 
Narym at twelve o’clock to inspect,the men. I hastened to finish 
my sketch, and returned, when I found the colonel inspecting the 
Cossacks. As the officer had already informed him of my wish 
to cross the frontier, I handed him my passport, after reading 
which he said I could pass the frontier and sketch wherever I 
wished, but that it was utterly impossible to go to Nor-Zaisan by 
the route I proposed across the Kourt-Chume chain, as the snow 
was so deep on the mountains that we should undoubtedly be lost 
or frozen to death. He advised me to go through the Kirghis 
Steppe, and proposed to forward me from one Cossack post to an- 
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other till I reached the fortress at Kochbouchta. I accepted his 
offer, and arranged to meet him in Oust-Kamenogorsk. We dined 
together; after dinner, he left on his journey of inspection, and I 
returned to my sketching. All being settled to my satisfaction, 
I determined to hasten as fast as possible to Werchnayan Pristan 
on the Irtisch, where orders had been sent to provide me with a 
boat and men to descend the river, stopping when and where I re- 
quired. 
Great Narym is a fort; the inhabitants of the village are all 
* Cossacks, and a fine body of men they are. I saw a number of 
chubby little fellows, who are destined to be the future guardians 
of his imperial majesty’s frontier, most probably far to the south 
of this region. The country around this place is very pretty ; the 
valley of the Narym supplies them with hay for their cattle and 
horses; there are also abundant summer pastures, where their 
herds feed in plenty. They grow wheat and rye on some of the 
lower hills; the rivers supply them with abundance of fish, and 
game is plentiful on the mountains; vegetables, cucumbers, melons, 
and watermelons of a superior quality are grown in large quanti- 
ties, and the bees produce plenty of excellent honey. The Cos- 
sacks have the exclusive right to all fisheries in Nor-Zaisan, the 
Irtisch, and other streams falling into it; besides which, they can 


_ trade. Thus they are in good circumstances, possessing comforts 


and various luxuries. Their dwellings are clean and comfortable, 
and many of the men are wealthy. I have known Cossacks who 
possessed five hundred horses. There are a few Kirghis living 
in their yourts near Narym: they feed their flocks and herds on 
the plains, and winter here. 

We left Great Narym in the afternoon, going down the valley, 
which is very pretty. After traveling about an hour we saw the 
Irtisch winding its course within the Chinese empire, at the foot 
of the Kourt-Chume chain, which here returns directly south to- 
ward Nor-Zaisan. In the evening we entered the valley of the 
Irtisch near the point where the Narym falls into it. The scenery 
at this point is so exceedingly fine that I could not resist sketch- 
ing the view. The mountains on the opposite side of the Irtisch 
are also very picturesque and beautiful in color, varying from deep 
orange, yellow, and red, to gray and the deepest purple. This 
variety in tone is not caused by vegetation alone: red, gray, and 
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purple are the colors of the rocks; and the orange, yellow, and 
green are produced by mosses growing upon them. The steppe 
at the foot of the mountains is burnt by the sun into a deep brown, 
and the banks of the river are a bright green. Many islands are 
dotted about in the Irtisch, most of them covered with willows; 
but trees there are none. The river once formed the boundary 
of the Russian empire: the opposite bank is the Kirghis Steppe, 
which is gradually being absorbed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DESCENT OF THE IRTISCH. 


I ARRIVED at Tschinimschanka a little before dusk, and, after 
consulting the Cossacks, decided on descending the river in ca- 
noes, as by this arrangement I should reach Werchnayan Pristan 
before daylight. Having drunk our tea, and feasted on rye bread 
and honey, we started on our voyage down the Irtisch in two ca- 
noes, which I was assured would take us to Werchnayan Pristan 
in five hours. I sat watching the daylight fade from the snowy 
peaks of the Altai, and night envelop the hills and valleys beneath, 
waiting with anxiety the rising of the moon, which was to light 
me on my watery way. Long before she penetrated the deep val- 
ley that shrouded me in gloom, I marked her approach by the 
cold, silvery light shed on the snow-clad summits far above me. 
At length a pale light was seen beyond the rocky peaks rising 
high above the steppe, and presently the moon rose majestically 
over these lofty crags, which cast their shadows far across the 
steppe. Soon her rays shone forth on rock and flood with a soft 
and dreamy effect. This was the signal for our departure; we 
seated ourselves in the canoes, the Cossacks plied their oars, and 
we glided smoothly down the stream. It was a calm and beauti- 
ful night, without even a breeze to ruffle the water; there was not 
a sound save the plashing of the oars: all nature seemed asleep. 

Our course had hitherto been along the middle of the river, 
passing on our way several small islands which divided it into 
different streams. The Cossacks were resting on their oars; not 
a sound was heard, when we glided into a narrow channel between 
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a long island and a thick bed of reeds. Our canoes had not float- 
ed more than fifty yards, when one of the Cossacks struck the 
reeds with his oar, and simultaneously they all gave a loud shout. 
In a moment there came a shriek as if a legion of fiends had been 
cast loose, which was followed by a rushing sound and a flapping 
of wings on every side, rising high into mid air; then the wild 
concert was taken up and repeated far above us. We had come 
suddenly on the covert of thousands of water-fowl. After this 
uproar the Cossacks pulled out into the middle of the stream, and 
passed quickly along through some beautiful scenery. 

It was impossible for me to sleep in the midst of such scenes ; 
_ they had a charm, or I ought to call it a fascination, which I could 
not resist, and my eyes were continually strained, trying to pene- 
trate the deep gloom in the shade of the mountains. 

A little after two o’clock we reached Werchnayan Pristan, when 
our Cossacks roused up the officer, who ordered the somervar to 
be prepared, and tea, as usual, was soon ready. I felt a deep re- 
gret that our moonlight voyage was over—indeed, should have 
been glad to have floated on until day dawned; my companions, 
however, were not artists, and were delighted when we landed. 
Presently I lay down on a wooden bench, and soon became equal- 
ly oblivious of enchanting moonlight scenes and monster concerts 
of the feathered tribe. 

A beautiful and bright sunny morning followed our moonlight 
voyage on the Irtisch. After breakfast the officer said he had 
received instructions about’ me, and that every thing I required 
should be done. 

Horses and men having been provided, I rode along the bank 
.of the river. After going a short distance in this direction we 
crossed the steppe, cutting off a great bend in the Irtisch, and 
this brought me to a part where I found much to interest me and 
to occupy my pencil; I therefore spent several hours here, after 
which I returned to the pristan and sketched another view. 

Wishing to proceed on my journey, I went to examine the 
‘‘bark” (so it was named) that had been prepared to take my 
party, now amounting to nine persons, including the boatman, 
down the Irtisch. My surprise was great when I found that, in 
place of a good sound boat, two small canoes had been lashed to- 
gether, five feet apart, with bearers placed across, the whole board- 
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ed over, giving a platform of fifteen feet by ten—plenty of space 
certainly, and it looked well enough when lying on the wharf, but 
I most decidedly objected to such a machine. At this moment 
dinner was announced, and my host assured me that all the nec- 
essary alterations would be completed by the time I had dined. 
This is the place to which the silver ore is carted from Zirianov- ' 
sky, and here it is loaded into boats, and sent down the Irtisch 
about two hundred and twenty versts to Oust-Kamenogorsk. The 
river runs very rapidly through narrow valleys and deep gorges 
in the Altai till it reaches the Kirghis Steppe below Oust-Kame- 
nogorsk, where it spreads out into a large river, studded with nu- 
merous islands great and small. A boat has gone this distance 
in eleven hours, for on some parts of the river the current runs at 
a fearful speed. _ ee 

The baggage having been placed on board, and every thing 
made secure, my host accompanied me to the bark, which I found 
nearly in the same state I had left it; the only alteration that had 
been attempted was the placing some broken boards on the plat- 
form, both this officer and the workmen insisting that it was per- 
fectly safe. Making no farther objection, I stepped on board, but 
war far from satisfied. I had no fault to find with the deck— 
there was room enough and to spare—my fear was for the hulls 
of our craft; but, seeing that nothing was to be gained by delay, 
good-by was said, a cheer given, and the bark cast loose. A man 
sat in the head and stern of each canoe—four strong, sturdy fel- 
lows they were, thoroughly acquainted with the river, and each 
had a small paddle, a little larger than a child’s garden spade; 
their only duties were to guide the craft; the stream would ¢arry 
us quickly enough. They received instructions before starting to 
stop whenever I wished, and do every thing I might require. The 
bark was soon paddled into the middle of the river, which at this 
place is more than a thousand yards broad ; and once in the cur- 
rent, we floated rapidly along. I was watching the changes in 
the scene as one mountain peak after another came in view, when 
suddenly, and without any previous intimation, two of the men 
called out that their canoe was filling fast, and that they must 
make for the shore without a minute’s delay! Before we got half 
way to the bank she was nearly full of water, and when within 
about a hundred yards the men cried out that she was sinking: 
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this brought our broad deck down to the water on one side, and 
helped to float her. The men paddled with all their might, and 
at last we reached a thick bed of reeds, which assisted in keeping 
us afloat till we succeeded in getting near enough to the bank to 
throw our luggage ashore, and then we landed. 

I now ordered my servant to follow me back to the pristan, 
where, after some trouble, I obtained a good boat, in which ore is 
conveyed, with four men, although the director wished to convince 
me that three were sufficient. Just as I was leaving him, a boy 
came to inform us that two of the men were taken very ill from 
being so long in the cold water, all four having got a thorough 
ducking; and two of them were changed. I returned to the un- 
fortunate canoes, and on my way met people bringing the two 
boatmen back in a telaga. Knowing it would be some time be- 
fore the boat arrived, I took my sketching traps, and ascended the 
bank to some magnificent rocks, from which I got an excellent 
view looking up the valley, taking in part of the steppe and the 
Kourt-Chume chain. In about two hours I saw the boat floating 
_down the river; it reached the place of our misfortune before me ; 
and on my arrival the men had got all the baggage on board, and 
were ready to go. The Cossack told me one of the boatmen had 
run away immediately the baggage had been placed in the boat, 
and could not be found: this vexed me much. Several people 
had followed from the village to see the wreck of our craft, and 
were standing around enjoying our disappointment. I called the 
Cossack ashore, having previously made my selection from the 
group looking on, who, I had learned, had favored the fugitive’s 
escape. So soon as the Cossack came up to me, I laid hold of 
the man; the matter was understood in an instant; the Cossack 
seized him, and before he recovered from his surprise we had him 
in the boat, and pushed off into deep water. He now bellowed 
out to his friends to aid him; they ran down the bank, but we 
were beyond their reach; they, however, called out furiously to 
have him put ashore. Finding that we could not be intimidated, 
two of them went a short distance into the reeds, and brought out 
the missing man, offering him in exchange. To this I immedi- 
ately consented, taking good care, however, to secure one before 
giving up the other. This arrangement satisfied all parties ex- 
cept the deserter, whom my Cossack promised a sound drubbing 
if he made another attempt at escape. 
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We had been much delayed by these proceedings ; the sun had 
sunk below the distant hills, and there was no place in which to 
put our heads for many versts, nor wood for a fire. The upper 
mountains were covered with snow, and now a keen, cutting wind 
began to blow up the river, which made us all shiver. As we 
floated on, the shades of night began creeping fast over the valley, 
gradually ascending up the mountain sides. There were no signs 
of any resting-place, and the scenery was becoming more and more 
gloomy. We now turned a high, rocky point, and beheld at a 
great distance a light glimmering; but whether this was a fire on 
the bank of the river, or in a dwelling, it was impossible to de- 
termine. Our boatmen plied their oars with a right good will, 
which sent us on fast, and as we came nearer we observed that 
the fire was in some covered place, which we very soon reached. 
It proved to be a wretched station for a few Cossacks, and on en- 
tering it I found the poor fellows cooking their suppers in a most 
filthy room. My Cossack quickly arranged with them, and they 
turned out into a shed. 

Asia is the land for tea; it is there a man learns to appreciate 
the herb at its full and proper value. After drinking mine, I took 
a long walk alone on the bank of the Irtisch. The scenery on 
this part of the river is very beautiful, and was here seen with a 
peculiar effect under the influence of a splendid moonlight, which 
cast the lower mountains into deep shade, while the higher snowy 
summits were tipped with silvery light, giving a more intense 
gloom to the deep valleys. How infinitely small the sight of these 
mighty masses made me feel, as I wandered on in my solitary 
ramble! Excepting myself, I could not see one living thing ;: all 
was silent as the grave. I had passed some high rocks that shut 
out the Cossack post from my view, and had entered a valley, run- 
ning up into the mountains, which lay shrouded in dusky shadow. 
Two white peaks rose far into the cold gray sky, the full light of 
the moon shining upon one of them, and aiding much in giving a 
most solemn grandeur to the gloomy scene. Fancy began to peo- 
ple this place with phantoms, ghosts, and goblins of horrible as- 
pect. It required but the howling of the wolves, and the shrieks 
I had heard last night, to give a seeming reality to the creations 
of the imagination. 

I found on my return that the Cossacks had spread some dried 
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fern for my bed, which looked quite inviting, notwithstanding that 
there were hundreds of Prussacks (a small kind of cockroach) 
creeping on the walls and roof. I had scarcely lain down when 
I fell fast asleep, nor did I once wake until morning. Soon as | 
left my leafy couch, I went out and saw the sun rise in splendor ; 


but, with all the glory shed over the scenes around me, ‘there was — 


a certain indication which convinced me that we should have wet 
coats before midday. I lost no time in sketching the views that 
had so much interested me at this place. On both sides of the 
river the mountains are very picturesque, with ragged crags of 
granite, crowned by high snowy peaks, and a steppe at their base, 
through which the river runs between low banks thickly fringed 
with reeds and bulrushes, having a considerable breadth, with 
three small islands overgrown with willows. Among these reeds 
there were hundreds of wild ducks and other water-fowl; some 
of a delicious flavor, as I afterward found when they were served 
up at dinner. | 

In the forenoon we left these generous Cossacks and their mis- 
erable dwelling. They assured me that I should have very bad 
weather, and wished me to remain; but I was obliged to go on. 
The boat was pushed out into the current, that floated us along 
at great speed, and soon carried us beyond some bold rocky mass- 
_es, which shut out of sight the smoke at the Cossack post, and 
opened a view into new scenes. As we expected, the change in 
the weather was near; the wind rushed down from the mountains 
in gusts; dark clouds began collecting on their summits, and ev- 
ery thing indicated a furious storm. Our boatmen watched these 
signs with some anxiety, as they knew what was coming, and 
plied their oars vigorously, hoping to reach a more sheltered part 
of the river. 

Every few minutes the clouds gathered blacker, covering up the 
white summits, and descended the mountain sides, affording me a 
fine study of a mountain storm. Broken masses were driven rap- 
idly along; and now a dense body of surging vapor spread over 
the valley. Presently we heard the howling of the wind as it 
rushed through the mountain gorges, and soon it swept up the 
river, chilling us with its cold and icy blast. The wind was dead 
against us, and it required all the power of the boatmen to force 
the little craft through the water. Already snow was falling fast 
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in the mountains, which soon reached us in rain and sleet, and in 
a very short time penetrated through our clothing to the skin, 
giving us a most unpleasant shower-bath. Unfortunately, we 
had reached a part of the river where it ran through a broad val- 
ley, in which there was not the least shelter for us. On the Kir- 
ghis side of the stream we beheld several yourts about a mile 
away, and near them twelve camels were feeding. I thought this 
rather strange, not expecting to find these animals in so cold a re- 
gion; but they would soon move into the warmer valleys of the 
south: winter had come very early upon them. 

It was long past midday when we arrived at the mouth of the 
River Bouchtarma, now a broad and rapid stream, greatly in- 
creased by the numerous small rivers which fall into it between 
this place and the ferry near Zirianovsky. The town and fortress, 
which take their name from the Bouchtarma, stand on the banks 
of the river, about three versts above its confluence with the Ir- 
tisch. Formerly the place was of much more importance than at 
present. The town has several large buildings, which give it rath- 
er an imposing appearance in this wild region. The mountain 
chains to the north are very high, and some of the lower ranges 
are well wooded. The steppe or valley around Bouchtarma is of 
considerable extent, and affords good pasture for large herds of 
horses and cattle. On the northwest side of the town there is a 
conical mount, quite peculiar in its form, and exceedingly pictur- 
esque, and in the neighborhood are many ancient tumuli: some 
have been opened, when gold and warlike implements were found 
in them. I have in my possession part of a copper knife or dag- 
ger dug out of one of these mounds. When it was discovered the 
Cossacks thought it was gold, and cut it in two. This instru- 
ment must have been made at a very early period. 

_I wished to ascend the River Bouchtarma to the town, but my 
men declared that it was utterly impossible to take the boat up, 
the water being too high. Under these circumstances, we were 
compelled to continue the voyage down the Irtisch, much against 
our wishin such weather. A little below the mouth of the Bouch- 
tarma commences the finest scenery on the Irtisch. One of the 
first objects seen is a fine, bold mass of black rock, which we had 
some difficulty in passing, as the wind and current drove us to- 
ward it with fearful rapidity, placing us in a dangerous position. 
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Had we succeeded in bringing the frail bark to this place, nothing 
could have saved us, the water rushing against these rocks with 
terrible rapidity, and the gale rendering it tenfold more dangerous : 
the bark would have gone to pieces the moment it touched the 
rocks; nor do I think any man could swim out of such a boiling 
flood. The rain and sleet still poured down, shutting ont of view 
the mountains on both sides. At length smoke was seen in the 
distance, and the men strained every nerve to row us on against 
the furious blast. In a short time we got under a high shore, 
which gave us some little shelter, and enabled the rowers to pull 
more rapidly. About three o’clock we reached Bouloshnia, the 
first winter station on the Irtisclh, where the caravans rest when 
conveying the ore on the ice from Zirianovsky to Oust-Kameno- 
gorsk. Rapid as this river is, it is entirely frozen in the winter 
from November till March. 

Our boat was stopped at the foot of a steep bank, when we 
jumped ashore, delighted with the sight of smoke. On gaining the 
top I observed a very small wooden hut, with a shed at the back, 
a most unpromising place for a night’s lodging. We determined, 
however, to remain; for even a shed with a little straw would be 
better than an open boat, or the shore where no wood could be 
got to kindle a fire on such a night. There was not a man among 
us who was not completely saturated. Without going to the hut 
to make any inquiry, the Cossack ordered all the baggage up. 
We then entered the little building, and a most miserable place I 
found it. ‘There was a room about fifteen feet by twelve, in which 
were sitting five men, two women, and three children. The two 
small windows were closed in with calico, rendering the place par- 
ticularly gloomy; the water was dripping in from the flat roof, 
and there was scarcely a dry spot on the floor. It is only those 
who have been in such an apartment full of people, with their wet 
clothing steaming from the heat of a Russian stove, that can fully 
appreciate the odor which greeted the olfactory nerves on entering. 
Even my Cossack turned his head to the door for a moment. He 
then spoke with one of the women, who instantly opened a small 
low door, and led the way into another room, we following. This 
little chamber was twelve feet by five, with a Russian stove tak- 
ing up more than one third of the space. At the other end there 

was a small window covered with calico; here also the rain was 
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dropping fast. A wooden bench was secured along the side, and 
made wider at one end, evidently intended as a couch. Had there 
been a forest near, we could soon have rigged up a balagan, which 
would have kept the wet off, and a large fire would have made 
us comfortable. The Cossack ordered wood to be brought, and 
the stove was soon lighted. This made the little den look cheer- 
ful when compared with the one adjoining, which now, in addi- 
tion to its own inmates, contained all our people. 

The roaring of the wind as it raged in the deep valley, and the 
pattering of the rain, had a great tendency to reconcile me to every 
discomfort. Every ten minutes or quarter of an hour I went out, 
first to take in fresh air, and then to see if the storm was clearing 
off. All was black above, the rain pouring down, and the wind 
roaring with increased fury ; and the people said it would be worse 
in the night. I now ordered the stove to be opened in the larger 
room, and a fire lighted. This would at least ventilate the place ; 
and I shortly perceived the benefit it produced. Had the stove 
continued closed, the place would soon have been as bad as the 
Black Hole in Calcutta. The men seemed strong, hardy fellows ; 
their occupation was out of doors, where they had plenty of exer- 
cise and pure air; but the women were indeed miserable beings: 
one had scarcely a rag to her back; what little covering she could 
boast of was tied round her waist with a piece of twisted hemp. 
The other had a similar costume, with the addition of a very rag- 
ged sarafan. Hach had a blue handkerchief tied on the head, but 
shoes and stockings they had none. Their faces were dingy and 
careworm, with squalid misery stamped on every feature. The 
two children had a few dirty rags fastened on them somehow or 
other. One was about four years old, thin and emaciated; its 
little face already bore the marks of ill usage and sorrow. The 
other was rather more than two years old, somewhat chubby, very 
dirty, and exceedingly sallow. The sight of these poor creatures 
made an impression on my mind that I have not to this day for- 
gotten. ‘That we may have many scenes of destitution and mis- 
ery in our own land I am well aware, but the worst den in the 
vilest lodging-house that may be seen among us could not equal 
this. They were peasants employed in conveying the ores from 
which so large a revenue to the Russian empire is obtained. I 
recommend their condition to the authorities in the Altai. 
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The people were quite right in their opinions about the weatli- 
er, for the storm raged with unabated fury, at times making the 
little hut shake to its foundations; nevertheless, it! must have 
stood many a heavy blast, as they are frequent in this region, more 
especially so at this season. This hovel was built with trees,’ 
halved together at each end, with moss put in between to keep out 
the wind, having a flat roof of squared timber, with about six 
inches of earth spread over, on which grass and plants soon grow. 
usually sufficient security against wet, but this day the rain was 
tremendous. In winter the roof has a deep covering of snow. 
which makes it very warm. A few stones had been piled up for 
a chimney, and an old cask placed on the top, secured to the stones 
with twisted willows. There was a little shed at the back, and a 
wicker fence round the small yard, in which the cattle are secured 
in the night'to protect them from the wolves, that are numerous 
here in the winter. 

Such were my quarters on the Irtisch during part of a frightful 
day and night; but, bad as they were, every man of the party, I 
believe, felt thankful for even this shelter when he heard the wind 
howling up the valley. Night came on dark and dismal; it was 
impossible to keep a candle burning, for either a large drop would 
fall upon it, or a strong puff through one of the many chinks put 
it out ina moment. After many vain efforts and much sputtering 
of the candle, I gave in and lay down on the wooden bench, wrap- 
ped in a coat and cloak. I had already driven two sticks into a 
joint between the timbers about two feet six inches apart, and had 
hung a towel over them to keep the heavy drops off my face. In 
this position, hour after hour passed in listening to the shrieking 
of the tempest music. At length Morpheus got the better of me: 
I slept, and that most soundly, till daylight next morning, when 
I went out and found it snowing fast, but with very little wind. 
During the morning the snow ceased falling and the clouds clear- 
ed off; this induced me to wander up the valley, accompanied by 
fwo men. A walk of about three quarters of an hour brought 
me to the point from which I intended to sketch a view looking 
down the valley toward some fine mountain peaks, that rise up 
majestically above the river. 

The scenery on this part of the Irtisch is particularly fine: 
some of the ravines running up into the mountains have an ex- 
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ceedingly savage character. ‘Tremendous precipices rent by deep 
chasms, and huge masses of rock hurled down from some of the 
higher peaks, prove that water has not been the agent that has 
caused these terrible disruptions. In one place I found the mount- 
ain rent asunder: the chasm is not more than thirty feet wide, 
and not less than eight hundred feet in height; some parts are 
even higher, the sides being almost perpendicular, and would fit 
into each other could they be brought together. Time has top- 
pled many of the crag-built peaks into this abyss. 

A little farther up the valley there is a curious conical mount, 
broken into precipices, with small cedars and young picta-trees 
growing on every terrace—some also on its summit. To the north 
it is exceedingly abrupt, and around this cone the mountains are 
riven into rugged peaks, with enormous precipices. In one of 
these ravines I found some beautiful specimens of jasper, and deep- 
ly regret that the weather prevented my exploring more of these 
mighty gorges. 

While making a drawing the men called my attention to a storm 
coming over the mountains to the westward, which they said would . 
be very bad, advising me to return and take shelter in the hut as 
quickly as possible. I had determined to finish this sketch, or, 
at all events, work until the rain or snow should drive me back 
to the little den. I occasionally took a glance toward the clouds, 
apparently advancing fast, and looking dreadfully black and angry. 
After sketching somewhat more than an hour, and congratulating ° 
myself with the hope that ten minutes more would finish all I re- 
quired—the interest I took in my labor having prevented me cast- 
ing a look up the valley for some time past—my cap was torn 
from my head, and my sketch-book blown ten or fifteen paces 
away. ‘The blast was so sudden that I felt quite confused; this 
feeling, however, was of short duration, for the snow and rain 
came down so thickly that it roused me into action. I sprang 
after and secured my sketch-book, while the men were running 
for my cap, which I expected would reach the Irtisch before them : 
I succeeded in placing my drawing materials in their leathern 
case as the men returned with my cap. One of them strapped 
my bag on his shoulders, and, while doing so, assured me that 
the storm would soon be worse. Our position was a very bad 
one—high up in the hills, without any thing to afford the small- 
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est shelter. The two men thought example would do better than 
precept, so started off, running as fast as possible down into the 
valley. I followed, but our race was short. The snow and rain 
fell so thick it almost blinded us, besides which we could not 
run against the tempest: it was even difficult to force ourselves 
on edgeways. I now found, to my cost, that the men knew very 
well what was in store when they first advised a retreat—I had 
got a wet jacket as well as my sketch. This was certainly a dis- 
agreeable walk, for we did not reach the hut till past midday. In 
about an hour the storm cleared off, the baggage was packed into 
the boat, and we left this wretched spot. 

The river here runs through a deep channel along the foot of 
very abrupt mountains, in some parts rising to an enormous height 
above the water, and are so nearly perpendicular that nothing 
‘could climb them. There are many parts where it is impossible 
to land on either side, and the water rushes on between the rocks 
at a great speed. Some.of those we passed are jasper of a dark 
reddish-brown, others are of a deep purple, contrasting beautiful- 
ly with the yellow and green moss growing among them. The 
summit of one mountain was of a rich pink color, which had a 
fine effect. Lower down the rocks were gray and mossy, while 
beneath were some fine bold masses of red granite, rising perpen- 
dicular from the water. In this part of the valley there is no tim- 
ber; near some of the summits a few diminutive picta-trees only 
' are growing from the cliffs; nor has it yet been found to possess 
any mineral wealth. The scenery of the Rhine, however, is very 
small and tame compared with that of the Irtisch. Had the race 
who inhabited these regions, like the Rhenish barons, built castles 
on the precipices, they- might have added much to the interest of 
the landscape, but without improving its grandeur. 

This was a day of sunshine and squalls; nevertheless, I suc- 
ceeded in making several sketches; but it was not till long after 
dark that we saw the light of Tulovskoi Simoveé, the second win- 
ter station on the Irtisch. As we approached we discerned lights 
streaming from two little windows, which guided us into the mouth 
of a small river falling into the Irtisch. A cold blast had been 
rushing down the ravines as we rowed along, and heavy black 
clouds were rolling over the sky, making it so dark that we could 
scarcely see to land. The moment we got ashore, the Cossack 
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Barks on the Irtisch. 
ordered the baggage up to the house, which we could see by the 
lights stood at a little distance on a high bank above us. Our 
men had shouted very loud, in the hope of bringing some person 
to aid us with a light; but we were obliged to grope our way up 
in the dark without assistance. After stumbling about among 
blocks of stone, we at length found the door, and entered a room 
about fifteen feet square, where a large fire was blazing in the 
stove, throwing a strong light on the inmates and the dirt. Ina 
few minutes my eyes got accustomed to the light, and then I be- 
gan to examine the group standing before me. This consisted 
of four women, three children, and eight men—fifteen persons in 
all—much too many for the space; but when my party of nine 
entered, the chamber was literally filled. To remain the night 
in such a room was out of the question; come rain, come wind, 
I determined to seek my rest in our open boat. 

While my evening meal was preparing I had time to examine 
each individual and the room in which we were located. The 
stove stood in one corner, with a bright blazing fire, to which, 
since we entered, logs of wood had been added to give warmth 
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and ventilation. It would require a far abler pen than mine to 
describe this scene of filth and misery. The floor was thickly 
covered with wet grass, that had been trodden for weeks, and from 
which came an effluvium mixed up with various noxious exhala- 
tions, rendering the place almost unbearable, even with such a wind 
as was now blowing. ‘To make me more comfortable, and thee 
floor clean about me, one of the women brought in a large armful 
of wet grass, and spread it under my feet. A bench ran round 
the room, on which the inmates sat and slept; some had their beds 
on the top of the stove; and the berth was offered to me, being 
dry and warm; but I was obliged to decline this act of kindness. 
The walls and ceiling were black from the smoke of the stove, that 
was constantly sending a puff into the room whenever a gust of 
wind rushed down the chimney. Two of the women were strong, 
sturdy jades, who had just reached this miserable abode; the other 
two were poor, emaciated creatures, sallow and sickly, and looking 
old, although, in reality, quite young. One of the children, a lit- 
tle girl of about five years of age, was almost a skeleton: her 
countenance: bore the marks both of pain and sorrow; the other 
two were younger, with scarcely a rag to cover their squalidness. 
Two of the men appeared ill, half starved, and borne down with 
sickness and care. The others were boatmen in ruddy health, 
whose stay here was only temporary. They had not yet suffered 
from the foul air of the room ; and their occupation, and the fresh 
breezes on the Irtisch, keep them in health. 

Having got thoroughly warm, I went down to the boat; some 
wet grass had been spread at the bottom, over which a “ vodock” 
(felt made of camel’s hair) was laid for my bed. I pulled on a 
pair of fur boots and a warm cap, wrapped my cloak around me, 
and lay down to sleep. The wind was cold, but it was now clear 
and starlight. The Cossack slept in the boat, and the other men 
remained in the hut. Fatigue will make a man sleep any where; 
and I was soon in the land of dreams, being quietly rocked in the 
boat by the surging waters of the Irtisch. I was awakened long 
before daylight with cold; the moon was shining brightly, and all 
around me was covered with white frost. I rolled myself up again, 
and slept till morning, when I got up, jumped ashore, and moved 
about rapidly till I became warm. Shortly after this the boat- 
men turned out, and, coming down to the shore, made a fire and 
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prepared their breakfast. It was now time to look after my people. 
I repaired to the hut, and found the Cossack preparing the somer- 
var. On opening the door of the room, all seemed fast asleep ; 
and so in fact they were, bad as was the place, and difficult as it 
was to breathein. I closed the door, for I felt quite sick. After 
breakfasting on shore near the boatmen, I sketched the place, then 
stepped into the boat and departed. 

The aspect of the country below Tulovskoi Simoveé, through 
which the river runs, is greatly changed from the district we passed 
yesterday. In place of magnificent mountains, rounded hills ap- 
pear of no great elevation; neither trees, nor even a shrub, grow 
on them, but they are covered with a short mossy turf. The rocks 
forming the banks of the river are often varied, even in the space 
of a few hundred yards, and great disruptions have taken place all . 
along this valley. The strata have been broken and twisted about 
in singular contortidns, affording a splendid study for the geologist. 
During this day’s voyage there was little to interest an artist, es- 
pecially after the grand scenery higher up the river. The Irtisch 
has extended very much in width ; it has worked out a much broad- 
er channel as it approaches the steppe, and runs more sluggishly ; 
this and a dead wind against us, often blowing with great fury, — 
delayed us, and it was not till evening we landed at Oust-Kamen- 
ogorsk, when we went straight to the house of the director of the 
pristan. The silver ore from Zirianovsky is landed here, and then 
forwarded in small carts to Barnaoul, and other smelting Zavods 
six hundred versts distant. What with unloading the ore from 
the boats, weighing, and loading the carts for their distant journey, 
this is a very busy scene. The men in charge of the caravans are 
held responsible for every pood of ore they take; and it is care- 
fully weighed on their arrival at the Zavods. There are near three 
thousand horses employed in transporting the ore. Instructions 
about me had been sent to the director here, and, as usual, I was 
received with kindness, and treated with great hospitality. A clean 
and comfortable room added much to my comfort. By the time 
I had changed my wet clothing, a good dinner was placed on the 
table, to which I did ample justice. Then I heard that, two days 
before, the colonel commanding the Cossacks in this region had 

called upon the director to inquire for me, and desired to be in- 
‘formed the moment I arrived. 
O 
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The following morning I waited upon the colonel, who received 
me with great cordiality, and said, if I still wished to continue my 
journey into the steppe, I could do so, for the Cossacks would 
escort me from station to station; but he greatly feared the season 
was too far advanced for me to sketch much before the winter set 
in. He was also apprehensive that I should find some difficulty, 
as all the Kirghis would be gone southward. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE KIRGHIS STEPPE. 


AT two o'clock the next day the colonel sent two Cossacks to 
inform me that the escort was ready, and they had instructions to 
take me across the Irtisch. On arriving at the opposite bank, I 
found two sturdy-looking Cossacks mounted, and armed with sa- 
bre, musket, pistol, and a long lance, presenting a formidable ap- 
pearance. ‘There was also a Cossack driver without arms, and 
three horses in a small light telaga. These, with my own Cossack 
from Barnaoul, and my own arms, were quite sufficient for our de- 
fense against ten times the number of Kirghis, should they venture 
to attack us to keep up their reputation for plandering. A level 
plain extends from the Irtisch about eight versts to the first range 
of hills, which we ascended, and then a new scene was presented 
to our view: high granite rocks, broken into curious and pictur- 
esque forms; in many parts mounds, or, rather, they might be 
called hills of quartz, sparkling like snow inthe sun. There were 
also a great number of Kirghis’ tombs, apparently very ancient, 
as the present race only sink a shallow grave, cover up the body 
with earth, and throw a few small blocks of stone over it. 

These tombs are all built of rough stone, consisting of a base- 
ment sometimes ten or twelve feet square, and eight feet high, on 
the top of which rises a small pyramid. There are many others 
around them much less in dimensions, which induced me to sup- 
pose that a chief and part of his tribe had heen buried within each 
group of sepulchres. Beyond them to the westward the Monas- 
tery Mountain was seen looming over the steppe at a distance of 
thirty or forty versts. The track along which we traveled was 
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very bad, and the telaga constantly bounded over rough blocks of 
granite. In about two hours we reached a Cossack picket ; in ten 
minutes a new escort was mounted, and the telaga at the door, our 
baggage packed in, and away we went at full gallop over a smooth 
steppe. We were now ascending a high ridge, and shortly en- 
tered a pass in a granite mountain quite destitute of herbage, 
scarcely a blade of grass being to be seen among the rocks. The 
road ascended considerably during the last three or four versts, 
after which we began to descend into a most singular place. Our 
track was along what appeared to have been the margin of a cra- 
ter, the granite blocks and fissures all radiating from the centre. 
A little farther on we passed over a part which had every appear- 
ance of having been forced out of the crater in a liquid state, flow- 
ing down a slight declivity, and cooling before it reached the bot- 
tom. ‘T'here are numerous waves or beds of this, each stopping 
several yards from the edge of the one beneath, leaving scarcely a 
doubt on my mind that this granite had once run down like lava 
or.molten metal. Our way was up a ravine for some distance, 
and then we began a difficult descent to the steppe. 

As we proceeded farther to the south the country became less 
interesting, made up of rounded hills and undulating sterile coun- 
try. After traveling a little more than two hours we arrived at a 
priesk (gold mine) close to our track, and stopped to look at the 
works; I accepted the invitation of the director to stay the night ; 
a yourt was placed in front of his little dwelling, and dinner al- 
most immediately placed on the table. On mentioning my wish 
to visit Nor-Zaisan, he proposed to give me horses and Kirghis 
guides to cross the mountains, as it was only a two days’ journey 
by this route. After dinner he sent to an encampment not far 
distant for two Kirghis to act as my guides, and on their arrival 
the matter was explained to them, when both exclaimed that it was 
impossible to proceed by the mountains, the snow at this season 
being so deep. The only way I could go, I was told, was round 
by the steppe, which would be a five days’ journey on horseback. 

Nothing my host could say would induce the two Kirghis to 
attempt the journey over the mountains. By their appearance I 
should think fear was not one of their failings, for they had thor- 
ough bandit countenances, which spoke intelligibly what they 
would do on the first favorable opportunity. My host was a well- 
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A BARANTA. 913 


fore my visit, up to which time not a single pound of the ore had 
been found. Shortly after I left, legal proceedings were com- 
menced against him by merchants in Siberia, who had supplied 
goods for this company by his order. It redounds to the credit 
of two of the highest authorities of Siberia that, when these ‘cir- 
cumstances became known to them, a stop was put to proceedings 
which would soon have deprived him of his liberty even in his ex- 
ile. Since then we have met far from this pretended gold mine, 
in Oriental Siberia, where I fortunately was able to return his 
kindness. 

I spent the afternoon and night with this gentleman, who leads 
a most solitary life here, his only neighbor living at another gold 
mine thirty-five versts distant. The Cossack picket is within 
three versts of his house, but there is no officer—only eight men. 
He related to me accounts of several great ‘‘ barantas” which had 
taken place in his neighborhood, such bands of robbers being very 
numerous, and they carry on their depredations with most daring 
audacity. : 

About two months before my arrival a tribe of Kirghis were 
living in one of the valleys to the eastward, near Irtisch ; and one 
day, while watching the horses at a considerable distance from the, 
aoul, some of them perceived several horsemen reconnoitring the 
country from one of the high ridges. This roused their suspicions, 
and induced them to drive their horses toward the encampment 
earlier in the evening, and communicate to the tribe what they had 
seen. A council was held by the chief, when it was decided that 
a vigilant watch should be kept up through the night, and that 
proper arrangements should be prepared to defend their dwellings. 
Scouts were sent out in the direction where the men had been 
seen, but they returned without perceiving any one. The night 
was dark, and the watch was set; each man, having something to 
lose, kept a strict guard over the property. Some time after mid- 
night the dogs became uneasy, and were frequently heard to bark, 
but this was attributed to the wolves, as the men could not hear a 
sound even by laying their ears to the ground. The barking of 
the dogs became more frequent, and consequently the men more 
watchful; soon a distant tramp of horses was heard approaching 
alowly, but nothing could be seen through the gloom. At length 
the barking of the dogs became so furious that all in the aoul were 
roused up and made aware of the danger. 
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Presently indistinct objects could be seen approaching; the 
Kirghis sprang on their horses, with battle-axes in hand, to defend 
their homes and their property. They were scarcely prepared 
when the bandits made a charge into the encampment; both par- 
ties fought with desperation, and several were struck down on 
each side. While this was going on, shrieks were heard among 
the women and children, another party having rushed in from the 
opposite side, and were driving off both horses and camels. Day 
broke, and saw this little community despoiled by the plunderer, 
and four of its inhabitants murdered; two women and three chil- 
dren had been carried off by the robbers, with néar three hundred 
horses and forty-two camels, while several of the men and two 
women were wounded. But the plunderers had not escaped ; five 
of their number were left on the field, three dead, and two danger- 
ously wounded; these also died in the course of the following 
day. It was supposed the aoul had been attacked by a party of 
about fifty. These people are in continual warfare, and their rob- 
beries are often on a much greater scale. During the evening a 
gale of wind sprang up, which shook the little dwelling to its 
foundation, and sounded vastly like winter, which, I feared, was 
coming apace. 

At seven o’clock this morning I left my kind host. The road 
for more than forty versts is of the same uninteresting description 
—rounded hills with short grass; in some of the ravines a few 
stunted birches were growing. After this we ascended a small 
chain of mountains which runs toward Nor-Zaisan; one summit 
has a very peculiar form, like a monk’s head, with his shaven 
crown, the recks bristling out on the sides forming his hoary locks. 
_ It mises far above all other parts of the chain, is seen from a long 

distance across the steppe, and is named Kolmack-Tologuy. The 
Kirghis have a curious tradition about this mount. Having reach- 
ed the top of the crest, over which the road passes, we had the 
vast extent of steppe spread out before us. The view was mag- 
nificent. A small chain of high granite rocks runs to the west- 
ward; to the south appeared one interminable plain: there was 
neither town nor any other object by which one could measure its 
magnitude. I sketched this scene while the sun was sinking fast 
below the western chain, covering the sky with a most vivid golden 
yellow. ‘The mountains were purple and misty, casting their shad- 
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ows far over the plain. A streak of deep purple passed across the 
steppe, in which a small lake was sparkling like burnished gold, 
while nearer and beneath the steppe was undefined in gloom. The 
stony locks and shaven crown of Tologuy were lighted up with a 
golden hue, and the foreground on which I stood, with its broken 
rocks of reddish porphyry, and the browned and burned-up grass, 
were tinged with a deep orange, making a splendid picture. Hav- 
ing finished my sketch, we descended rapidly into the plain, over. 
which we galloped at a furious speed, and arrived at Koch-bouchta 
about an hour after dark. 

It is said by the Kirghis that the steppes about Nor-Zaisan 
were occupied ages ago by a very great and ancient people, about 
whom they give the following tradition. At this extremely re- 
mote period—which I may perhaps be allowed to call the myth- 
ological period—two mountains, the one called Kolmack-Tologuy 
and the other Sarte-Tologuy, stood in the Tarbogatai chain; and 
two heroes or giants, father and son, engaged to carry Kolmack- 
Tologuy to the rocky shores of the Irtisch, and place it on the plain 
where the town and fortress of Oust-Kamenogorsk are built, for 
the purpose of damming up the river. At a certain distance from 
the Karagol Mountains the heroes were to pass the night. Hav- 
ing put down their load, the son asked the father permission to go 
and visit his bride, who dwelt on the broad steppes extending along 
the shores of Nor-Zaisan. ‘‘ Remember,” said the father, “ that 
the Aalim is not paid, and that you can not stay with her in the 
right of a husband.” The son proceeded to the aowl of his bride, 
but was so charmed with her beauty that he forgot his father’s 
strict injunctions, and remained till sunrise, when the stern old 
man, growing impatient of his son’s delay, had already raised his 
side of the mountain. On resuming his labor, the young giant 
found, notwithstanding all his efforts, that he was utterly unable 
to move his portion of the load. Enraged by this proof that his 
injunctions had been disobeyed, the old man ordered him to place 
himself under the mountain, when he remorselessly let go his hold, 
and the enormous mass fell, crushing both. 

The mother anxiously awaited the return of her husband and 
son. At length, tormented by painful uncertainty about their fate, 
and feeling a presentiment that some misfortune had befallen them, 
she determined to follow on their track. She at last recognized 
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the mountain, now the monument under which her husband and 
son lay buried. The bereaved widow and mother sobbed bitterly, 
absolutely, according to the best authorities, shedding tears of 
blood. She mourned her loss for a long while and would not be 
comforted. Finally the blood-drops ran dry, and when she wept 
again her tears were pure and transparent as a spring. The rocks 
were the silent witnesses of her misery, and have preserved the 
proofs of her sorrow and devotion, the tears of blood and drops of 
crystal having become petrified and transformed into layers of 
argil and quartz, which can be distinguished from a great distance 
by the color of red and white. This mountain of quartz is about 
five versts south from Kolmack-Tologuy. It is named by the 
Kirghis Ac-Tas, or white stone, and is held by them in great ven- 
eration. 

Kolmack-Tologuy is seen from a great distance, and is easily 
known from all other mountains by its peculiar craggy sides and 
arched summit. On its smooth dome figures of men and of dif- 
ferent animals have been sculptured by the Kalmucks ages ago. 
Solitary or Sarte-Tologuy stands in its original position on the 
northwest slope of the Tarbogatai, within the frontiers of China. 
This tradition is most faithfully believed by the Kirghis; indeed, 
it would be dangerous in some places to express any doubt about 
its truth, or attempt to ridicule the narrator. 

I was up at dawn of day, and went to a new fort, which is not 
yet completed. Sitting down on a plank, I looked toward the 
east, and in a very few minutes the sun rose majestically, as if 
from the sea. My ride to-day would be directly toward the point 
whence I saw the sun rise. Having returned to my quarters to 
breakfast, my host, who has the charge of the Kirghis, told me the 
horses were already arrived to take me to Nor-Zaisan. At twelve 
o’clock all was prepared, and we started with six Cossacks besides 
the Siberian Cossack, and twelve horses. There was a fine turf 
on the steppe, which enabled us to go on rapidly. We soon pass- 
ed the low hills to the south of Koch-bouchta, and then entered 
on the great steppe, which extends down to Nor-Zaisan on the 
east, and to the Tarbogatai Mountains on the south. There are 
many undulations on this vast plain, which in summer affords pas- 
turage for immense herds of horses. We frequently passed places 
where aouls had stood, the inhabitants of which were gone toward 
the Tarbogatai. 
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About half past three o’clock we stopped on the bank of a large 
river, now dry, with the exception of a few deep holes. In April 
and May, when the snow is melting on the mountains, it is a ma- 
jestic stream, more than a verst broad, washing out holes in the 
steppe in some places twenty and thirty feet deep, and sweeping 
every thing away in its course. Here we ate our dinner, during 
which I pointed out to our guide a small column of white smoke, 
evidently a very great distance off, which I supposed to be at a Kir- 
ghis aoul ; but he assured me that there were no encampments in 
that direction, and that the smoke proceeded from the reeds burn- 
ing on the shores of Nor-Zaisan. Our dinner was soon finished, 
and we traveled straight toward the smoke, sometimes over rich 
pastures, at others over gravel and stones, on which there was lit- 
tle vegetation. After riding two hours, we were near enough to 
see that the steppe was on fire, and not the reeds. Our route had 
been along the foot of some low grassy hills for many versts, 
where our guide expected to find an encampment. We discover- 
ed the place, but the Kirghis had left some days before. One of 
the Cossacks dashed off up the hill, riding along the summit a 
short distance, and then returned, saying that he had seen a single 
yourt, and that we should not find anothex for thirty or forty 
versts. Our horses were turned up the hill, and we soon gained 
the summit, near a fine old tomb: the crests of these hills are 
studded with them, and some are of great antiquity. From this 
elevated position I observed that the fire was spreading fast over 
‘the steppe. Just at dark we reached the yourt, and found it a 
poor miserable place, in which were a dirty Kirghis woman and 
‘ four young children, three of whom were very ill. She added fuel 
to her fire, and made our kettle boil; in return, I made tea for her- 
self and the children: the latter were lying on a vozlock, covered 
up with skins. When the woman gave them the tea, I saw that 
they had not a rag of clothing to cover their little bodies. No one 
can conceive the wretchedness of some of these people, and more 
especially the females. The only part of this woman’s garments 
which indicated her sex was a piece of dirty cotton thrown over 
her head, forming a cap. She had on a pair of old leathern ¢chim- 
bar (wide trowsers), boots with very high heels, and an old sheep- 
skin coat, with many rents in it, proving beyond all question that 
she had not a rag of under-clothing. This poor creature and a man 
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had been left with the sick children, the cowl having been moved 
to fresh pastures many versts distant. 

While sitting drinking my tea, I could see on the steppe the re- 
flection of the fire, which was advancing very fast; and as we were 
not more than half an hour’s walk from the old tomb on the hill, 
I determined to go there, whence the whole extent of the confla- 
gration could be seen. Three of my people accompanied me, and 
when we reached our destination, what a scene was presented to 
us! The fire was still about ten versts to the east, but it was 
traveling directly west and along our track, extending in breadth 
across the steppe probably twenty-five or thirty versts. The 
flames ran along the ground, licking up the long grass with their 
forked tongues with great rapidity, and making a tremendous 
glare. We remained more than an hour looking upon this sub- 
lime and awful scene, and then returned to our lodging. I sat up 
in the yourt a long time, watching the woman feed the fire with 
dwarf bushes and camel’s dung: she might have been taken for a 
witch blowing up a fire for some unholy rite. Strange and dirty 
as this place was, 1 wrapped myself up in my cloak and slept 
soundly. | 

Early this morning we were ready for the road: the woman was 
also preparing for departure. I gave her tea and sugar, and saw 
the children drink it with great delight. They were to be packed 
up in voilocks, and carried on the back of a camel. We left them, 
and traveled to the south over some low hills, and from the top 
of one obtained a view extending over the steppe as far as the eye 
could reach. The fire had advanced some fifteen or twenty verats, 
and was still raging fearfully. We had a thick short turf to ride 
over for several hours, which must have made fine pasturage for 
the horses and cattle during part of the summer. A little before 
noon we atrived at a large aoul just as the men were drawing wa- 
ter from a well about ten feet deep to water their herds and flocks. 
First came the goats and sheep in very large numbers. It was 
quite interesting to see them march up, fifty or sixty together, 
pushing each other to get to the long wooden trough, some twenty 
of them drinking at a time, and then march off in the opposite di- 
rection. One division after another came up, drank, and trotted 
away without creating any confusion. When the sheep had fin- 
ished, then came the horses, snorting and kicking; but the men 
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would at once drive out any refractory individual, and punish him 
by not allowing him to drink till the last. I saw several under- 
going this discipline. The camels are watered at some distance: 
they did not come to this well. The men were stripped, having 
only their échimbar and boots on, and fine athletic fellows they 
were. 

- Almost immediately we arrived at the aoul a sheep was killed ; 
two Kirghis set about dressing it, and in an incredibly short time 
it was cut to pieces, put into a large iron caldron covered with a 
wooden lid, and placed over a fire made in the ground; a boy was 
constantly employed putting small quantities of wood under the 
iron vessel to keep up a blaze. The men who had dressed the 
sheep took their stand beside the seething pot, each having a wood- 
en ladle, and occasionally lifting up the lid to skim the boiling 
mess. The Cossacks dined with the Kirghis; I did not, having 
seen the entrails put into the pan after undergoing but a very 
slight purification. This induced me to order tea, which I knew 
would be clean. I did not even enter the yourt during dinner. 
Directly this meal was over we started for Nor-Zaisan, and soon 
came up to beds of reeds higher than our heads, growing on the 
sandy plain; still, no water was visible. No doubt there are 
times when the whole is under water, for an easterly wind will 
extend the lake ten or fifteen miles in this direction. On we went 
over a sandy plain, through and between beds of reeds, without 
one single point of interest. At last, a little before night, we ar- 
rived at another aoul, and on going up to the yourts I saw the 
lake through a small opening in the reeds. Fifty paces brought 
me to the shore, and great was my disappointment. I could see 
nothing but reeds forming the boundary of the lake—not so much 
as one foot of sandy shore. Nor was there a canoe in which to 
go out into the open water. I rode along the shore, through these 
beds of grass, for five or six versts, and frequently forced my horse 
into the water above the saddle-flaps, but without being able to 
get a single peep into the lake. 

During my ride I found many places where the wild boars had 
been rooting and lying, but I did not see one of them; neverthe- 
less, they are very numerous here, more particularly so on the 
western shore. After this I returned to the aoul greatly disap- 
pointed. My lodging was in the chief's yourt; carpets were 
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spread, tea handed round in Chinese bowls, with ‘“‘kishmish” (small 
dried raisins) and dried apricots—a most delicious evening meal. 
The Kirghis at this aoul were wealthy ; the chief had more than 
three thousand horses, and nearly three hundred camels, with oxen 
and sheep in great numbers. My host was rather short in stature, 
but a very gentlemanly little man, dressed in a black velvet kalat, 
a crimson shawl round his waist, a beautifully embroidered cap on 
his head, and a pair of small high-heeled red leather boots on his 

' feet. His wife was dressed in a silk kalat, striped with yellow, 
red, and green, giving her a very gay appearance. She had a cap 
formed of white calico hanging over her shoulders, a green shawl 
round her waist, and red boots. They had four children, and 
these were running about naked. There were eighteen yourts or 
dwellings in this aoul, making a large population when they all 
came out to see the strangers. During the evening a sheep was 
killed and cooked as before, but as the Cossacks broiled some of 
the mutton for me, I got it clean. When the meat was cooked, 
the whole of the aowl attended the feast, men, women, and chil- 
dren—dogs included. For some cause, the sheep was not eaten 
in the chief’s yourt ; they all assembled in another some little 
distance off, leaving me the sole occupant of his dwelling. Think- 
ing they might have some scruples about my being of the party, 
I would not intrude upon them, but remained and ate my supper 
in quiet. 

My host informed me that it was only a two hours’ ride from 
his aoud to the Irtisch; and thinking I might obtain better views 
of the lake from that part, I decided on going there. We started 
immediately after breakfast, riding through the reeds for more than 
an hour in the hope of finding a wild boar, but without success. 
We continued our ride over the steppe, having in some parts fine 
grass, in others sand and gravel. The ground being little above 
the level of the water, a south wind will cause it'to be inundated 
for many miles. In about two hours and a half we reached Kara- 
tas, or black stone, the Cossack fishing-station on Nor-Zaisan, 
close to the Irtisch. A low island extends from the mouth of the 
Irtisch to a considerable distance into the lake, covered with very 
high reeds and bulrushes, and closing up the view in that direc- 
tion. In front of the fishing-huts there are about four hundred 
yards of shingle and sand extending along the shore. The sand 
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has been blown into heaps by the wind, and forms many small 
mounds reaching far-into the steppe. 

Although disappointed with this visit, I felt a great desire to 
explore the country to the east of Nor-Zaisan. I could see the 
misty outlines of mountains, but at a very great distance, besides 
which I was determined to follow the Irtisch to its source. This 
river is the principal supply and only outlet of Nor-Zaisan. It 
was far too late to think of visiting the Tchornie-Irtisch this year, 
nor could it possibly be done from this place. Under these cir- 
cumstances, desiring to retrace my steps to Koch-bouchta without 
delay, we rode back to Kliee, the aout of my host, and started on 
our return after drinking tea. He sent eleven of his own Kirghis 
to accompany me to the next aoul, supposed to be about thirty 
versts to the westward. We were undoubtedly a wild-looking 
band, consisting of nineteen men and twenty-seven horses. As 
night was drawing in fast, and the aoul very distant, my new es- 
cort went off at a gallop, which we kept up over steppe and rough 
ground for an hour, when it became quite dark. After this our 
speed was slower, nor was there any certainty when or where we 
should find an encampment. Two or three Kirghis rode off to 
some distance on each side of our route to look out for either a 
light, or some other indication which might guide us to a yourt. 
Having ridden more than an hour in this way, the party who had 
been out on our right came in, and said there was an aoul in that 
direction not far off. A Kirghis was sent to recall the other men, 
when we turned toward the encampment, crossing some rising 
ground, and shortly were greeted by the barking and growling of 
many dogs as we rode up to the yourts. It was now about nine 
o'clock ; and a Kirghis yourt is never lighted up at night except- 
ing by a small fire in the middle, which makes only a reddish 
glare, as the camel’s dung does not blaze. A few minutes suf- 
ficed to spread the carpets and roll ourselves up for the night. 

We left this encampment soon after daylight in the morning, 
and in little more than an hour came upon our old track, followed 
it, and just at dark rode into Koch-bouchta, my host delighted to 
see me return safe and well. Tea and various good things were 
soon placed on the table, which, after so long a ride, were most ac- 
ceptable, and several of the Cossack officers came in to spend the 
evening. Wodky and other drinkables were produced. My Cos- 
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sack friends sang Russian songs, and I made an attempt at some 
English ones. Thus we passed a very agreeable evening on the 
frontiers of his celestial majesty’s empire. 

A little after dark on the evening of the seventh day after leav- 
ing my friend at his gold mine, his dogs gave notice of my return. 
I was hailed with delight, and we spent several hours very pleas- 
antly in his little room. He presented me with one of his beauti- 
ful dogs, long afterward a faithful companion and an excellent 
guardian during my sojourn in Chinese Tartary. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
AMONG THE KIRGHIS. 


To-pay, Saturday, the 9th of October, New Style, there was a 
beautiful eclipse of the sun, commencing at eight minutes to twelve, 
and ending at six minutes past four. I watched this with much 
interest as we rode over the steppe, knowing it would be visible 
in Europe. The country over which we passed was not particu- 
larly interesting—low hills running down into the steppe, with 
numerous small valleys, in all of which my companions told me 
there was gold. We passed large flocks of wild turkeys; but 
they are very difficult of approach, even to within nifle-range. 
Night had now come on, and we were still far from the mine. It 
was not till two hours after dark that we saw the light, and shortly 
after entered the little dwelling. The lady of my host received 
me kindly, and I found her a very pleasant companion. Both 
host and hostess did every thing they could to make me feel at 
home, and it was exceedingly agreeable to me that I could now 
converse with them in German without an interpreter. We sup- 
ped most sumptuously ; then I slept in a comfortable and warm 
room. 

Sunday morning broke with a fog so dense that it was impos- 
sible to see any object ten paces distant; nothing could be done 
outside; even the gold-washing was stopped. I spent the fore- 
noon very pleasantly with the baron and his doctor, an intelligent 
man, from whom I collected much information about the country. 
He had been the medical officer at one of the Cossack fortresses 
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in the little horde of Kirghis, and a conversation I had with these 
gentlemen decided me to travel through the different hordes in the 
steppe. 

The baron informed me that the Kirghis inhabiting the steppe 
around here and to the westward are great robbers, continually 
making barantas ; that only eight days since they had robbed 
two Cossacks, who carried his bags with all the letters, and seven 
hundred rubles in gold and silver—a little more than a hundred 
pounds—stripping the men of their arms and every thing they 
possessed. ‘This was done in the daytime, in a mountain pass not 
far distant. The Cossacks were surrounded in a moment by fif- 
teen Kirghis: one fired his pistols, but without effect, and they 
were instantly secured, the two men having no chance against this 
gang of banditti. While we were sitting at dinner, five Cossacks 
arrived, bringing with them one of the gang whom they had taken: 
he was a strong, hardy-looking scoundrel, not likely to stand upon 
trifles when out on a plundering expedition. Having been told 
that a man had recognized him, he replied that he would not do so 
next time: his meaning was fully understood by those who saw 
and heard him. 

Again it.was wet, with a cold, cutting wind blewing direct from 
the northeast and across the snowy summits of the Altai: this 
was likely to be another day spent in-doors; but the weather hav- 
ing cleared up in the afternoon, I sketched the gold mine. An- 
other Kirghis dog was presented to me by my host, belonging to 
one of the best breeds in the steppe; two horses had been given 
in exchange for him: his name in Kirghis is ‘“‘ Mitaban” (elastic 
sole); my other dog’s name is “ Jattier” (one that can catch). 
They are a beautiful pair. I was assured that Mitaban had run 
down and killed not less than thirteen foxes this summer. 

The ground was hard-bound with a strong frost this morning, 
a proof that winter was near. After breakfast I made a sketch of 
the valley about two versts from the mine. This was a very busy 
scene: the gold-washing was finished for the year, and the men 
paid off, great numbers of whom are Kirghis. Their yourts were 
placed in the valley, wherever fancy dictated; some in snug, warm 
corners under the rocks, others in the grassy slopes, and some even 
on the hills. Horses and camels were standing in small groups, 
the men were busy packing up their goods and chattels, and the 
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women had begun dismantling their voilock ‘dwellings. In less 
than two hours the camels were loaded with all the wealth of this 
people, and the women had mounted, and were leading off their pa- 
tient hump-backed companions. The men had secured their hard- 
earned money in sashes tied fast round their waists; the keen edges 
of their battle-axes were examined ; the thongs tried, to see if they 
fitted their wrists, and then they mounted and rode away. A few 
put their horses into a gallop, uttered loud shouts, and brandished 
their battle-axes in defiance of the banditti they supposed to be 
lying in ambush to plunder them of all they possess. Most of 
these men succeeded in carrying off a small quantity of gold be- 
sides their pay. Their precautions were, on this occasion, quite 
necessary, for it was well known that a large band of plunderers 
were on the look-out for them. They mustered eighty-three men ; 
still, they might be met by three times that number of spoilers. 

This evening we had a fearful gale, with rain and sleet, render- 
ing it impossible to see twenty paces. 

A fine calm morning followed the stormy night, which induced 
me to start on a sketching expedition. The valley of the Isilk- 
sou had been mentioned as very beautiful ; I proposed going, when 
the baron ordered two good horses to be saddled, and a Kirghis 
to guide me across the country about two hours’ ride. We left 
the gold mine before nine o’clock, riding in a northwesterly direc- 
tion over low hills, and frequently passing large masses of quartz. 
At about a verst distant to the west some rocky peaks rose up: 
my man turned in this direction, and pointed out a herd of wild 
goats feeding among the crags. We rode on toward some rocks. 
under the shelter of which I hoped to approach near enough for a 
shot. I dismounted, and scrambled from rock to rock for some 
time, and then had the satisfaction of seeing them look out for me 
from the crags half a verst away, the valley of the Isilksou being 
immediately beneath. These rocks form its rugged sides; in 
many parts are precipices five or six hundred feet high; in other 
places ravines ran up into the mountain on which we were stand- 
ing. The valley was about two versts broad, with the River Isilk- 
sou winding through the middle, twisting and writhing about like 
the folds of some huge serpent. 

On the opposite side the rocks rose in dark masses, higher and 
more picturesque. I mounted my horse, and rode toward the 
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‘west, to seek out a ravine by which we could descend to the river. 
At last we found a track made by the goats and other animals on 
their descent for water. 1 turned to go down the ravine, but to 
this the Kirghis made many objections, and stopped his horse. 
Thinking he supposed it impossible to reach the valley this way, 
though the track seemed good, I continued to descend without any 
great difficulty, calling loudly to the man as I went on. At last 
I came to a part down which it was impossible to ride; I dis- 
mounted: this obliged me to lead my horse along a very stony 
path and across the ravine. Just at this moment the Kirghis ap- 
peared, calling out—I supposed wishing me to return. I could 
see no farther difficulties, and went on. When I reached the bot- 
tom of the ravine, on looking round, I observed the Kirghis slow- 
ly descending from this place. The valley was beautiful, but it 
was much more so from the opposite side; this decided my move- 
ments, and I rode off over a fine grassy turf, crossing the plain to- 
ward the river. The man came up to me at a gallop, still talking 
in Kirghis, which I did not understand. I put my horse into a 
sharp trot, and soon reached the river, which was flowing fast over 
a rocky bed; but it was not deep, nor more than fifty yards wide. 
We crossed, and presently reached the precipices, which were split 
and riven into exceedingly picturesque crags, with scarcely any 
herbage upon them. They were of a dark purple color, almost 
black ; some were basaltic; in other places there were thick veins 
of quartz intersecting them. 

I turned to the eastward, and rode to some Kirghis tombs, from 
which I got an excellent view of the valley, which I sketched. 
This was a most romantic and beautiful spot, and I deeply re- 
gretted that the lateness of the season prevented my spending sey- 
eral days among these picturesque scenes. Whatever had been 
the object the Kirghis had in view, he was now quiet, and watch- 
ed my proceedings with evident interest. It was only when I 
began to ride farther down the river that he again objected, and 
pointed to the other side of the valley, apparently to tell me the 
scenery was better there. . Not far to the east I saw some grand 
groups of rock, and rode on toward them, when I came upon a 
magnificent scene. A huge mass of dark basalt rose near a thou- 
sand feet above the valley. I dismounted, and climbed up great 
rocks of red jasper, rising fifty or sixty feet above. On reaching 
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the top I looked down into a deep place, having the appearance 
of a crater, in the middle of which this immense mass of basalt 
was elevated; the whole scene had a black and hideous aspect, 
quite in character with the terrible power which must have pro- 
duced this fearful locality. 

While I was sitting sketching this view, the Kirghis approach- 
ed and pointed out two men on horseback, riding fast up the val- 
ley, not half a verst distant, as if intending to cross the river two 
or three versts above us, as they went straight toward a great bend 
in its course. Our position was so elevated, with our horses stand- 
ing near, that they must have seen us. The man began talking 
again, pointing across the valley lower down, evidently wishing to 
be off. I now caught the word ‘‘ daranéa,” and the whole was 
explained to me in a moment. He had been all the time object- 
ing to descend into the valley, fearing we might meet the free- 
booters known to be in the neighborhood. 

I now cast a look after the two men in the valley, who were 
going at full speed toward the river; then leaving the Kirghis to 
watch them, I continued my sketch. In about a quarter of an 
hour he touched my shoulder and pointed up the valley: they 
were at this moment crossing the river; then, after ascending the 
opposite bank, they turned their horses round to look at us. Hav- 
ing stood a few minutes, they went off again at a gallop, and soon 
disappeared beyond the rocks. My sketch was finished, and my 
things being packed up, when we were greatly surprised by the 
low growl of what we supposed to be thunder at a very great dis- 
tance; but, from our position, we could see nothing of the storm, 
all being clear and bright. The Kirghis led our horses down, but 
before reaching the bottom of the hills stopped, and pointed out a 
man standing on some rocks near the place we had last seen the 
two horsemen. There could be no doubt that he was watching 
our movements. ‘The girths of our saddles were looked to, and 
we started, the Kirghis leading the way across the valley to the 
south, toward a great ravine I could see on the opposite side. 

There was evidently something mysterious about these people, 
and my man kept a sharp look-out up the valley. I fancied he 
expected to see a party crossing to cut us off before we could 
reach the gold mine; but this was conjecture. We had to ride 
some distance down the river before we could descend the bank, 
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and find a place to ford it. At length, after going nearly a verst, 
we came to a point where many horses had passed this morning. 
As the footprints were quite fresh, we were certain that they had 
been made since the rain, which proved beyond doubt that there 
were many people in the valley somewhere, and my man seemed 
a little perplexed as to which course to take. He followed the 
track until we discovered that they had gone up the valley straight 
to where we had seen the two men disappear. 

After proceeding a short distance, we came upon the track of 
the two men who had come from the pass we were riding to; the 
Kirghis stopped suddenly, looking intently along the valley, and 
pointing to a place up the river, perhaps four or five versts dis- 
tant, where we distinctly saw three men driving a number of 
horses toward the high precipices which bounded the valley. We 
also caught sight of the man who was still on the rocks watching 
us. All this had a suspicious appearance, and the horses we had 
seen were quite as near our friends at the gold mine as ourselves. 

We now started at a gallop toward the pass, not knowing wheth- 
er we could ascend through it or not. I had no fear of its being 
occupied, as the gang were most certainly farther up in the val- 
ley. It was exceedingly fortunate that I turned downward to 
sketch; had [ gone up we should have ridden into their den, and 
been caught without a chance of escape. I had my rifle, and the 
Kirghis his knife, but these would have availed us little with great 
odds against us. Before reaching the pass we stopped on some 
rising ground to look up and examine the valley, when we saw 
seven men, four crossing the river, and three following down the 
bank. The Kirghis said something and spat toward them, and I 
saw that we should have a ride for it. I examined my rifle, placed 
a new cap on the nipple, and then made the discovery that my 
powder-flask had been left on my table at the gold mine. The 
charge in the rifle was all I had to depend on, and this I determ- 
ined to keep for the leader of the band. 

We saw our suspitious acquaintances ride up the bank, when 
they all stood still, looking toward us. No doubt we were ob- 
served, for, as soon as we moved, they did. Ten minutes carried 
us up into the ravine, where we found a track, in some parts ex- 
tremely steep; we jumped off our horses, and led them as fast as 
they could walk. In a little more than half an hour we were near 
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the summit, with our horses quite fresh. We mounted, and rode 
on a trot for a short distance, when the Kirghis put his horse to a 
gallop ; I followed, and away we went toward the gold mine. We 
were very soon on the ridge of the first hill, whence we could see 
a long way beyond the place from which we had descended into 
the valley: not a man was to be seen. To wait for these robbers 
would have been folly, so we pushed over the undulating steppe 
to the second ridge, from which point we could ride to the gold 
mine in less than an hour. 

We now pulled up to look over the country, when we observed 
two men ride up one of the ridges, evidently looking out for us, 
but they were at least three versts behind; presently three others 
joined them. At this moment we rode over a high mound, giv- 
ing them a full view of us as we stood on the top. Our horses 
were not blown, and I felt a great desire to have the leader of this 
band within rifle-range. We stood looking at each other for a 
few minutes, and then turned our horses down the hill, putting 
them into a gallop, and reached our friends at the gold mine with- 
out seeing any thing more of the gang, who, no doubt, had ex- 
pected to catch us. 

I told my host where we had been, and he was horrified, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Had I known that you had descended into the valley 
of the Isilksou, I should have given you up for lost, for it was in 
one of these ravines that the Cossacks were robbed.” I then re- 
lated to him all that had passed between the Kirghis and myself 
before going down the pass. My friend said the poor fellow knew 
it was a bad place, and the risk we should run, besides which he 
had received instructions to be careful. I acknowledged the fault 
had been my own, as I had forced him to go by riding on into the 
valley, and he had honorably maintained his place beside me. 
The man was sent for, when he gave a perfectly true account of 
the whole affair, and Said he had done all he could to keep me 
back. He gave the baron other information, which I saw made 
him uneasy. In the evening this was explained to me; the fact 
is, we were to leave the gold mine the next morning, and were to 
carry with us the whole of the gold which had been got during 
summer. ur route was across the valley of the Isilksou, a little 
farther down, and the Kirghis had suggested that these men were 
probably waiting to pounce upon the treasure. 
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During the evening the doctor was occupied in cleaning his 
own and the baron’s arms, consisting of two double-barreled guns 
and two pistols: the former he loaded with twenty small rifle- 
balls in each barrel. As it was probable that my stay here might 
prove of some value to my kind host, having seven barrels at his 
service, I followed the doctor’s example—set to work, cleaned up 
all my armory, and put them in good fighting condition. Alto-. 
gether we mustered fifteen barrels; possessed of which, with the 
doctor’s prescribed dose in six of them, we should prove rather 
formidable ; the more so, as the attack must be made in daylight, 
if done on the road. It was thought by both my friends that 
these plunderers might pay us a visit during the night, so the 
dogs were all turned loose as a security. These Kirghis dogs 
are exceedingly watchful, and would be certain to give notice of 
their approach. We supped and sat up talking until a late hour, 
the baron and the doctor relating many accounts of the plunder- 
ing expeditions of these wild Kirghis. 

Long before daylight there was a storm, which made the little 
wooden building shake, and when I got up I saw that we were 
‘doomed to be detained another day, for the wind was roaring, and 
the rain and sleet falling so thick that no one could travel: this 
weather continued tie the whole day, and kept us in-doors. 
During the night it was bad again, but the following morning there 
was a considerable improvement, and all were now actively pre- 
paring for the journey. The arrangements were, that the baron, 
his wife, and daughter, with the gold, should be in one telaga, two 
children and two servant-women in another, the doctor and my- 
self in a third, with three horses to each. We had six men on 
horseback, and the three drivers. Our order of march was two 
men on horseback a little in advance, then the doctor and myself; 
the baron and his family followed; the children and women were 
last, with the four men in attendance. , 

We started at a good speed toward the dreaded valley, and in 
about an hour and a half were at the head of the pass, down which 
we must descend: here it was narrow and rocky—a capital place 
for an attack. The carpet, which had been thrown over us and 
our arms, was turned down; my pistols lay on my lap, and the 
gun on my right side. The doctor had his pistols on his lap, and 
his gun in his hand; my rifle I held ready.” The men were obliged 
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to drive very slowly down the pass; but we arrived in the valley 
without seeing either man or animal. We were now on good 
ground, and could not be taken by surprise. The valley was 
crossed, the river forded, and we commenced the ascent of the 
very pass in which the robbery had been so recently committed. 

The ladies and their female attendants began to get frightened 
as we entered between the dark basaltic crags, among which hund- 
reds of men could lie concealed, and the baron became also alarm- 
ed on account of his gold. The doctor had some valuables with 
him ; I, however, had little beyond myself, but had no inclination 
to be made a slave. The ravine was steep and rugged, making 
our progress very slow, and at every turning we expected to see 
the caps of these fellows among the rocks; but not one appeared, 
and we reached the top in safety. We were now traveling over a 
hilly, open country, with neither tree nor bush to be seen. Veins 
of quartz ran across the mountains in perfectly straight lines, ex- 
tending several versts in length, some two feet broad, others more 
than three feet thick. In every little ravine or small valley gold 
can be found, but in many it is in such small quantities that it 
would not pay for working. 

The granite chain over which we passed is in some parts a mass 
of bare rock, with no vegetation excepting mosses. In some places 
the rocks were singular deep bowls—some filled with water, oth- 
ers quite dry, and some I saw were filled with rounded stones, ex- 
actly like the boulders found in a mountain torrent. As we ap- 
proached near the summit, their crests became rugged and broken 
into numerous crags, often taking the forms of fine old ruins, with 
battlements and turrets of gigantic dimensions. Descending to- 
ward the north, we crossed what appeared to be the dry bed of a 
mighty river, covered with large and small blocks, all undoubted- 
ly rounded by the action of water. In its present position no 
quantity of water can ever be collected; it must have been the 
bed of a river heaved up when this chain was elevated above the 
steppe. On one side of this channel granite precipices rise six 
and eight hundred feet, quite perpendicular. Going still lower 
toward the steppe the scene changes; grassy slopes extend up 
among the rocks, and little torrents come tumbling and fretting 
down their rugged and deeply-cut channels. At one time the 
water appears like vapor waving in the breeze, and all the forms 
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are seen through it; then it goes rolling on like foam as it leaps 
from rock to rock; at other places the rocks inclose it altogether, 
and then it is seen rushing out of an aperture into a large granite 
basin fifty or sixty feet below. From this it boils over, and is lost 
under masses of fallen granite, which fill up part of the little gorge. 

Hitherto the mountains on the Irtisch and the more distant 
Altai had been enveloped in clouds, but just as we reached the 
foot of the granite chain. the fog began gradually to rise from the 
steppe, first revealing a lake in the valley some six versts distant. 
As it rolled up higher, a small granite chain, like the one we had 
just crossed, appeared with quaint and curious forms. There was 
one mass of granite on the opposite shores of the lake which at 
this distance appeared like a vast Sphinx not less than three 
hundred feet high. As the vapory curtain ascended other mount- 
ain forms came into view, those on the Irtisch and the lower ranges 
beyond. Still higher the clouds rolled up, till at last the snowy 
ridges and high summits of the Altai stood out in all their grand- 
eur. From this place most unquestionably the finest general view - 
of the Altai is obtained. There is a vast steppe studded with sev- 
eral lakes, small picturesque granite ridges rising abruptly from 
the plain, bold in form and bright in color, assuming the most 
beautiful and aerial tones as they recede, almost lost in bluish va- 
por, while above are seen the snow-capped summits and glaciers 
of the Altai glittering in the sun. 

We had now reached the steppe, where it was proposed that our | 
party should remain, while I proceeded with three or four men to 
the Monastery Mountains, about ten versts distant. But the bar- 
on fearing these roving bands of robbers known to be hovering 
about the steppe, it was deemed prudent that we should push for- 
ward as fast as possible with the gold. Fresh horses were wait- 
ing to take us on, carpets were spread under the shelter of some 
rocks, the provisions were unpacked, wine and. Russian brandy cir- 
culated freely, and the somervar soon gavé us tea, which completed 
our repast in the far-off steppe—a repast thousands might have 
envied—the sauce having been given by a long ride in these shaky 
telagas and the keen mountain air. 

Our dinner being ended, away we went at a rattling speed over 
the level and grassy steppe, the object being to cross a small chain 
of mountains before dark. Night caught us, however, before we 
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reached them, and rendered our progress both slow and tedious. 
It was shortly so exceedingly dark that we could not see ten paces 
before us. At length we passed the summit, and as we began to 
descend, discerned the lights at Oust-Kamenogorsk, more than an 
hour’s ride distant. When we arrived on the banks of the Irtisch 
the boatmen objected to cross, the night being very dark and 
windy. Fortunately for us, we had passed a small Kirghis aoul 
half an hour before reaching the Irtisch. We therefore drove back 
to it, and took up our quarters in their temporary yourts, which 
were neither warm, clean, nor comfortable. We, however, made 
the best of the accommodation, and slept the night. 

Soon after daylight one of the men rode with me to the river 
to get the boats ready, the wind still blowing a gale, which ren- 
dered it exceedingly difficult to cross. The rest of the party ar- 
rived in the telagas, when the ladies and the baron were put in a 
large canoe; I took charge of the children in another, and the doc- 
tor brought over the two women. We crossed the river in safety, 
and in due time arrived in a comfortable dwelling, all very cold 
and excessively hungry. Shortly after the gale increased, and the 
rain poured down in torrents incessantly for two successive days, 
keeping me shut up a prisoner. Sunday was a clear day, with 
every appearance of fine weather. The colonel commanding here 
ordered me an escort of three Cossacks. These, with my Cossack 
from Siberia, my servant, and myself, made a party of six well- 
armed men, and at one o'clock I bade adieu to the baron and his 
family, who wished me a safe return from this region of banditti. 

There was a strong wind blowing, which caused us to take ex- 
actly an hour in crossing the Irtisch. We landed on the Kirghis 
side, where I found my escort and three horses, which had been 
sent over before, also a man to bring the animals back from the 
first aoul. The three Cossacks were soldier-like fellows—men 
who I felt sure would never flinch under any circumstances. Aft- 
er a short delay we mounted and rode across the steppe toward 
the mountains to the west.. When we reached the ridge the sun 
was sinking fast. We examined the steppe in front, hoping to 
find some indication of an aowl where we could stay the night, but 
nothing could be seen indicating that there were living beings on 
this vast plain. ‘The Cossacks were now at a loss which route to 
take, consequently we were obliged to ride slowly down the steep 
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_ mountain, frequently examining the steppe, when one of the men 
saw a smoke a considerable distance to the southeast. Although 
this would take us a long way out of our road, as nothing else 
could be seen, it was decided that we should sleep there. 

The sun had set before we reached the plain, and night was fast 
approaching, yet the smoke was still visible, and I took the bear- 
ing with my compass. We were now going to ride without track 
or mark of any kind; there was not a tree to guide us, and in less 
than an hour it would be quite dark. One of the Cossacks said 
we must ride fast, or we should have great difficulty in finding the 
aoul, as no lights are shown after dark to mark the spot. We 
went off at a gallop, and after riding hard about half an hour we 
could scarcely see the smoke; I took the bearing again, and away 
we went at a gallop over the turfy steppe. We had not ridden 
long before my servant began to lag behind, and called out to me, 
begging some one to wait for him; at length he was so far in the 
rear that we were obliged to pull up and wait, or we might lose 
him. Nothing could be observed to guide us, and it was difficult 
to see my compass. The laggard was assured that he would be 
left on the steppe if he did not keep up with us, and certainly fall 
into the hands of some of the gangs known to be plundering: this 
frightened him greatly. It was now quite dark, and still we gal- 
loped on for more than half an hour, when a Cossack expressed a 
wish for us to halt and stand still. We did so, and listened, hop- 
ing to hear the dogs barking. 

One of the men dismounted, walked a little in advance, lay 
down on the ground and listened, but could hear nothing. We 
rode on slowly again, listening to every sound, when a Cossack 
called out to stop, and then we distinctly heard dogs at a very 
long distance, more to our left. This was some satisfaction, for 
we were at least getting nearer. ‘Turning to the proper direction, | 
we rode toward them, occasionally hearing their cheerful voices. 
It is only the tired traveler wandering for hours over the steppes 
. on a dark night who can appreciate these canine voices: they are 
sweeter than the song of the nightingale. 

At last they ceased barking altogether. We had ridden some 
time without hearing any thing to guide us, when one of the Cos- 
sacks stopped, and sent two of his comrades forward, all the oth- 
ers remaining quite still. In about a quarter of an hour they re- 
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turned, having come upon the shore of a lake, but without hearing 
any thing; this was bad, and we now agreed to turn more to the 
right. We had ridden but a short distance in that direction when 
we heard the dogs again, more distinctly, and apparently right be- 
fore us. ‘Two men rode off toward the sound, and presently they 
were heard shouting; we pushed on, and in a short time reached 
a large aoul. The Cossacks rooted out the chief, and established 
me in his yourt. In a very few minutes brick-tea was prepared 
for my companions, and smoked horseflesh handed to me; this I 
declined, at the risk of being thought a barbarian, and contented 
myself with tea, which I drank with great zest after our cold and 
hard ride. | 

We had caused a great commotion by riding into the aoud at 
this late hour, all being asleep except the watchman. When they 
awoke they heard the dogs barking so furiously, and the men shout- 
ing so vociferously, that they thought the banditti had come. The 
yourt was soon filled with Kirghis, anxious to look at the people 
who had caused them so much alarm. I gave the old chief tea 
with loaf-sugar, to his infinite delight, and insisted on his sitting 
with me on the carpet which had been spread opposite the door— 
the place of honor in his yourt. 

It was bitter cold, with a strong wind blowing over the steppe 
. from the northeast, which penetrated into the yourt, and made my 
teeth chatter. 

My host was a fine old man, with a scanty gray beard and a 
deep scar on his left cheek, received on one of his plundering ex- 
peditions many years ago. He had on a coat of brown horseskin, 
with the mane extending half way down the centre of his back, 
tied round the waist with a scarlet shawl, while a foxskin cap on 
his head fell over his ears, rising into a cone on the top, and lined 
inside with crimson: a pair of high-heeled madder-colored boots 
completed his costume. His wife looked old and dirty. She had 
on a black velvet kalat, reaching to her feet, tied round the waist 
with a white scarf. A white calico head-dress was formed into a 
sort of turban, and a part of it fell over her shoulders, covering up 
her neck. She had boots like those of her husband. The chil- 
dren, dressed in brown lambskin coats, sat near the fire, intently 
watching all my movements. 

The Cossacks thought it was time to take some sleep, and soon 
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cleared the yourt of all but the chief and his family. Vozlocks had 

‘been spread for me where I had been sitting, on which I lay down; 
wrapped up in a fur, and was soon snug and warm. The yourt 
was about twenty-five feet in diameter, and ten feet high in the 
centre. Close to where I slept were several rich carpets rolled up, 
and four or five boxes containing all the old man’s wealth. On 
the other side of these valuables my host and his wife slept, and 
near them three children. My Cossack from Siberia, and the one 
who had command of my escort, spread voilocks and slept in this 
yourt. I do not know whether this was matter of precaution on 
my account, but it was always done. 

Horses were brought to the yourt at daybreak. After a bathe 
in the lake I sat down to breakfast, when the Cossack brought me 
some broiled lamb, one having already been killed and nearly cook- 
ed in the iron caldron for the morning meal. My servant came 
into the yourt, looking miserable; I fancied the idea of a day’s 
hard riding was the cause, but it was not. He had heard the 
Kirghis relating stories of the robbers on the previous night, which 
the Cossacks translated into Russian, and this had frightened him. 
When I said that he should return to Oust-Kamenogorsk with the 
horses, and wait for me there, the effect was wonderful; in ten 
minutes he was actively engaged in packing my things, and telling 
the Cossack what he would have to do for me. My delight at 
sending him back almost equaled his own, seeing how much he 
dreaded going among the Kirghis. 

On the opposite page is a view of the Arkat Motintains—an in- 
considerable chain, which stretches across the steppe: these peaks 
are bare granite, and exceedingly picturesque. Near them are 
many salt lakes fringed with the salsola, with its deep crimson 
color, which produces a splendid effect. There are Kirghis yourés 
in the foreground, and the small earth pyramids mark the road to 
the Cossack pickets. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
ADVENTURES IN THE STEPPE. 


THE old chief ordered two of his Kirghis to accompany me and 
bring back the horses. It was necessary to be fully prepared for 
a hard gallop, which induced the Cossacks to pack my small quan- 
tity of baggage into leathern bags, always used by the Kirghis, 
and to take two extra horses to carry them. They would then 
have very light loads, and be able to travel at a gallop when nec- 
essary. ‘This being accomplished, we left the old chief and rode 
away, directing our course to the southwest. The morning was 
calm and beautiful, more like a summer’s day than one so late in 
the autumn; but there was nothing to interest me on this vast 
. steppe, the herbage having been eaten up, and flowers there were 
none. After riding several hours, we came upon a part almost 
destitute of vegetation, the whole surface a coarse reddish gravel, 
with a few rounded blocks of stone of small dimensions. A little 
to the left of our route, and apparently about ten versts distant, 
we saw anencampment. The two Kirghis said we must go there, 
as we should not find another before reaching the Monastery 
Mountains. Our horses were turned toward it, and we galloped 
on, as I was anxious to reach this aoul as early as possible, and 
get nearer the mountains. Before noon the horses were changed, 
and while this was being done I made a sketch, looking toward the 
Chinese frontier on the Irtisch, the scenery in this region being 
extremely pretty. Having finished, we started on again with two 
Kirghis, and horses for the baggage. Riding fast over the steppe 
for an hour and a half, we arrived at a place which afforded me a 
capital view of the Monastery Mountains ; having finished a draw- 
ing of this, we rode on again, seeking the aowl of Mahomed, a cel- 
ebrated chief, reputed very wealthy. The Kirghis said we should 
find him near the Mantilla Rocks, which they pointed out far away 
to the south. Judging by the misty tone of their color, I was 
certain that they were thirty versts distant at least; but it re- 
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quires considerable experience before the eye can measure with any 
degree of accuracy the distances on these boundless steppes. Un- 
less we pushed on very fast, there was every probability of our 
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being obliged to sleep on the steppe without shelter. We had 
good horses, and the Kirghis were equally anxious with ourselves 
to reach the aoul; they therefore secured the bags on the horses 
to prevent their shaking, and then away we went, galloping over 
the smooth plain straight toward the misty mass. 

For more than an hour we had gone on looking to the right 
‘and left, but not one living object had been seen, nor was there 
any great change in the appearance of the Mantilla Rocks to indi- 
cate that we were much nearer. Having reached the edge of a 
slight depression or a very broad undulation, we stopped to exam- 
ine the country over which we had to ride, but neither camels, 
horses, nor yourts could be seen. The sun was sinking fast ; ; in 
an hour he would be below the ridges to the west; there was no 
time to be lost, as a starlight ride in this region was somewhat 
dangerous —at least our Kirghis thought so, and they did not 
spare their horses. After crossing the depression in the steppe 
we were once again on the elevated ground, and stood some min- 
utes gazing over the country, when the Cossacks and Kirghis de- 
clared no cattle or yourts could be seen. I thought otherwise, 
and pointed to a dark mass descending the slightly elevated plain 
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toward the Mantilla Rocks; but not one of them could see it; 
nevertheless, I was certain it was a herd of horses being driven to- 
ward the aoud. This was not the first time I had discovered ob- 
jects far beyond the range of vision of many other persons. The 
Cossacks and Kirghis had no hope; however, half an hour’s hard 
riding convinced them I was right ; they could now see that such 
an object was there, and that the mass was moving toward us. 
The Kirghis understood the matter at once, and turned to the 
southeast. 

We had not ridden more than five or six versts when we reach- 
ed another of these broad depressions. From this bank of four 
or five versts we saw a large aoul on the shore of a small lake, 
with great herds of horses and camels going slowly toward it. 
This was a delightful sight to us, as we rode our horses down the 
bank, and were very soon passing through an immense herd of 
camels, being driven in from several different points; great num- 
bers of sheep we could see already around the encampment. As 
we rode along the Kirghis eyed us keenly, no doubt wondering 
who and what we were. A Cossack had been sent on to announce 
our coming to the chief. Approaching nearer, the dogs began to 
greet us with a very loud barking; they were a pack of savage- 
looking rascals, who would bite as well as bark when the oppor- 
tunity served. They kept close in attendance with their music 
till we nearly reached the aoul, and were only induced to retreat 
by the whips of the Kirghis, who had ridden out to meet us. 
They led me up to a large yourt, at the door of which a long 
spear, with a tuft of black horsehair on it, was standing. A fine 
old man took hold of the reins of my bridle, and gave me his hand 
to dismount; to refuse his assistance would have been an insult. 
He then conducted me into his yourt, a beautiful Bokharian car- 
pet was spread, on which he placed me, seating himself on the 
voilock'near. I invited him to a seat on his own carpet, which 
afforded evident satisfaction to all those assembled in the yourt. 

This was Mahomed, and the three Kirghis who had met us 
were his sons; they were seated near to us. My arms were mat- 
ter of great interest to them when a Cossack brought my saddle 
into the yourt and took the pistols out of the holsters. The old 
man and his sons being anxious to examine them, I removed the 
caps to prevent any accident, and they were scrutinized with in- 
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tense interest. ‘They could not understand why I had taken the 
caps off, and seemingly thought there was some secret in these 
which I did not wish them to comprehend. To satisfy them, I 
drew the shot from both barrels of my gun: this was equally a 
curiosity ; I then put a cap on one nipple and wiped the other; 
cocked both locks, and went out of the yourt, followed by all. I 
pulled the trigger and let the hammer strike the nipple without a 
cap; they looked at it, and wished me to pull the trigger again. 
I now pulled the other trigger, when they were all startled by the 
report. I then put a cap on the first nipple, cocked the lock, and 
handed the gun to one of the sons, who held it to his shoulder, 
touched the trigger, and was much astounded when the report 
rang in his ears. With this exhibition they were highly delight- 
ed. When we returned into the yourt my tea was ready ; I pour- 
ed it out, handed a tumbler of the beverage and a piece of sugar 
to the old chief, also one to his wife, who seemed perfectly aston- 
ished—lI could not understand =" at the time, but I was wiser 
in a day or two. 

Having taken a liberal quantity, my Cossack added water to 
the pot and made tea for the sons, giving them sugar from the 
box, to their infinite satisfaction. It was now quite dark, and the 
fire gave very little light to the you7t. Presently a Kirghis came 
in with a large bundle of small bushes, put them on the floor, sat 
down by the fire, took a handful, placed it on the ashes, and blew 
the embers into a flame. These twigs burned brightly for some 
time ; as soon as the flame began to die away he added another 
small portion, and thus he kept up a continual blaze, which gave 
me an opportunity of examining the chief, his family, and their 
dwelling. 

He was upward of sixty years old, stout and square-built, with 
broad features, a fine flowing gray beard, a pair of small piercing 
eyes, and a countenance not disagreeable. He wore on his head 
a closely-fitting silk cap beautifully embroidered in silver; his 
dress being a long robe, or kalat of pink and yellow striped silk, 
tied round the waist with a white shawl; his boots were of red- 
dish-brown leather, small, with very high heels, causing him, I 
thought, some difficulty in walking. His wife was much youn- 
ger—TI supposed not more than thirty, or, at most, thirty-five years 
of age. She wore a black Lanfa (Chinese satin) kalat, with a red 
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shawl tied round the waist, boots of the same color and make as 
her husband’s, a white muslin cap, rather pointed, with lappets 
hanging down at the sides nearly as low as her waist, beautifully 
worked on the edge with red silk. Her face was broad, with high 
cheek-bones, little black twinkling eyes, a small nose, and a wide 
mouth; nor was there any thing either prepossessing or pretty in 
her appearance. While examining her features, I could not help 
thinking how much a Russian bath weuld improve the tints of 
her yellow skin and complexion. There were three young chil- 
dren—one boy about five years old, dressed in a yellow and red 
striped kalat, his only garment ; the other two little sturdy urchins 
were younger: they were rolling about on the voilocks perfectly 
naked, and playing with a young goat, who every now and then 
stepped back, made a spring forward, and sent one of them sprawl- 


ing. 

Near the door a fine hawk was chained to a perch stuck into 
the ground. The yourt was formed of willow trellis-work, put 
together with untanned strips of skin, made into compartments 
which fold up. It was a circle of thirty-four feet in diameter, five 
feet high to the springing of the dome, and twelve feet in the cen- 
tre. This dome is formed of bent rods of willow, one and a quar- 
ter inch diameter, put into the mortice-holes of a ring about four 
feet across, which secures the top of the dome, admits light, and 
lets out the smoke. The lower ends of the willow rods are tied 
with leathern thongs to the top of the trellis-work at the sides, 
which renders it quite strong and secure. The whole is then cov- 
ered with large sheets of vozlock, made of wool and camel’s hair, 
fitting close, making it water-tight and warm. A small aperture 
in the trellis-work forms a doorway, over which a piece of voilock 
hangs down and closes it; but in the daytime this is rolled up 
and secured on the top of the yourt. Such is the dwelling of a 
great and wealthy chief in the steppe. 

The furniture and fittings of these dwellings are exceedingly 
simple: the fire being made on the ground in the centre of the 
yourt, directly opposite to the door vodocks are spread; on these 
stand. sundry boxes, which contain the different articles of cloth- 
ing, pieces of Chinese silk, tea, dried fruits, ambae of silver (small 
squares about two and a half inches long, one inch and a half 
wide, and about three tenths of an inch thick). Some of the Kir- 
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ghis possess large quantities of these ambae, whieh are carefully 
hoarded up. Above these boxes are bales of Bokharian and Per- 
sian carpets, some of great beauty and value. In another part of 
the your? is the large leathern Aoumis sack, completely covered up 
with voilock to keep it warm and aid the fermentation. This is 
@ most important piece of furniture in a Kirghis domestic estab- 
‘lishment. I have seen one five feet eight inches long, and four 
feet five inehes wide, with a leathern tube at one corner about four 
inches in diameter, through which they pour the milk into the bag, 
and draw the sowmis.out. A wooden instrument is introduced 
into the bag, the handle passing through the tube, not unlike a 
churning-staff; with this the kowmis is frequently agitated. This 
bag is never washed out: it would be spoiled by doipg so. 

Near the koumis bag stands a large leathern bottle, sometimes 
holding four gallons, often much ornamented; so are the small 
bottles made to carry on the saddle. In another place stands the 
large iron caldron, and the trivet on which it is placed when used 
for cooking in the yourt. There are usually half a dozen Chinese 
wooden bowls, often beautifully painted and japanned. These are 
used to drink the kowmis from: some of them hold three pints, 
others more. On entering a Kirghis yourt in summer, one of the 
Chinese bowls full of £owmis is presented to each guest. It is 
considered impolite to return the vessel before emptying it, and a 
good Kirghis is never guilty of this impropriety. 

The Kirghis begin making koumis in Apri. The mares are 
milked at five o’clock in the morning, and at the same hour in the 
evening; into large leathern pails, which are taken immediately to 
the yourt, and the milk poured into the Aoumze bag. The first 
fourteen days after they begin making this beverage very little of 
it is drunk; but with fermentation and agitation it is considered 
by this time in perfection, when it is drank in great quantities by 
the wealthy Kirghis, as a man must have a large stud of brood- 
mares to afford a corresponding’consumption of this beverage. Al- 
most every Kirghis has a koumis bottle slung to his saddle in 
summer, which he loses no opportunity of replenishing at every 
aoul he visits. 

The saddles are placed’ on the bales of carpets. Rich horse-~ 
trappings bemg highly prized by the wealthy Kirghis, many of’ | 
their saddles are beautiful and costly. If of Kirghis workman- 
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ship, they are decorated with silver inlaid on iron, in chaste orna - 
mental designs, and have velvet cushions; the bridles and other 
trappings covered with small iron plates inlaid in the same man- 
ner. I saw one set of this decorated harness which cost the own- 
er fifty horses. The battle-axe is also richly inlaid with silver, 
and the iron rings round the handle are ornamented in a similar 
style. This is really a formidable weapon. The head of the axe 
is moderately heavy, and sharp, a handle about four feet six inches 
long being secured by a leathern thong round the wrist. The 
Kirghis is very expert with the use of this weapon, which he 
wields with terrible effect. 

Leathern thongs and ropes made of camel’s hair are hung up on 
the trellis-work, common saddles, saddle-cloths, and leathern tchim- 
bar. This part of a Kirghis costume is frequently made of black 
velvet, splendidly embroidered with silk, more especially the back 
elevation. They are made so large that a Kirghis can tuck the 
laps of his three or four kalats into them when he rides, and are 
tied round his waist with a Ieathern strap, thus giving to the cen- 
tre part of his person a globe-like form, out of which a very dimin- 
utive head and legs protrude, and to the whole figure & most un- 
wieldy appearance. 

Having described the Kirghis and his dwelling, I must give an 
account of my first evening with the old chief. When we arrived 
at his aoul he instantly ordered a sheep to be killed and a feast 
to be prepared. While this was being done we spent the time in 
drinking tea and examining the arms. Then one of his sons came 
to say that all was ready: my Cossack had told them I should 
not eat again after my tea. The old chief ordered that something 
should be kept for me, and the Cossacks having assured him that 
a part of the sheep should be cooked for my breakfast, he was sat- 
isfied, and all went off to the feast, even’ the youngest children. 
Carpets had been spread for me to sleep upon, and the Cossack 
had placed my fur ready, when I wished to turn in. I sat some 
time watching the fading light of the little fire, which I frequently 
replenished, until at length the bushes were finished; this induced 
me to prepare for the night by putting caps on my pistols and 
placing them under the articles which formed my pillow. I then 
rolled myself up in my fur. In about an hour they all returned ; 
a light was blown up which lasted about ten minutes; the chil- 
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dren were packed in their voilocks, the old chief lay down in his 
fur coat, and his wife wrapped herself up, and took her berth near 
the children. The two Cossacks made their beds and placed their 
arms near, then they turned down, a Kirghis dropped the voilock 
over the doorway, and we were made up for the night. 

All were out with the dawn, and then commenced a scene in 
pastoral life highly interesting to me. I had left the yourt and 
looked around in every direction, but beheld only a mass of living 
animals. The whole of the herds are brought to the cowl at night, 
where they are most carefully guarded by watchmen and dogs 
placed in every direction, rendering it almost impossible to enter 
any aoul without detection. In my childhood I lived in localities 
where there were many horses and cattle, and used to think a flock 
of five or six hundred sheep a large one, but was now astonished 
by the numbers before and around me. The noise at first was al- 
most intolerable: there was the sharp cry of the camels, the neigh- | 
ing of the horses, the bellowing of the bulls, the bleating of the 
sheep and goats, the barking of the dogs, and the shouting of the 
men—a very Babel. 1 counted one hundred and six camels, in- 
cluding their young; there were more than two thousand horses, 
one thousand oxen and cows, and six thousand sheep and goats. 
Even these, large as the number may appear, were far short of the 
total number of animals belonging to the patriarch chief; he had 
two other aouwls, at each of which there were one thousand horses 
and other cattle. Women were busy milking the cows, and the 
men were preparing to drive these vast herds to their pastures. 
The horses and camels are driven to the greatest distance— as 
much as ten and fifteen versts ; the oxen come next, and the sheep 
remain nearest the aoul, but these ramble five or six versts away. 
It was, indeed, a wonderful sight when they were marched off in 
different directions, spreading themselves out in living streams as 
they moved slowly along the steppe. 

With tea and broiled mutton I made a capital breakfast; and 
this was quite necessary, as I had a long ride before me. The 
horses were already at the yourt ; my sketching traps were hand- 
ed to a Kirghis, who was to accompany me, and my gun to anoth- 
er; I slung on my rifle, and we rode off toward the Monastery 
Mountains. 

Distances are very difficult to estimate on these vast steppes, 
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with thei clear atmosphere. We had ridden more than an hour, 
when I found a point from which I got a good view, and yet we 
seemed but little nearer the mountains than when at the coud. 
Having finished my sketch, we rode on again over undulating 
ground; a few versts farther we came upon numerous blocks of 
granite piled ap, and forming the top of rocky masses, broken into 
singular shapes, and often quite perpendicular toward the west, 
where the ground sunk into deep hollows. Hitherto we had been 
riding straight toward the southern end of the Monastery Mount- 
ains, and had reached a more elevated steppe. Seven or eight 
versts to the south of us rose a splendid group of granite, which I 
deemed it best to visit first, as this would prevent me going over 
the ground again. We turned our horses and rode toward those 
ridges; but, when nearer, I found that what had appeared a rocky 
mountain in the distance was in reality a great number of isolated 
masses, some of the most singular and picturesque shapes, from 
this place appearing like ruined castles, sa fortresses, and 
other buildings of a vast city. 

On a closer approach they appear still more curious ; indeed, it 
was difficult to believe that some were not the works of an ancient 
race, who had built up these huge edifices with wonderful solidity 
and picturesque effect. In several places large masses of rock 
were standing on very small bases, considerably elevated ; in oth- 
ers, pedestals supported what might well be taken for the ruined 
shafts of columns of gigantic dimensions. 

Farther on were ruined towers and mighty battlements, with 
turrets rising high above, on which I almost expected to see grim 
watchmen peering over the vast plains. Had these been the days 
of genii, surely on this spot they might have been found: I felt 
somewhat reluctant to enter among such strange and gigantic 
forms, knowing that a closer examination would dispel the illusions 
fancy had been calling up while transferring the scene to my pa- 
per; but, having finished my drawing, I determined on a closer 
inspection, and rode into what in the distance appeared streets, 
but were deep ravines cut in the granite—rugged, and in many 
places forming steps twenty and thirty feet high. I dismounted, 
and, accompanied by a Cossack and a Kirghis, began scrambling 
over rocks and through places which these children of the steppe 
consider the residence of “‘Shaitan.” Few, if any, of the tribe 
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would be hardy enough to remain with a herd near this place till 
nightfall. 

After climbing among the labyrinth for nearly two hours, we 
descended on to the steppe at a considerable distance from where 
we entered. I fired my gun as a signal, and in a short time my 
other two companions galloped toward us. The day was too far 
advanced to permit of our proceeding farther westward ; I there- 
fore decided to continue our ride along the foot of this little chain. 
We had not ridden far when I was induced to make another 
sketch, looking through a wide chasm to some high peaks beyond. 

Before my drawing was finished the sun was sinking fast, and 
we turned our horses toward home. The snowy summits of the 
Kourt-Chume Mountains were seen extending far to the south- 
ward, while the higher summits of the Altai shone out like bur- 
nished gold, changing into red as the sun sank down. A most 
beautiful effect was produced by a contrast of the deep blue and 
purple shades of the lower range with the rich brown on the 
steppe. I watched the changes as we rode on until night came 
creepmg over the rocks and plains, which induced us to put our 
horses into a gallop, and in a little more than an hour we reached 
the aoul. 

Since leaving the yourt this morning I had ridden many hours, 
walked and climbed much, and made several sketches, without 
tasting either food or water (the men always carried something to 
eat with them); therefore now I was fully prepared for my even- 
ing meal, which the Cossack soon placed before me; it consisted 
exclusively of broiled mutton with tea. The old chief and all his 
family were assembled to see me eat, and many other Kirghis 
were sitting round the yourt equally interested in my operations. 
As the baron had sent a bottle of rum along with ether good 
things, I ordered the Cossack to hand it to me. I drew the cork, 
intending to take a little in my tea; before doing so, however, I 
poured some into a small silver cup and handed it to my host, ex- 
pecting that it would afford him great pleasure. He looked at it 
@ moment, and then gave me the cup back without tasting a drop ; 
nor could he be induced to put it to his lips. I gave it to the Cos- 
sack who had been my companion, and he drank the liquor with 
much gusto; I tried a little of it myself, and did not find it bad. 
My audience looked aghast, apparently expecting ‘‘ Shaitan” to 
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appear in person and claim me as his own. I drank a second and 
a third tumbler of tea, with a little of the spirit, to their increased 
horror. It had now become quite dark, and my evening meal 
having ended, all had left the yourt except the old chief and his 
wife, who was wrapping up her children and preparing for the 
night. Mahomed dismissed our fireman, and then made signs to 
see the cup. I gave it to him, and he wanted to taste the rum. 
I instantly got the bottle and filled the small cup. He looked 
round the yourt to see that all were gone, then drank it off 
While his sons and the people were present, he would not touch 
the cup with his lips; now he asked for a second taste; I gave 
him a small quantity with a little water, but this he did not rel- 
ish. The Cossack had prepared my bed of votlock, placed my pis- 
tols under my pillow, then covered me up in my fur, and made me 
snug for the night. Very soon all was still in the yourt, and I 
fast asleep. 

We were on our way before the herds left the aoul, going to the 
north of our yesterday’s track for a considerable distance among 
masses of rock projecting up above the steppe. They were not 
blocks that had rolled down from an elevated site: these stones 
were lying on their natural beds. I found several fine seams of 
quartz running in perfectly straight lines toward the mountains. 
After this the ground rose into mounds or small hills, with sto- 
ny crests, each rising higher as we approached the foot of the ab- 
rupt mountains above us. We now turned to the south, riding 
along about a verst from the foot of the high rocks, and had not 
gone far when we came upon a large inclosure surrounded by a 
thick wall built of very large blocks, with smaller stones fitted in 
between them. This wall incloses a space of almost a verst in 
length and half a verst in width, extending up to the foot of some 
perpendicular rocks. It has been a work of great labor, and must 
have been built by a different race from the present, who look 
upon it with wonder. In some parts it is six feet high, in others 
a little less, and seven feet thick. None of the blocks have been 
cut. 

We turned and rode, up toward the mountain, and discovered 
a part of the wall not more than two feet above the ground. I 
leaped my horse over this, and was followed by the two Cossacks, 
but nothing could induce the Kirghis to enter this inclosure; they 
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immediately turned back, and rode round the wall to the opposite 
side. Continuing our ride toward the upper end, I saw near the 
centre a great heap of stones, with a large cluster of pillars rising 
out of them. In the distance this had all the appearance of a 
ruin. On coming close up I dismounted, and climbed over the 
fallen blocks to the pillars, when I ascertained that they were 
basalt, forming a precipice toward the mountain of more than one 
hundred feet high. I visited some other large masses of rock, 
but observed no indication of building within these walls. After 
examining another mass of basalt, we rode toward the Kirghis, 
who were standing in front of a gateway in the south wall. It 
is probable that these walls were built to inclose the site for a 
temple, and that war, or some other cause, stopped the project 
before the foundations were laid—at least before the superstruct- 
ure could be raised. 

We rode on to the southwest, ascending a high ridge covered 
in parts with mossy turf; the other was bare rock. Having 
gained the summit, we had a very extensive view of the steppe 
stretching away forty or fifty versts toward another small chain 
rising abruptly from the plain. Riding for about an hour, we de- 
scended to the steppe on the western side of the Monastery Mount- 
ain, and then turned to the north. This was to be my sketch- 
ing-ground to-day; nor was I long in finding a subject; and it 
so much resembled an old castle, that I rode up to it before I 
could believe it to be one of Nature’s edifices. 

Our ride was continued to some high ground running down 
into the steppe, when we came upon a splendid scene. In this 
region Dame Nature has evidently been in one of her most frolic- 
some moods, having assembled together a most singular variety 
of forms. On one side she has erected the ruins of a fine old 
Norman castle, jutting on to the steppe, as if to guard her other 
treasures. About three versts from this she has raised a pyramid 
of red and gray porphyry more than seven hundred feet high. In 
the distance are abrupt precipices rising from the plain, crown- 
ed by mountains and picturesque peaks. A brown grassy steppe 
extends around the pyramid, completely isolating it from all oth- 
er large objects, giving full effect to the grandeur of its fine pro- 
portions, while numerous small mounds of red porphyry rise up 
near its base. At some distance from these is a small salt lake 
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bordered with orange and crimson plants, forming a beautifal 
frame to the sparkling incrustations on its surface. The Cos- 
sacks and myself tried to ascend the pyramid both on the south 
and east sides, but discovered, after many efforts, that it was im- 
possible. On the south side I succeeded in ascending about two 
thirds of the height, but found it a far more difficult task to de- 
scend. 

We then went to the west side, which is more abrupt, and con- 
tinued our ride to the north: this side appears less difficult ; 
still, I doubt if it would be possible to accomplish the ascent 
without. the aid of a strong line. On the south and west there 
is scarcely a blade of grass growing; on the north and east there 
is a little vegetation in the clefts. About six versts from here 
there was an enormous gap or cleft in the mountain, toward which 
we bent our course. Riding along the steppe near the high prec- 
ipices, I could not help remarking how much they resembled the 
cliffs near a sea-shore. The fallen rocks and gravel only required 
the sea-weed to give this place the appearance of a sea-beach at 
low water. As we rode on we passed headlands and small bays, 
some running deep into the high ridge over which we had ridden 
in the morning. We had now reached some very high precipices, 
- immediately beyond which I expected to gain access to the great 
cleft, but ascertained that there was no possibility of approaching 
the place frem here, not even on foot, as the cliffs rose up almost 
perpendicular nearly two hundred feet. 

Our horses were put into a gallop, in the hope of finding a rav- 
ine or some other place by which we could reach the top. After 
riding a short distance I stopped and made another sketch of this 
curious region, during which time the Kirghis and Cossacks were 
holding a council as to our farther progress. When I had com- 
pleted the view, and was preparing to proceed onward, the Cos- 
sacks said, ‘* Seevodny nilza” (To-day it is impossible); I was 
informed that the country beyond this place had a bad reputa- 
tion, and that, should we continue our journey in this direction, 
it would be dark before we could find a pass by which to cross 
the Monastery Mountains. Our only plan was to return and try 
to cross the western end of the ridge; if this could be done, we 
might reach the gow in three hours; if not, it would take us five. 
The horses were good and fresh, we had not ridden them hard, 
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and they had rested every time I sketched. It was now four 
o'clock, the evening would soon be drawing in, and no time was 
to be lost. We therefore rode along the steppe quickly, and one 
of the Kirghis guided us toward a cove running into the mount- 
ains, bounded by very high cliffs. I could see no means of es- 
cape from this place; still he rode on, followed by our little party, 
and after going about two versts, turned past.some high rocks, 
and found ourselves at the mouth of a very rugged ravine. 

Oar guide dismounted, and we all followed his example, when 
he took the reins of my bridle and began to ascend, leading the 
two horses after him. I pushed on in front, and soon discovered 
that the path was not easy for a biped, much less for a quadruped. 
None but Kirghis horses would have faced this broken and rug- 
red track, and no horse could have descended. We mounted slow- 
ly, and at last reached the top without accident. I was much 
afraid some of the horses might slip and break their legs between 
the rocks. We let them breathe about ten minutes and then 
_ sprang into our saddles, and away we went over a thick mossy 
grass growing on the mountain slope. In less than half an hour 
we came upon our track of the morning; then, for about three 
versts, we had to descend over loose stones, and this rendered our 
progress slow. Night was coming on fast when we reached the 
steppe; but here we had good ground to ride over, and our horses 
were not spared, to the great joy of one of our Kirghis, who flour- 
ished his whip and shouted with delight as we bounded over the 
: It was quite dark before we reached the aoul, where camels, 
horses, and all the stock were at home resting. When the rum- 
bottle was brought out I could see the twinkle in the old man’s 
eye. Again I handed him some in the cup, which I felt sure 
would be rejected—I was right—it passed to less scrupulous lips ; 
but the moment the sons and other Kirghis left the yourt, he made 
signs to me for his portion. The first cup was not enough; it 
was drunk, and immediately held out for a second. Fancying 
this might lead to mischief, I took a piece of stearine candle out 
of my box, lighted it, and put it beside me. I then poured a 
small quantity of rum into the cup, leaving it standing on my tea- 
box, which I had placed before him. He looked into the cup and 
was greatly dissatisfied with the quantity, asking for more; I 
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poured a little into a teaspoon, and held it over the candle without 
letting him see what I was doing. When the spirit caught fire 
I took the cup, poured the burning fluid into the rum, and placed 
it before him. As the blue flames curled up he looked perfectly 
aghast, muttering something about Shaitan. After the flame had 
burnt out I offered him another cup, but nothing could induce him 
to touch it, even with his finger. I spent two more nights at this 
 aoul without even having induced him to taste rum in tea. 

About two o'clock in the morning the whole aoul became a 
scene of intense alarm and confusion. When lying on the ground 
every thing is more distinctly heard than when sleeping even a 
little above it, and I was awoke by a great noise, which appeared 
to come from some subterranean cavern. At first I thought it 
was the rumbling of an earthquake, and instantly sat upright; the 
sound rolled on, approaching nearer and nearer ; presently it pass- 
ed, and the earth shook: it was the whole herd of horses dashing 
past at full gallop. Now came shrieks and the shouting of men, 
from which I at once knew that robbers had invaded the aoud. 
It was but the work of a moment to seize the rifle standing close 
to my head and rush out of the yourt, when I beheld the Kirghis, 
with their battle-axes in their hands, spring upon their horses, and 
dash off toward the place where we heard the shouting. The herds 
were galloping furiously round the aouwl, and the Cossacks were 
out with their muskets in their hands; in short, it was a scene 
of terrible confusion. Old Mahomed was shouting with all his 
might ; the women and children were shrieking and running from 
yourt to yourt; nor could we see what was going on in the dis- 
tance. Presently we heard the sound of horses galloping toward 
us, but whether friends or foes we knew not; in less than two 
minutes a dark mass rushed past at full gallop, about twenty paces 
distant, yelling forth shouts of defiance. I could distinguish for 
an instant the heads of men through the gloom, and the women 
shrieked out “the robbers ;” in a moment five balls whistled after 
them; there was a scream from a horse, but we could hear that 
they galloped on. Presently our Kirghis went past in pursuit, 
by which time two Cossacks were mounted, and off also. 

There were not less than twenty men on the track of these rob- 
bers, who were somewhat encumbered by thé horses they had 
caught, and others they were driving off. After riding about a 
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verst the Kirghis came up to them, when they discovered that the ‘ 
banditti were three times their number, and prepared to defend 
their booty. Our friends were now obliged to beat a retreat, hav- 
ing no chance against such odds. It was our arms that frighten- 
ed these villains, or they would no doubt have returned, and made 
another attack on the aowl. I deeply regretted it was not day- 
light; had it been so, some of these desperate fellows would have 
bit the dust, as they passed in one thick mass within pistol-shot, 
and the rifles. would have brought them down at a long distance. 
There was no more sleeping after this; all were on the alert, and 
the women and children much frightened. It was supposed that 
the rascals had got more than a hundred horses; but at daylight 
several were observed feeding on the steppe, six or seven versts: 
distant, which had escaped in the dark, or when the Kirghis rode 
up. Two of the tribe were sent to seek for any other animals 
that might have been left, and in about two hours returned, bring- 
ing back seventeen: the robbers had got off with a hundred. 

The dogs and a boy on watch first detected them: a party had 
got among, and were trying to divide the herd, intending to kill 
the watchmen, and then sweep off a vast number in the confusion 
which would ensue. This band of villains had undoubtedly been 
lurking among some of the mountains to the west—most probably 
had been watching our movements when sketching the day before. 
We had not been near enough for them to seize us, and if they 
had failed in the attempt it would have put Mahomed on his guard. 
It was quite certain that they had driven their plunder off in this: 
direction. 

Notwithstanding this affair, I was still determined to follow up 
my researches after the curious and picturesque in nature, which 
I expected to find in the region beyond my ride of yesterday, and 
three Cossacks and two Kirghis. accompanied me. Our arms had 
been examined to see that all was right. My pistels were not 
carried in the holsters to-day; I had them in my belt; not that 
there was any fear of our coming up with the large band who had 
visited us in the night; they would be far away with the horses ; 
but it was thought that we might meet with a gang of ten or fif- 
teen remaining behind to pick up any horses that had escaped or 
were left; also to watch the movements of any party attempting a 
pursuit, and lead them off the track. 
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We left the aoul about eight o’clock, taking our course in a 
straight line toward the point in the mountain we had crossed last 
night: this would shorten our ride materially. As we rode on, 
the Kirghis pointed out the route the robbers had taken, and after 
we had passed the most distant point where the horses feed, we 
had no difficulty in tracing the bandit track by the many indica- 
tions left on the steppe. Having reached the mountain, one of 
the Kirghis said he could guide us to the great chasm I had tried 
to reach yesterday, and afterward take us down to the steppe. 
We turned toward the north, along the slope of the western side 
of the mountain, and rode some two versts or more, when our leader 
turned up a very abrupt part, to avoid a deep ravine it was im- 
possible to cross. We were soon among large blocks of granite, 
tumbled about and lying in extraordinary confusion. A little far- 
ther on we came upon pillars of basalt, forced up in curves to a 
great height, and other rocks with horizontal strata butting against 
them. 

A little beyond this place our track was along the ‘side of a 
mountain of bare rock, so fearfully steep that the guide, dismount- 
ing, led his horse along, and we all followed his example. A 
stumble would have been fatal to man and horse; nothing could 
have saved either; both must have been torn to pieces by rolling 
over the granite surface. There were about five hundred paces of 
this fearful path to pass over. After this we reached a part less 
steep, up which we ascended in an oblique direction, and gained 
the summit. We crossed the ridge, and found the opposite side, 
also very steep, scooped out like an enormous crescent. Down 
this we began to descend in a zigzag direction, but even here had 
to use great care. In rather less than half an hour we accom- 
plished this last dangerous descent, and stood at the foot of the 
mighty chasm—a mountain rent asunder by some terrific power. 
I sat down and sketched this wonderful scene, with its gigantic 
pillars of basalt. 

From this place we descended toward the cliffs, and as we rode 
along had a splendid view over the steppe toward the northwest, 
which was uninterrupted for fifty or sixty versts. Small steppes 
were seen running in among the hills, but in no part could we see 
any signs.of the robbers with their booty. They were most prob- 
ably concealed in some of the narrow steppes until evening, when 
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they would continue their march, or perhaps try their fortune at 
some other aowl. Our ride was parallel with the cliffs for more 
than three versts to the ravine, down which the Kirghis intended 
to guide us to the steppe. When we reached the place it was 
found impossible to descend. We stood on the top of a precipice 
nearly perpendicular ; in some places it was even overhanging, and 
not less than five hundred feet high; there was a complete bar- 
rier ; still the Kirghis persisted in saying we could get down. He 
turned his horse and rode toward the mountains, while I examined 
the wonderful scene beneath, with the brown steppe and purple 
mountains in the distance. For a few weeks in the spring these 
steppes are covered with rich grass, and a great variety of flowers ; 
large herds of horses, camels, oxen, and sheep are then feeding and 
wandering over what now appears a solitary waste, as no living 
thing, save our little party, could be seen. It was not long before 
our Kirghis gave a shout; we rode up to him, and found the track 
by which we must descend into the fearful abyss. Looking down, 
it appeared impossible to descend, unless the men and horses were 
to hang on the rocks like flies. We dismounted, when it was 
agreed between the Kirghis and the Cossacks that the horses 
should remain above until we had proved if it were possible to take 
them down. Our guide, two Cossacks, and myself walked over 
the brink, the Kirghis leading the way down the bare rocks, which 
we found very difficult to scramble over in several places. At 
length we reached the bottom of the ravine, when the Kirghis im- 
mediately ascended to aid in bringing down the horses. In the 
mean time I proceeded up the ravine, and at a short distance dis- 
covered a warm spring bubbling up in a small rocky basin, the 
water flowing over, and running a short distance, when it was lost 
again among the masses of fallen rocks. 

A little farther up I found a large vein of rose quartz, seven 
inches thick; it was of a beautiful color, some of it quite trans- 
parent, showing splendid prismatic tints when held in the sun. 
Without proper implements it was impossible to obtain a large 
solid piece; the specimens I gathered contained many fractures. 
Having spent nearly an hour examining the rocks, in some I ob-. 
served small greenish crystals of olivine, none of which I could 
procure. By this time the horses had accomplished their hazard- 
ous descent, yet we had still some risks to run before reaching the 
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steppe, as the bottom of the ravine was covered in many parts with 
fallen blocks, rendering our progress very slow. More than an 
hour was occupied in descending this rugged path, although not a 
verst in length. About two hundred yards before reaching the 
steppe we found positive proof that some persons had been at- 
tempting to ascend by this ravine not many hours before. They 
had returned back te the steppe, and continued their ride toward 
the south, most likely to the ravine by which we ascended last 
night. Our Kirghis said there were eight or nine in this party, 
and that probably there were some others among the hills not far 
away; had they gone up the ravine, we should undoubtedly have 
met somewhere among these rugged rocks, greatly to the astonish- 
ment of both parties. 

We now rode off toward the north, intending to go to ** Keasil- 
tas,” or red stone, near the northern end of these high and rugged 
peaks, Our route was across the steppe, over which we rode for 
about three hours without finding any thing interesting, and then 
began to .ascend a low ridge, which led us to the object of my 
search—* Kessil-tas.” I had seen this from a long distance, and 
could not account for its brilliant red color. It is a mount of red 
and brown porphyry, with white veins and blotches, most beauti- 
fully varied in color, and rises high above a steppe, which has once 
been a large lake. At present there is an extensive sheet of wa- 
ter near the centre of this plain, and the part which forms the 
present steppe is little above the level of the water. 

Having sketched these singular and beautifully-colored rocks, 
it was time to think of returning toward our home, as we had a 
long ride before us, part of it over a hilly country, and then across 
a fine level steppe. While I had been engaged sketching, a great 
change had taken place in the weather, and a cold wind was blow- 
ing, coming sometimes in sudden gusts. Clouds had long been 
gathering over the summits of the Altai, and now the chain and 
some of the nearer ridges were quite obscured. The Kirghis said 
we should soon have a storm, and proposed riding fast to the aoul. 
In rather more than an hour we had crossed the hills and were 
riding over the steppe, when the gusts became more frequent and 
stronger—a sure sign of an approaching tempest. We all cast 
looks of suspicion toward the Altai, and then observed that all the 
lower ridges rising from the steppe were obscured, while a dense 
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mass of black clouds, extending a long distance from north to 
south, was rolling on toward us. We then looked wistfully to- 
ward the aoul, The Mantilla Rocks could be seen, but they were 
more than a three hours’ ride away, and the storm was coming fast 
over the steppe. I called a halt, secured my pistols in their hol- 
sters, and had the rifle and gun put into their leathern cases—a 
drenching being inevitable, and there was not a tree or a rock un- 
der which we could receive the slightest shelter. We pushed on 
at a good speed, fearing what we saw, and knowing that night was 
fast approaching. The gusts of wind ceased, and for a short time 
it was a perfect calm. Looking toward the black mass, I saw that 
the clouds were in great commotion, while streams of vapor were 
rising out of the dark body and whirling rapidly round. Present- 
ly we heard a low murmuring sound, which gradually increased 
into a roar as the storm came over the steppe; our horses appear- 
ed to be greatly alarmed. In a few minutes we saw the grass and 
some low bushes twisted, torn up a few hundred paces in front of 
us, and whirled up into the air with fearful rapidity. The horses 
stopped suddenly; then we heard a rushing sound as the whirl- 
wind passed. Fortunately for us, we escaped being caught in its 
terrible vortex. Presently the gust came again with redoubled 
fury ; then rain and sleet, which almost blinded us. It was now 
nearly dark, which would shortly render it extremely difficult to 
find our way. 

Already the Kirghis differed in opinion with regard to the right 
track. The Monastery Mountains and Mantilla Rocks were com- 
pletely obscured, and we had no landmark to guide us. Still I 
felt convinced that we had kept too.much to the west; perhaps 
the storm blowing with so much fury from the east had driven 
our horses out of the direct route. Every drop of rain, and the 
great flakes which struck us, seemed immediately to penetrate to 
the skin, and already we were as wet as if rising out of a river. 
At last our two Kirghis came to a dead stand, being at a loss 
which way to take. Although I had not taken the bearings of 
the Mantilla Rocks, I knew perfectly well by the compass that we 
ought to turn toward the east. Therefore, without farther consult- 
ation, I turned my horse in this direction, and rode on. We were 
now facing the storm, which made our position worse, and I had 
some trouble in keeping my horse to the proper point of the com- 
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pass. No doubt it seems a strange idea to speak of riding one’s 
horse to the different points of the compass; but those who travel 
on the great steppes of Central Asia will soon discover the advant- 
age of remarking the bearings of different objects, with the view 
of finding a route either in the day or night. More than an hour 
had elapsed since I had taken the direction of our course. I knew 
that we had gone considerably to the east, and ought now to be 
at no great distance from the Mantilla Rocks; but nothing could 
be seen even looming in the distance. Our position had become 
critical ; indeed, to remain all night on the steppe, exposed to such 
a storm, would be our destruction. We listened for the barking 
of a dog or the bellowing of a bull, but nothing could be heard ex- 
cept the roaring of the blast, and the plashing of the rain as the 
big drops struck us. 





After riding slowly a short distance farther, hoping to hear some- 
thing that would guide us, one of the Kirghis recognized some 
rocks, by which he at once knew our position, and also the proper 
direction. He now led the way almost due east, and directly to- 
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ward the storm, saying the aoud was not far away. We had not 
ridden long before we came upon a group of camels, and saw the 
light through the doorway of one of the yourts. Our horses were 
quite tired out, and we were almost done up; our joy, therefore, 
was indeed great when we dismounted at the doors of these voiloch: 
dwellings. Mahomed and the Cossack had begun to feel serious 
apprehensions for our safety. The yourt was cleared of its in- 
mates in a few minutes while a dry shirt was put on, over which 
I wrapped my fur cloak, tied round the waist with a scarf. I pull- 
ed on a pair of dry boots, and then sat down to my tea; but, be- 
fore drinking it, I gave a glass of rum to each of the men who had 
been my companions.. Even the poor Kirghis drank it without 
showing any of the quackery the old chief had displayed. 

The kind old man returned to his yourt, ordered in fuel, and a 
man to keep up a blazing fire. My clothing was hung up to dry. 
The Cossack examined, wiped, and dried the arms, and placed 
them secure from any chance drop which might find its way 
through the vodlock on such a night. The wind was blowing a 
tremendous gale, and men and women were busy securing the 
yourts with ropes and poles. Notwithstanding the smoke was 
puffed about, and sleet driven in, I was snugly wrapped in my fur. 
and felt truly thankful for the shelter and comfort found in a Kir- 
ghis yourt. No robbers would disturb us on such a night; in- 
deed, the howling of the storm was so fearful, I expected to see 
the yourt carried away. So long as the man kept up a blazing 
fire I listened to the roar. At last the old chief ordered the top 
of the yourt to be closed and secured for the night. After this, | 
was soon numbered among the sleeping. : 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
RAMBLES AMONG THE KIRGHIS. 


THE weather this morning was cold, wet, and windy, with clouds 
rolling over the mountain tops, making every thing look gloomy 
and miserable. I intended to leave my friend Mahomed this morn- 
ing early, but the rain detained us. He assured me that after 
midday we should have fine weather, and was perfectly right: be- 
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fore twelve o’clock the fog and clouds cleared off, and the sun burst 
forth in all his splendor, giving the whole steppe a warm autum- 
nal appearance. I said adieu to my host and his family, mount- 
ed my horse, and left with my escort and three Kirghis, whom the 
old chief had sent to conduct me to the next aoul. It was not 
known with any degree of certainty where we should meet with 
one, the Kirghis being so erratic in their movements, and seldom 
remaining more than eight or ten days on the same spot. 

We expected to find the encampment at the foot of one of the 
small chains, about six hours’ ride from my recent sojourn. Soon 
after twelve o’clock we were on our way, riding in a southeasterly 
direction, the Kirghis pointing toward a very distant mountain, 
and saying that the aoul was there. Our route was over a steppe, 
extending fifty or sixty versts, apparently unbroken either by ele- 
vations or depressions ; there was nothing to relieve the monoto- 
ny of this journey ; hour after hour was traveled, and still we had 
the same scene around us. In about five hours we began to look 
out for the encampment, but nothing was to be seen. Nearly an- 
other hour had passed, when I saw a large herd of horses to the 
east; we turned toward them, and rode on for some time, when 
we met a Kirghis herdsman, who was driving his flocks home, 
and he pointed out the aoul, lying between two hills six or seven 
versts distant. 

A Cossack and a Kirghis were sent on to announce our arrival, 
while we followed more leisurely and examined the country, which, 
as I observed, was broken into numerous low ridges, gradually ris- 
ing toward the Altai. To the south the granite appears again, 
crowning the hills like old castles. We had arrived within a 
verst of our destination, when three Kirghis met us, and conduct- 
ed me to a yourt prepared for my quarters, another close at hand 
being set apart for the Cossacks, and here we slept. 

This aouwl belongs to a wealthy Kirghis, who was at this time 
on a visit at another of his encampments about fifty versts distant 
to the southward, into which region this would be moved in the 
course of three days. It was a cold and raw morning, with heavy 
clouds hanging over the hills. Having still to cross part of the 
Altai on my way into Siberia, I did not deem it prudent to remain 
longer in the steppe. The Kirghis stated that there was another 
aoul eight or ten hours’ ride distant to the northward, which would 
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move away in a day or two; and as it would be on our way back 
to Oust-Kamenogorsk, it was determined that we should sleep 
there. This encampment had also been visited by the banditti, 
when seventy horses and five camels had been carried off the night 
before they had waited upon Mahomed. 

A small band had been seen in the hills to the north by one of 
the herdsmen yesterday afternoon, which induced him to drive 
the horses homeward, and these people thought that we should 
most probably fall in with them. Possibly they wished it, and 
hoped that we should diminish their number, as they were keep- 
ing them in constant alarm. Our guides led us along the low 
hills for several hours, when we descended to the steppe, over 
which we rode for several hours. At last we reached a granite 
ridge, with many picturesque groups on the summit, but the day 
was too far gone to attempt sketching them. From the summit 
the Kirghis expected to see the aoul, but it was nowhere visible 
on the steppe; they then thought it might be among the hills, 
and wished us to ride fast, or we should have great difficulty in 
finding it after dark. As no one of us was desirous of spending 
a night on these hills without food or shelter, no farther argu- 
ments were required, nor did we spare the horses. Hill after hill 
had been passed, and still there was no sign of animal life. The 
Kirghis seemed greatly perplexed, and thought the encampment 
had been moved—a pleasant prospect for us, with a stormy night — 
in store! We had already ridden more than seven hours, but on- 
ward we must go at all risks. Perhaps, from the summit of the 
next hill, we might see something to guide us to the remaining 
yourts, although the greater part of the aowl might be gone. We 
had not yet gained the summit when one of the Kirghis pointed 
to a herd of horses returning toward the encampment, which we 
were now certain could not be far off, and in the direction we were 
riding. 

The man put his horse into a gallop, and presently reached the 
ridge, when we knew, by the signs he made, that there was a home 
for us in the valley. In less than half an hour we rode into the 
encampment, to the great astonishment of all there. The owner 
of this aoul was absent; still, the sheep was killed and the feast 
made, much to the satisfaction of both Kirghis and Cossacks. We 
had not been long in the yourt when the rain and sleet came down 
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so thick that we could not see any object at ten paces off. <A 
large quantity of small brushwood was brought in, and this time 
my fire was attended to by two women, as none of the men, most 
probably, could be induced to leave the smoking platters of mut- 
ton. I knew well that little, if any, would be left, and therefore 
determined that the women should also have a repast. The so- 
mervar was still boiling; I made tea, and gave them loaf-sugar 
and bread, when their countenances betrayed signs of genuine as- 
tonishment and pleasure. The first tumbler of tea being drunk, 
I handed them a second and a third, to their great delight. My 
fire was kept in a constant blaze, and the top of the yourt several 
times changed, to prevent the smoke remaining inside. By their 
excellent management it was kept free of this annoyance, notwith- 
standing that it was a terrible night. 

As I sat writing up my journal, my companions were much in- 
terested, as no man among their tribes, excepting the Mulla, could 
either read or write. The book was a wonder to them, and they 
looked upon me as a very wealthy Mulla, being possessed of what 
they considered a large book full of amulets. The Mulla sells his 
amulets to them at a sheep for each scrap of paper, with a few 
characters traced upon it. My ring was examined, my knife also, 
and a piece of red sealing-wax made a wonderful effect. I got out 
a candle, made a seal on a piece of thick paper from my sketch- 
book, and presented it to one of them. When I put the wax 
away without making a second seal, the other woman looked quite 
miserable ; observing her disappointment, I produced another seal, 
and she was happy. These will, 1 have no doubt, adorn their 
caps, and create a feeling of envy in the breast of many a Kirghis 
damsel. The opposite plate represents a group of Kirghis, with 
two brides in their marriage costume; the musician was the chief 
of a band of robbers. 

When the feast was ended, several of both sexes came into the 
yourt, and sat round watching every thing I did. As I noticed 
that they were observing me wind up my watch, I held it to the 
ear of a woman sitting near; she evidently thought it was alive 
and talking, for she told her companion so, and they all wished to 
hear it speak. A Kirghis your? is not the place in which any per- 
son would wish to keep late hours, and more particularly on such 
a night as this. So long as a fire is burning, the aperture at the 
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top of the your¢ must be open to let out the smoke; at the same 
time, it lets the snow, wind, and rain in, which render the place 
any thing but comfortable. The Cossacks sent all our visitors to 
their own dwellings, and ordered the top to be secured; this made 
a wonderful difference; the apartment became snug and warm, 
feeling all the more so as we lay listening to the howling of the 
wind and the pattering of the rain against the voilock. In time, 
this music lulled me to sleep, from which nothing disturbed me 
until daylight the next morning; soon afterward T was again on — 
my travels. 

_ [had three Kirghis, and this time five spare horses, to enable 
us to change and ride fast. It was a cold, windy morning, with 
dark, murky clouds blowing across the sky, decidedly intimating 
that the day would be squally. Soon after leaving the yourts we 
descended toward the steppe, each of us, as we rode slowly down 
the hill, casting a suspicious glance at the black masses of vapor 
hanging over and covering the higher peaks of the Altai, these 
clouds looking blacker and more terrible by contrast with the pure 
white of the snow beneath. In less than an hour we were riding 
rapidly over what might almost be called a sea of dry grass. Track 
there was not; but our route was toward the northeast, and we 
were now leaving the hills and entering upon the vast plain. This 
igs a most uninteresting season for a ride across these steppes, for 
the grass has all been eaten up, and the dwarf bushes cropped and 
spoiled of their foliage; there were no flowers, the sharp frosts 
having cut down leaves and blossoms. 

Having ridden somewhat more than two hours, our horses were 
changed ; we were thus able to keep up the speed, and give the 
other horses a rest: this mode is often adopted by the Kirghis 
when going a long journey. As the day advanced the wind be- 
came still more cold and piercing, with occasional snow-storms, 
giving to the country a most gloomy aspect. While riding along, 
one of the Kirghis pointed out five wolves not more than a verst 
from us, making their way along the steppe toward the south. 
The winter had driven them from the mountains; they were evi- 
dently out on a foraging excursion, and woe betide the poor horse 
they should fall in with, as they would run him down without a 
chance of escape. I have been told of the great cunning they dis- 
play in the chase: if there be a morass near, they keep on the op- 
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posite side of their victim, heading him a little, and gradually forc- 
ing him toward it, till at length they drive him on to the soft and 
treacherous ground, when the first stumble or flounder he makes 
is his certain doom. 

We had passed several little brooks that were much swollen by 
the rain in the mountains, and had come upon one twenty-five or 
thirty yards wide, running in a deep channel cut through the sand 
and gravel. It was difficult to find a practicable descent to the 
water, but at last we succeeded; still, we had to ride some dis- 
tance up the stream, which was not deep, to a place on the oppo- 
site side, where there seemed a possibility of ascending the bank. 
A Kirghis led, I followed; but the moment my horse had got his 
hind feet out of the stream, the bank gave way, and plunged me 
into the water nearly overhead: this and his floundering splashed 
the water over me so much that I was completely saturated on a 
cold and wintry day in October, and that without a rag of dry 
clothing to put on, or any place in which to take shelter. The 
Cossacks instantly examined my rifle and pistols: they were found 
dry; the leathern case had protected one, and the holsters the 
other. My long-shooting-boots were drawn off and the water 
poured out, but it was with great difficulty they were got on again. 
While this was being done the rum bottle was produced ; fortu- 
nately, there was about half a tumbler of rum in it, a liberal por- 
tion of which I swallowed. We then mounted our horses and 
rode on fast, and this kept my blood in circulation. 

For my especial consolation, one of the Cossacks said it would 
take us six or seven hours to ride to the Irtisch: there was no 
help for it, as our only chance was to push on for that river as fast 
as possible. After riding about four hours, we reached the foot of 
the hills which separated us from the valley in which the river 
runs. ‘These were too abrupt for a rapid ride, therefore we as- 
cended slowly ; and now I began to feel the effects of my wetting. 
It had become dusk some time before we reached the top of the 
ridge; as we crossed it night fairly set in, and it be€ame quite 
dark from the black clouds which were rolling rapidly over the 
sky. Presently we had sudden gusts of wind, which soon became 
agale. Our descent in the dark was also slow, and as yet we had 
not seen a light at Oust-Kamenogorsk. However, the mystery 
was very soon solved: we were enveloped in a snow-storm so thick 
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that we could see but a,very short distance. Before we reached 
the plain the storm had passed, but the wind was terrific. 

The Cossacks said that no person could cross the Irtisch on 
such a night; they therefore proposed seeking an aoul, which they 
knew was only a few versts distant along the foot of the mount- 
ain. We therefore rode on at a sharp trot, and were shortly greet- 
ed by the dogs. I believe we one and all thought these sounds 
had something celestial in them, as they were borne softly on the 
wind, apparently inviting us to shelter. We were not long in 
reaching the yourds, into several of which the Cossack went before 
I dismounted. At length my horse was led to the side of a large 
one, when I found it difficult to get off and enter. This place we 
found warm and comfortable. My wet clothing was at once strip- 
ped off, and I was wrapped in a fur; a good fire was kept up, and 
tea made, of which I drank a great quantity; but long before 
morning I felt that I was doomed for a spell of fever. As soon as 
it was daylight a man had been sent to call for the boats. We 
followed, but I could not mount my horse without assistance. 
The men placed me in the boat, and rowed over as quickly as pos- 
sible, when I was conveyed to my kind friends, who sent instantly 
for the doctor, and again I passed through the ordeal of a Russian 
bath and bleeding. 

On the eleventh day I was moving about again, and improving 
rapidly. During my illness there had been much rain in the val- 
leys; on the mountains there had been snow, which I could see 
from my windows: no pleasant prospect, as I must cross those el- 
evations before I could reach my winter quarters. The baron and 
his wife did every thing they could to improve my health, and if 
eating and drinking could have done it, they would soon have 
made me well and strong. They had accepted an invitation to a 
ball for me, and would take no excuse, as the doctor had given his 
consent to my going—to look on, but not to take a part init. In 
Oust-Kamenogorsk they have not yet learned to keep late hours, 
for at seven o’clock all were assembled. The ball was given by 
a merchant, and the whole society of this little town mustered to 
do him honor. There were.about fifty persons present, perhaps 
three or four more ladies than gentlemen; some gayly dressed in 
Chinese silks, splendid in color, although I can not say much for 
the taste in the selection. When standing together they looked 
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like a bed of tulips.. There was one lady sixty years old, who 
was dressed like a young girl of twenty. Her head was bedecked 
on one side with white cut-glass beads, on the other with green 
glass drops, most probably intended for chandeliers. On her neck 
she wore a chain, with a large square brooch suspended from it, 
also of green glass. She had‘bracelets on her arms studded with 
yellow glass, and round her waist a girdle with the same material. 
With her pink dress, gray gloves, yellow shoes, and decorations, 
she was one of the most curiously costumed ladies I ever met. 
She was the wife of the stadt-doctor—apparently a very respect- 
able man, wearing several decorations, and has on more than one 
occasion entered the church, wearing his orders, on the greatest 
fétes of the emperor, when every officer is obliged to attend in full 
uniform. Her fame has extended far. I once happened to speak 
in a society of persons, at least two thousand versts away from her 
abode, of her curious costume, when an officer present recognized 
the original. I asked if he knew the lady, and he exclaimed, 
‘‘ Not know her! ‘Why, I should sooner think of going to Rome 
and return without seeing the Pope, than go to Oust-Kamenogorsk 
without making the acquaintance of Marie Ivanoyna!” 

Shortly after our arrival I remarked that the ladies took pos- 
session of one room, sitting round it without speaking a word. 
This was a most extraordinary scene—a social phenomenon never 
heard of. I mentioned it to my friend, and inquired if it was us- 
ual; he replied, ‘* No, not when at home, as their husbands can 
testify.” These gentlemen were in another room, preparing for 
the dance by frequent application either to wine or Siberian naléf- 
ka: they were noisy enough. The music struck up, when a lady 
and gentleman came forward and danced a Russian dance beau- 
tifully, representing the caprice of two lovers. After this came a 
quadrille, and then Marie [vanovna and a Cossack officer per- 
formed a Cossack dance, in which both were inimitable. There 
are, indeed, few young girls who could in this accomplishment have 
excelled this old lady of sixty ; I have never seen her equal. The 
ball continued; many persons danced well, but not one could 
make any approach to Marie Ivanovna. The evening ended with 
an excellent supper, in which our hostess displayed unbounded 
hospitality. Here was no stiffness or ceremony; the company 
had met together to enjoy themselves, and all appeared quite happy. 
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A few nights after, the baroness received all the good people at 
her house, dancing as usual a number of national and Cossack 
dances, and beautiful they were. We had the choir from the 
church, who sang many very fine Russian songs and choruses with 
great effect. The Cossack band had played some good music 
during the evening; after supper the commandant ordered them 
into the entrance-hall, when they sang some of their songs. More 
wild music I never heard. He led them, and sang well, giving 
great force and effect to their national music. Among the Cos- 
sacks, the officers and even the colonel will join the men in their 
songs. Their music is singularly effective, particularly while sit- 
ting round a camp-fire in a wild country. 

It was not till after dinner that I was allowed to depart, and left 
in a light carriage with four horses, driven by a Cossack. Al- 
though snow had fallen, the roads were still soft, and it was easy 
to see that we were about to have a terrible journey.. About four 
versts from Oust-Kamenogorsk, on a long wooden bridge, I crossed 
the River Ouba, which here is a large and rapid stream. I had 
been over it before on my way to Riddersk, where it was a small 
brook. A short distance from the bridge there is a fine view of 
the Cholsoun chain, which was now sparkling like a ruby under 
the setting sun. As we proceeded, the horses began to show 
symptoms of distress, frequently coming to a dead stand, and the 
road, for several stations, was horrible and uninteresting. I shall 
not soon forget the road between Praporschika and Krasnoiars- 
ka, a distance of about seventy-five versts. On descending the 
hill toward the latter village a splendid view opens, looking over 
the River Irtisch into the Kirghis Steppe. The river at this 
point is divided by small islands into several channels, in which 
it runs winding about on the plain; and far away in the distance 
a small and very picturesque mountain chain rises abruptly from 
the steppe. 

Hitherto the road has been along the east bank of the Irtisch, 
over low hills, probably three and four hundred feet above the 
river, affording extensive views over the vast steppe to the south 
and westward. From this point my track leaves the irtisch, and 
runs eastward, skirting the Altai chain. As we descended into 
the valley of the River Ouba the scenery became highly interest- 

ing, and from one point, a short distance from the village of Wid- 
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ricka, I sketched a beautiful view. The river winds up a narrow 
valley between high mountains, in some places running at the foot 
of lofty precipices, whence it enters a broad valley extending down 
to the Irtisch fifty or sixty versts to the westward. 

We changed horses at Widricka, where the people strongly 
urged me to remain the night, on account of the bad roads, which 
would soon be rendered still more difficult by the snow-storm they 
saw approaching from the mountains. 

When we reached the valley the men put on all their speed, 
and the wind and snow became fearful. It was dark before we 
reached the ferry. Here was another difficulty: with such a 
wind, the ferrymen declared it was impossible to cross. 

Thus we appeared to be doomed to sit on the Ouba, perhaps 
more impatient than the spirits on another famed riyer; but our 
ferrymen were more amiable than Charon, for they kindly invited 
me to sleep in their yourt near a good fire. Just at this time a 
number of peasants came up, also wishing to cross. I desired the 
Cossack to say that I would give them some money if they would 
aid in taking us over the river. There was a consultation for 
some minutes among the whole party of ferrymen and peasants, 
and at length they decided upon running the risk of being drown- 
ed for two rubles, I taking my chance along with them. They 
set about it at once, and began hauling the ferry-boat up the stream 
far beyond the usual place for starting, to counteract the force of 
the wind, which would otherwise carry us past the point where we 
ought to land, and then we should be taken far away down the 
stream. Much argument was used among them; at last they 
reached a point, supposed to be far enough above the ferry, and 
pushed off into the stream. For two or three minutes we were 
sheltered under the bank; but, having got a little distance into 
the river, the wind caught us, the horses and carriage acted as a 
sail, and we were taken down the stream at a great speed. The 
men pulled and shouted loud enough to silence any ordinary hur- 
ricane; unfortunately, the one coming was of a stern and obsti- 
nate character, which would neither be frightened nor appeased. 
Down it drove us with all its malignant fury. When within about 
thirty yards of the landing-place, we all pulled, straining every 
nerve. T'o the great joy of all, we succeeded, but it took us more 
than an hour to cross. It was only a short distance to the sta- 
tion, and farther we could not proceed in the night. 
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The road turns off into the hills immediately on leaving this sta- 
tion, when we began a steep and long ascent. There was a strong 
cold wind blowing, and a little snow falling, and again the road 
was over rounded hills, without any remarkable scenery. This 
part of the country was better cultivated than any other region I 
had yet seen in the Altai. There are extensive tracts of corn- 
land here, from which very abundant crops are obtained. I saw 
hundreds of acres with the corn-shocks still standing and covered 
with snow. In some places they were taking the sheaves to the 
threshing-floor, where great numbers of the peasants were occu- . 
pied threshing out the corn; others were dressing it: an opera- 
tion best performed by a strong wind, and this was a splendid 
day for it. Men are constantly employed bringing the corn and 
chaff from the threshing-floor, which they throw upon one heap. 
On each side of this a man stands, having a small wooden shovel 
with a long handle; with these implements they throw up in mod- 
erately quick succession a small quantity to the height of twelve 
to fifteen feet, when the wind blows the chaff, sand, and seeds. 
away, and the good grain falls on one heap. Even by this rude 
process the grain is moderately well cleaned. Although it was 
snowing fast, this did not interfere with their operations, which 
are all done in the open air. 

On reaching the summit of one of these hills, I observed three 
wolves standing about five hundred paces from the road. I step- 
ped out of the carriage, hoping to get a shot; but, before I was 
near enough to make sure of any one of them, they went off with 
a long swinging pace. A ball which I sent after them struck near 
one, who made a spring in advance of the others, when they all 
galloped away. Soon after we descended into a very broad val- 
ley, in which rise some remarkable rocks. When we reached the 
_ station, a man was pointed out to me said to be a hundred and 
two years old. He was in perfect health, possessed all his facul- 
ties, and had walked a considerable distance just before I saw him. 

After leaving the station we shortly arrived at a far more inter- 
esting part of the road, which affords several beautiful views of 
the mountains about Riddersk, the Cholsoun chain, and the coun- 
try near the Bouchtarma River. Cold as it was, I made a sketch, 
and regretted I had not time to make more. A few versts beyond 
the point whence this was taken, we made our last change of horses 

*g 
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before reaching Zmeinogorsk. From this station the road contin- 
' ued to ascend over several high ridges destitute of wood. Alto- 
gether it was a very bleak country, rendered tenfold more so by 
the cold cutting wind and the snow driving in our face, my ther- 
mometer showing 15° Reaumur of frost. As we ascended higher 
the weather became much worse, and we met a tremendous wind, 
with small snow, which found its way through our clothing with 
extraordinary facility. Bad as this storm was, the drivers went 
on at a good speed, over a hard frozen road that gave us a terri- 
ble shaking, notwithstanding which they galloped down the hills 
at full speed. 

Just at dark we arrived at Zmeinogorsk; in a few minutes I 
was installed in my comfortable room at the house of the director, 
who gave me a most cheering welcome. ‘ You have had a taste 
of a ‘Siberian douran,’” he observed. I candidly owned the fla- 
vor was far from agreeable, and that I had no desire to dine upon 
it: my eyes, mouth, and ears had been filled with snow. He also 
thought it would be much worse through the night, and most prob- 
ably prevent me continuing my journey to Barnaoul. Even now I 
could not cross the hills with the carriage, which accounted for the 
speed and anxiety of the drivers to reach the Zavod. I inquired 
if they would attempt to return during the douran, and was told 
it was impossible; both men and horses would perish before they 
had proceeded one quarter of the distance. 

I spent a very agreeable evening with my friend and his amia- 
ble wife, giving them a short account of my journey among the 
Kirghis, and hearing from them several anecdotes of these fearful 
storms. I mentioned the two claps of thunder I had heard yes- 
terday, and was assured that such was not a rare occurrence, as it 
not unfrequently happens when the weather breaks up. As the 
director had anticipated, the bowran increased in its fury during 
the evening, making the window-shutters and doors rattle, and the 
house shake. No Zavod in the Altai is so exposed to the effects 
of these terrible storms as Zmeinogorsk, as it stands on very high 
ground, overlooking the vast steppe to the westward, from which 
point of the compass the great storms usually blow. They are 
also as sudden as they are furious, which often causes loss of life. 
My friend mentioned a circumstance that occurred to himself a 
few years ago. ‘The church is erected on a wide open space on 
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the summit of a hill; on one side stands the house of the director, 
and almost directly opposite are the dwellings of several officers. 
In front there is an open space extending three or four hundred 
yards to some buildings connected with the silver mines. From 
one corner of this a street extends for more than a verst toward 
the smelting-works in the valley, and at the east end of the church 
there is a large space, in which a market is held every Sunday 
morning, when the peasants from the villages bring in their prod- 
uce for sale. 

The distance from the door of the director’s house to the door 
of the church does not exceed one hundred and fifty paces. One 
fine Sunday morning my friend went to the church, and remained 
during the service, which is usually over in less than two hours. 
While the congregation were solemnly engaged in their religious. 
duties, some foul fiend in the storm department was not less act- 
ively occupied in blowing up a douran, in which piece of mischief 
he was pre-eminently successful, for when the congregation left 
the church, they were met at the entrance by this ternble blast, 
with its clouds of snow almost as fine as flour. From the church 
gate my friend turned to the left direct for his own house, when 
he was whirled around, blinded, and twisted about to such a de- 
gree that he could not even find the building, which is not a small 
one. At last, after being blown by the wind first in one direction, 
then in another, he was driven up against a cottage, and succeed- 
ed in finding the door. On entering, he discovered that he had 
wandered nearly a verst from his home, but was compelled to re- 
‘main till the wind moderated. This, I was told, was no uncom- 
mon event. 

In the account of my journey down the Irtisch I have spoken 
of the Cossack pickets, and a road which runs along the frontier. 
This is traveled by the officers and men both in summer and win- 
ter, and my friend has frequently to visit the mines at both sea- 
sons of the year. On one occasion, he was on his way to Ziria- 
novsky in the winter, and crossed the Altai Mountains in his 
sledge toward the Bouchtarma, traveling from one Cossack station 
to another, where he changed horses. One evening, a little before 
night set in, he was stopped at one of the stations by a douran, 
and here remained the night, during which the storm raged with 
terrible fury. The following day it subsided, when he proceeded 
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on his journey. A few versts from the next station he saw sev- 
eral Cossacks standing together a short distance from his track. 
Fearing something had happened, he stopped his sledge, got out, 
and went over to them, when a sad spectacle was presented to him: 
it was a Cossack and his horse frozen to death, whom they were 
digging out of the snow. The poor fellow had left the station be- 
fore the bowran commenced, and it had caught him, most proba- 
bly, when about half way, which induced him to drive on, hoping 
to reach his home. No doubt the horse had taken him on until 
probably after he was dead, as the Cossack was sitting perfectly 
upright in his sledge, with both hands holding the reins, his head 
erect, and looking straight toward the head of his horse. When 
he ceased speaking or moving the reins, the horse must have stop- 
ped, and was soon frozen stiff in his upright position. My friend 
said, when looking at them a few paces distant, it was difficult to 
believe that they were not living, and that he expected every mo- 
ment to see the Cossack shake the reins and the horse spring for- 
ward. 

Next morning the wind had moderated a little, when I started 
for Barnaoul, and had a terrible journey, only reaching the banks 
of the Ob on the third day in the afternoon. At a point where 
the view to the eastward is uninterrupted as far as the eye can 
see, appears one vast forest of dark pines. 

While traveling I was suddenly much amazed by a bright crim- 
son color spreading over the pine-trees ; at first the distant pines 
were tipped with the tint, then the tops of the nearer trees, show- 
ing against the dark purple beyond like flames of fire. This was 
directly opposite to the sun, around which there was no crimson, 
but a deep yellow: I stopped the driver that I might watch this 
strange appearance. The color approached nearer and rested upon 
the trees, growing on the banks of the Ob, which seemed a town 
created by magic, beautifully reflected in the water. Even my 
men looked with surprise at this singular effect: it was plain they 
had never seen such a phenomenon before. 

At six o’clock we reached Shadrina, the last station before Bar- 
naoul; and not till half past twelve o’clock next day, in .conse- 
quence of not finding horses ready, and owing to the badness of 
the road, did I find myself at my destination. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
BARNAOUL. 


A FRIEND advised me to take a Siberian bath without delay, 
and stew out the effects of wet, frost, and thumps; for many a 
man has come out of an Irish row at Donnybrook with fewer 
bruises than I had to exhibit, the rocks of the Oural and Altai hav- 
ing stamped their seals upon me in strong and enduring characters. 

Having adopted the steaming process, I turned out next morn- 
ing fresh, in good health, freed from the pain of every kick or 
bruise, and with the full conviction that there is nothing in the 
world equal to a Siberian bath after such a journey. 

This, the first day of November, was terribly stormy, with a 
fierce bouran driving the snow about like flour. It requires no 
small effort to close a man’s jaws when a douran has caught him 
in the teeth. I speak-from experience, having more than once 
been nearly choked with the wind and snow before I could turn 
my head for shelter. This is not the season to see Barnaoul to ad- 
vantage, though it is to enjoy its society and hospitality; for many 
of the officers, whose duties take them into the mountain regions, 
have returned to their comfortable and truly hospitable homes. 

Passing by the long winter, I will speak of Barnaoul in the 
spring-time—lI ought to call it early summer. Here the whole 
labor of spring is executed in three or four days at most, so rapid 
is the growth of vegetation when the snow is gone. This town is 
built on the banks of the small river Barnaulka, where it falls into 
the Ob; and until within the last thirty or forty years, nearly all 
its buildings were of wood; even now there are but few dwellings 
built of brick; the streets are wide, and laid out in parallel lines, 
and crossed at right angles by others; the soil on which they are 
built is a deep bed of fine sand, which renders the place rather dis- 
agreeable in summer. There are three brick churches, and not 
one has any architectural merit. A large hospital, simple in its 
style, contains spacious and well-ventilated wards for the sick 
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workmen, where they receive every attention and comfort, but their 
wives and children are not admitted. 

The silver smelting works are on a great scale: these operations 
are conducted in a very large building, under the care of most in- 
telligent officers, who carry on the different processes in a thorough- 
ly practical and scientific manner. It may be said with perfect 
safety that the Russian mining engineers, as a body, stand pre- 
eminent at the present day. No class of men in the empire can 
approach them in scientific knowledge and intelligence. Among 
them are many in these distant and supposed barbarous regions 
who could take their stand beside the first savans in Europe as 
geologists, mineralogists, and metallurgists. 

In these works two hundred and fifty poods of silver are pro- 
duced annually — about nine thousand pounds English weight. 
The whole produce of the silver mines in the Altai up to the year 
1855 never exceeded one thousand poods, or thirty-six thousand 
pounds. To produce this quantity, fifty thousand poods of lead 
were evaporated. In 1850, twelve thousand poods of English lead 
were sent to Barnaoul to aid in this process. Since that period 
both silver and lead ore have been found in the Kirghis Steppe in 
large quantities. All the gold got in Siberia must be sent to Bar- 
naoul to be smelted, excepting the portion which is obtained in the 
Yablonay Mountains, and that is smelted in Nertschinsk Zavod. 
Gold mines are worked on the Olekma and other rivers near Ya- 
koutsk, in the Saian Mountains, and many in the government of 
Yenissey, where some of the richest mines of Siberia exist. The 
government of the Tomsk also supplies a large portion, but the 
crown is proprietor of most of the mines in the Altai. There are 
some in this region worked either by companies or private indi- 
viduals, very few of whom have become rich. — 

In Eastern Siberia the gold-washing begins the first week in 
May, and ends on the tenth of September, when all the workmen 
must be paid off and sent to their homes: some have to walk as 
many as two thousand versts. The rich miner sends his gold 
away once a year, most of which arrives in Barnaoul in the be- 
ginning of October; but those who are not rich send it twice in the 
year—the first part in the beginning of July, and the second when 
the works are closed in September. When it is delivered to the 
authorities in Barnaoul it is considered the property of the crown, 
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and the miner has no more control over it. Here the gold is 
smelted and cast into bars, ready to be forwarded to the capital ; 
but, before the miner receives his share of the value, it has been 
in the possession of government five months. Six caravans leave 
Barnaoul with the precious metals every year—four in winter by 
the sledge roads, and two during the summer. The first winter 
caravan leaves early in December, and reaches St. Petersburg be- 
fore the end of January; the others follow in succession. Two 
officers and a small guard of soldiers are sent with each caravan, 
and the gold and silver are delivered by them at the Mint. Al- 
though both metals have been assayed by the proptr officer in Bar- 
naoul, and the proofs sent to the Mint, it is again assayed to pre- 
vent the possibility of a bar being changed on the transit. 

The silver obtained in the Altai contains a small portion of gold, 
with a minute quantity of copper. These metals are not separated 
in Siberia; they are sent in pieces, about fourteen inches square, 
by one and a half inch thick, and the gold is extracted at the Mint 
in St. Petersburg. About thirty poods of gold is extracted from 
a thousand poods of silver, the whole annual produce of the Altai 
silver mines. The greatest quantity of gold obtained in Siberia 
in any one year was about seventy-five thousand Russian pounds ; 
this was considered enormous, but California and Australia have 
made it appear small in comparison. There is much of the gold 
regions yet unexplored, both in Northern and Eastern Siberia. 

Barnaoul is the centre for the administration of the mines of the 
Altai. The Governor of Tomsk is at the head of this department, 
and in order that he may be fully qualified for such an important 
position, he is invariably chosen from the mining engineers. Once 
in two years he must visit every mine and smelting work in the 
Altai. Part of the year he resides in Tomsk, where his duties as 
governor require much time and attention; three or four months 
he resides in Barnaoul, where he must be in May, when a board 
of the principal officers meet daily, and arrange plans for working 
the mines until the next year. All arrangements are proposed at 
this board, which sits during the whole month of May, but they 
are subject to the governor’s approval. 

The Natchalnik, or chief Director of the Mines, resides in Bar- 
naoul. This officer is responsible for the proper working of the 
mines, and every department is under his control. Once in the 
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year he must visit every smelting work, iron work, gold mine, and 
silver mine; to accomplish this, he must travel more than six 
thousand versts annually, mostly in a mountainous country; some- 
times in a carriage, often on horseback; also must descend the 
rivers on rafts,.in boats, and in canoes, where he is often exposed 
to much risk and danger, to say nothing of the drenchings he re- 
ceives from flood and rain. Every officer and man in the Altai is 
under him, and must obey his orders: this gives him immense 
power. Besides the officers, he has about sixty-four thousand 
people belonging to the mining districts under his charge. These 
are spread far ahd wide, both on the plains and on the mountains 
of Siberia, and such an assemblage requires much care to keep in 
proper order. Still, after visiting both. Eastern and Western Si- 
beria, and some parts of Russia, I must say that the mining popu- 
lation of the Altai are more wealthy, cleanly, and surrounded with 
more comforts than any other people in the empire. Convicts 
have not yet been sent to work in the mines of the Altai. 

There are many very superior officers at the head of the differ- 
ent departments in Barnaoul ; also as resident officers at the smelt- 
ing works, copper works, iron works, and mines. Every summer 
eight or ten young officers are sent into the mountains, each with 
a party of from forty to sixty men, and the chief in Barnaoul as- 
signs to him the valley or part to be examined by his company: 
in May they begin their operations. The region they are sent to 
must be thoroughly explored; they go properly provisioned, with 
dried black bread, sugar, tea, and wodky ; their meat consists of 
such wild animals as they can procure, and as each party possess- 
es good hunters, plenty of game is usually obtained. 

A map is given to every officer of the valley his party are di- 
rected to search. Some of the men are employed digging holes 
about six feet square, which they sink to the bed of sand and 
gravel containing the gold ; this is often found at from five to ten 
feet below the surface. After the upper earth and stones are re- 
moved, the sand is dug out, a sufficient quantity washed to test its 
value, and the officer notes down how many zolotnicks of gold 
could be obtained from one hundred poods of sand. Another hole 
is sunk fifty or sixty paces distant, and proved in the same man- 
ner; and they go on ascending the valley, digging out at such 
distances as may be deemed necessary to explore thoroughly the 
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gold deposit: The specimens of gold got from each hole are num- 
bered, corresponding to a number on the plan, and this enables 
the director in Barnaoul to decide if there is sufficient gold depos- 
ited in this valley to pay for working. 

During the period that one party of the men are seeking for 
gold, the officer employs others in examining the rocks in search 
of silver ore; at the same time specimens of the rock are collect- 
ed, and the different groups marked on the plan. These opera- 
tions are usually concluded by the middle of October, when the 
officer and two or three of the miners return to Barnaoul, bringing 
with them the different specimens collected ; the other men return 
to their different villages. On arriving at the Zavod, the officer 
and miners select and classify the different specimens of rock and 
minerals, arranging them in the order shown on the map. These 
are afterward examined by the Chief of the Mines, who has long 
been engaged in constructing a geological map of the Altai, which, 
when completed, will be one of the best ever laid down by any 
geologist, very few having had the same facilities for such a work. 

There is a good laboratory, under the management of two off- 
cers, where the gold and silver are assayed, and all other chemical 
and mineralogical operations are carried on. There is also a mag- 
netic observatory on the north side of the town, with proper offi- 
cers to register the observations day and night: these are trans- 
mitted, at stated periods, to the proper authority in St. Peters- 
burg. 

For many years Doctor Gabler was the Inspector of the Hos- 
pitals in the Altai, which office he filled with great advantage to 
the peasantry and to all under his charge. He was also a distin- 
guished naturalist, and possessed a choice collection of Siberian 
and other insects. His fame has reached Europe; there are some 
even of my own countrymen to whom he was known, by speci- 
mens he sent to different museums and to his correspondents. 
The doctor’s collection consisted of more than seventeen thousand . 
specimens. I spent many happy hours in his company during 
my first visit to Barnaoul. On his journey of inspection to the 
different mines: he had visited many interesting places in the Altai, 
and from him I gathered much information relative to my journey. 
in these regions. He died in 1850, after having lived more than 
thirty years in Siberia, and left three sons in service in different 
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departments of the mines. His splendid collection of insects has 
since been sold. 

There is a museum in Barnaoul containing a good collection of 
minerals, some of them very choice specimens; also a few Siberi- 
an antiquities, four tiger skins, stuffed, and a few Siberian animals 
and birds, also stuffed. The tigers were killed in Siberia at dif- 
ferent places, some at a distance of about five hundred versts from 
Barnaoul; they had come from the Kirghis Steppe, and crossed 
the Irtisch into the Altai in the region around Bouchtarminsk. 
Their capture in two instances proved fatal to some of the peas- 
ants engaged in it, while others were seriously injured; for, un- 
fortunately, the men had no idea of the powerful enemy they had 
to grapple with. Pea-rifles and hayforks are but poor weapons 
against the fangs and talons of these enormous brutes. They are 
rarely found in Siberia; it is only when they are driven from the 
steppe by hunger that they cross the Irtisch—most probably when 
following the track of their prey: many peasants do not even 
know them by name. The last was discovered early one morn- 
ing lying on the top of a small hayrick near the village by a peas- 
ant going to fetch hay for his horses, who beheld with wonder and 
alarm the formidable beast crouching with glaring eyes; at the 
same moment his dog, catching sight of him, gave a loud bark, 
and dashed toward the rick. With a fearful growl the tiger sprung 
to the ground ; the dog met him without fear, but was crushed in 
a moment. ‘The man ran toward the village, where he gave the 
alarm, and presently returned with a group of friends—three arm- 
ed with pea-rifles, others with hayforks and axes; and they were 
followed by several dogs. On approaching the rick, they were 
made acquainted with the position of the enemy by a furious 
growl; the dogs charged instantly; he, however, only crouched, 
and did not spring. One of the men then sent a small ball through 
his hide, which roused him, and at one -bound he threw himself 
among the dogs, killing two in an instant by strokes from his ter- 
rible paws; the rest retreated toward their masters. T'wo other 
balls pierced his body, but only enraged him without stopping his 
bounds, and at the next spring he was in the midst of the group— 
struck down one man and held him in his grasp. The dogs again 
rushed at him, and the peasants stabbed him in the back and sides 
with their hayforks. This and the shouting caused him to leave 
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his victim and retreat slowly toward a bank partly covered with 
some thick bushes, the dogs barking in his rear, followed by the 
men. On reaching the bank he faced round, gave some fearful 
growls, and crouched for a spring, which caused both dogs and 
men to halt. His position was such that he could not be assailed 
except in front. Other shots were now fired, but without effect, 
and the dogs kept up a furious barking at no great distance, yet 
he would not come out. As the man whom he had struck down 
was dead, his assailants kept at a respectful distance. However, 
after watching and consulting some time in what manner to make 
another attack, the dogs began to close in, when it was perceived 
that their antagonist did not move. One of the men then went 
nearer, and finally discovered that the beast was dead, a ball hav- 
ing pierced him in a vital part. He was accordingly dragged out, 
and proved to be a full-grown male tiger. | 

Barnaoul has a gastinoi-dvor, with some good shops, in which 
many European articles may ‘be purchased at very extravagant 
prices. There are two or three who deal in all sorts of wares— 
jewelry, watches, plate, glass, French silks, muslins, bonnets, and 
other gear for ladies; sugar, tea, coffee, soap, and candles; sar- 
dines, cheese, sauces, English porter, Scotch ale, French wines, 
Port, Sherry, and Madeira—a most extraordinary assemblage of 
goods. I must add to the catalogue arms, swords, guns, and pis- 
tols. 

The Chiet of the Mines one day desired to see one of these gen- 
eral dealers on some important matter, and a Cossack was sent to 
desire his attendance. On reaching the establishment, he saw the 
man’s wife, who told him that her husband was not athome. Hav- 
ing heard this, the Cossack returned and reported the answer, but 
was dispatched again with orders to find him and bring him forth- 
with. On reaching the house a second time, he told the lady that 
her husband must instantly be found, and return with him to the 
Natchalnik, therefore that she must declare at once where he was 
gone. This somewhat frightened her, when she acknowledged that 
he was in the cellar making Port wine, and had ordered that no 
one should disturb him during the operation. 

All European articles are very dear, but there is a good market 
in Barnaoul, well supplied with provisions by the peasants from 
the neighboring villages. The following are some of the prices: 
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White flour per pood of 86 lbs. English, 3s. 4d. 

Black or rye flour ditto ditto 4d. 

And sometimes ditto ditto 2d. 

Beef from 2s. to 8s. 2d. for 36 Ibe. 

Nilma, or white salmon, 6s. for 86 lbs, 

Sterlett, 9s. for 36 Ibe. 

Other fish, 2s. 6d. for 86 Ibe. 

Grouse, 6d. a pair; repchicks or tree-partridge, 3d. to 4d. a pair. 
Fresh eggs, 1s. per hundred. 

Black currants, 2 gallons for 6d. 


Red currants, ditto 6d. 
Raspberries ditto 8d. 
Strawberries ditto 8d. 
Bilberries ditto 4d. 


It will be seen that living is very cheap in this part of Siberia; 
farther east the price of food is much higher. 

Since my first winter in Barnaoul I have visited nearly every 
town in Siberia; have remained long enough to become acquaint- 
ed with the inhabitants, and have entered into their recreations 
and pleasures, but in no town have I found the society so agree- 
able as in Barnaoul. They have an excellent band, trained by 
one of the under-officers, a very good musician and respectable 
performer on the violin, who received his musical education in St. 
Petersburg: under his direction they executed most of the operas 
beautifully, and with great effect. There are three ladies in Bar 
naoul who play the piano-forte well, and during the winter three 
or four amateur concerts are given which would not disgrace any 
European town. They have also several balls in December and 
January, when many young officers return from the mountains, 
where they have been banished from their friends for eight or nine 
months. There are a few wealthy merchants in Barnaoul who 
trade in furs and other produce of Siberia, which they send in Feb- 
ruary to the fair at Irbit, where all the furs procured in the vast 
forests of Siberia are forwarded. Merchants from Europe attend 
and purchase these goods in large quantities. Merchandise from 
Russia, Germany, England, and France is brought to this fair, 
which the Siberian merchants buy and distribute to every town in 
this vast region. | 

There are barracks in Barnaoul, and usually from six to eight 
hundred soldiers are stationed in the town. The population, in- 
cluding these, was in 1856 about ten thousand. The workmen 
live in small wooden cottages, most of which are clean and com- 
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fortable dwellings, and nearly all the peasants keep cows and 
horses. Those who are employed in the smelting furnaces work 
two weeks and then rest one; this is done instead of taking the 
holidays arranged in the calendar, as that would interfere with the 
operations in the Zavod. 

Smelting the silver is a very unhealthy occupation, and the 
workmen suffer much from the fumes rising out of the furnaces, 
which give them the lead colic. Those who are engaged cutting 
wood, burning charcoal, carting these materials, and various other 
works which keep them constantly in the open air, enjoy excellent 
health; few, if any, men in Europe are more robust and hardy. 
They can, and often do, endure great fatigue; besides which, they 
are exposed to extraordinary changes of temperature without feel- 
ing any bad effects. 

The River Ob is a magnificent stream, running in a valley 
twelve versts broad; and there are many small branches dividing 
this valley into islands, on which large trees are growing. In 
May, when the snow has melted on all the low land, this river be- 
comes a mighty stream, laying much of the valley under water ; 
but in June, when the snow is melting in the mountains, the wa- 
ter covers the whole width, from one high bank to the other, the 
tops of the trees alone standing up like islands, between which 
this vast flood is rolling on toward the Arctic Ocean. At this time 
there ara many scenes along the valley of the Ob truly grand, es- 
pecially when seen either with the rising or the setting sun. The 
crimson and golden tints of the sky are reflected on this vast flood 
of waters, bounded on each side by the deep purple forest, which 
stretch away for hundreds of versts till it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish the horizon from the golden hues of the sky. 

This valley has great attractions for the sportsman from about 
the middle of June to the first of August. There are thousands 
of double snipes to be found frequenting the banks of the river, 
and the grass around the borders of the numerous lakes formed 
by the retiring flood. In 1848 the River Ob was unusually high, 
flooding the country, and covering land rarely. overflowed; this 
kept me a prisoner, as it was impossible to travel while the wa- 
ters were out. 

About the first week in July I was invited by the director in 
Barnaoul to make one of a party of four to shoot double snipes — 
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in the valley of the Ob. We dined with him at one o'clock, and 
then started, having to drive sixteen versts to the place he had 
seleeted for our operations. When we arrived at the ground and 
were ready to begin shooting, it was near four o’clock. It was ar- 
ranged that we should meet at the place where the carriage stood 
at seven o’clock, and drink tea. My three friends had each a good 
dog, I had none; we separated, and in a few minutes the work of 
destruction began. I was told to walk along near the edge of the 
water ; I did so, and soon flushed some birds, several of which got 
away without a feather having been touched. After this I took 
the matter more coolly, and shot many, my friends keeping up a 
continued fusillade at no great distance. I now felt that a good 
dog would be most useful at this sport. Having continued shoot- 
ing about an hour and a half, we all met not far from the carriage, 
when it was proposed that we should drink something and empty 
the game-bags. Mine was not half full, but the case was different 
with my friends; the wine was broached and drunk, and the birds 
thrown down in separate places. We then moved off along the 
ridges of grass lying between the large pools, and again shots were 
fired in rapid and continued succession. At seven o’clock we were 
recalled to the carriage, tea was prepared, and many other good 
things were spread on the grass. Before sitting dows, each man 
counted the produce of his gun: mine was soon told: I had shot 
twenty-three double snipes; the director had killed forty-two; the 
apothecary counted out sixty-one; and my little friend of the 
Oural had slain seventy-two double snipes in something less than 
three hours and a half. After looking at his heap of game, I gave 
him the name of the “* mighty hunter,” and he is called Nimrod to 
this day. I doubt very much if any of my countrymen have ever 
done as much in the same time. Since then I have been out at 
this sport, and many times with the same party, but I never saw 
them kill more. ‘ Nimrod” had shot on one occasion seventy- 
eight birds, and the greatest number I ever got at one time was 
thirty-eight, but mine were obtained without the assistance of dogs. 

During the snipe-shooting season, when the water covers parts 
of the valley of the Ob, accidents occasionally occur. 

One very fine day, at the latter end of June, the Chief of the 
Mines invited my friend ** Nimrod” and another to go with him 
snipe-shooting. On this occasion their destination was up the 
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valley of the Ob to a place about sixteen versts from Barnaoul. 
They dined with the director, and drove off immediately in his tar- 
antass, traveling at a good speed to the point where they had to 
descend into the valley. ‘The high banks were abrupt, but the 
man took them down slowly and safely. On arriving at the bot- 
tom of this steep bank it was found necessary to cross a broad. 
sheet of water to some higher ground where the carriage would re- 
main with the provisions; this would also land them at a good 
place to shoot over. The coachman was asked if he knew the 
track sufficiently well to keep out of deep water; he answered in 
the affirmative, and drove on. Having gone about a hundred 
paces, he got off the bank, and the wheels on one side sunk down, 
turning the trio over into deep water, in which they sunk over- 
head. Fortunately, their guns, ammunition, and provisions were 
_ safe in the boxes. After floundering about for a few minutes, 
they got out, the carriage was set right, and driven over to dry 
ground. 

A council was held to decide what was best to be done. As the 
day was very hot and the snipes numerous, the idea of losing their 
sport could not be endured. The director proposed to send the 
coachman to Barnaoul on horseback for dry clothing, but that they 
should, in the mean time, strip off their wet garments, pour the 
water out of their long shooting-boots, draw them on again, and 
set to work dropping the snipes without delay, assuring his com- 
panions that the brandy each of them had taken, in conjunction 
with the exercise, would prevent any bad consequences. ‘The 
suggestion was no sooner made than acted upon; the coachman 
mounted his horse, rode through the lake, and was soon ascending 
the steep bank, which having gained, he galloped off to Barnaoul, 
bearing the tidings of their misfortune; but three hours, at the 
least, must elapse before he could supply them with dry clothing. 

The sportsmen at once prepared for the attack on the snipes ; 
their wet clothes were pulled off and spread on the grass, their 
boots and their broad-brimmed hats completing their toilet. Thus, 
with only heads and legs covered, with game-bags slung over their 
shoulders, and the patrone-tasches strapped round their waists, 
they marched forth. The dogs, it is said, stared at this original 
outfit in mute wonder; they then stood firm, their heads up and 
tails stretched out, and proceeded on their vocation. In two or 
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three minutes the snipes rose, but their efforts to escape availed 
them nothing; there were those on the watch whose quick eye and 
steady hand seldom failed. When once engaged in the sport, they 
forgot their mishap, their costume, time—every thing in the ex- 
citement; and when the man returned, they appeared astonished 
by his appearance. Not one of them suffered in the smallest de- 
gree from this exposure, and their adventure has already taken the 
position of a local legend. 

In the autumn there is plenty of other game; in fact, tetery or 
blackcock may be shot in August; reptchicks, or the tree-par- 
tridge, in September; and this is continued into the winter. When 
the first snow has fallen, blackcock-shooting is splendid sport, and 
is conducted in this way: A common sledge, sometimes with one 
horse, at others with two, is prepared, and nearly filled with straw ; 
upon this the sportsman sits down, and away the man drives into 
the forest, keeping a good look-out. When he sees the birds, he 
drives along till within rifle distance, and then stops. The sports- 
man must shoot the lowest bird; when this one drops, the others 
look down on their fallen mate, and remain quite still in the trees. 
I have more than once shot three out of the branches of the same 
tree before the brood have taken flight. When the birds are gone 
the man gathers up the game, throws it into the sledge, and drives 
on again. In these woods it is not difficult to shoot from fifteen 
to twenty brace of blackcock in a day. This can only be done 
with a pea-rifle, which makes a very small report, and is certain 
in its effect. 

Wild deer are not found near Barnaoul; they must be sought 
at some sixty or a hundred versts distance. Hares are in great 
abundance in winter, and the wolves are more numerous than 
agreeable. I once came upon a party of seven. ‘They were not 
more than sixty or seventy paces distant, and I had no gun—not 
even a stick. We stood looking at each other for three or four 
minutes; they then quietly filed away into a wood of small pines, 
where I lost sight of them: this was within half a verst of the 
town. Afterward I went many mornings to the same place, tak- 
ing my double-barrel gun loaded with ball, and a rifle also, but I 
never met the brutes again. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
SPORTING ADVENTURES. 


My friend the director proposed that I should accompany him 
on his visit to the gold mines in the Altai. This was an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost; it would take me into a new region, toward 
the sources of the River Tom. We left Barnaoul on the 15th of 
June, and descended the River Ob in a boat to Bieloiarskoi, where 
& carriage was waiting to convey us to a village on the Tom. For 
some distance after leaving the valley of the Ob the country is flat 
and uninteresting; but horses were ready at every station, the 
change was made in a few minutes, and they galloped over the 
road at a great speed. After proceeding on our course through 
the night, we reached a thick forest early in the morning, and trav- 
eled through it for many hours. About midday we stopped and 
took lunch on the banks of a little stream running quietly along 
in its rocky bed, where there were many grayling sporting in the 
pools, a sight that would have enchanted ‘“‘Old Izaak.” A few 
versts beyond this we came into a more open country, and in one 
of the little valleys were driven among plants higher than the car- 
riage. I got out and found that they were the ferula, or giant 
fennel, some ten feet three inches high. My companion ascertain- 
ed at the village near that the ground on which they were growing 
was covered with snow only five weeks ago. This may appear 
almost incredible, nevertheless it is a fact. I have frequently no- 
ticed the rapid growth of plants in Siberia when I have spent sever- 
al hours making a sketch, where they were springing up around me. 

About three o’clock we reached Tomsky Zavod—iron-works be- 
longing to the crown, where both pig and bar iron are made. It 
was here that General Anossoff began to manufacture boulat, from 
which he intended to fabricate damask blades, and this is the place 
he proposed making the Birmingham of the Altai. Iron ore of a 
very superior quality is got at no great distance, but there 1s one 
great drawback—a small supply of water in dry seasons. I sketch- 
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ed this place, not on account of its beauty or grandeur, but as a 
recollection of the spot on which my friend would have effected a 
great change had he lived to carry out his plans. We dined here, 
and in the evening continued our journey, still through a woody 
country, which the shades of night soon rendered obscure. Just 
as day broke we passed through the town of Kouznetsk, which 
contains about two thousand eight hundred inhabitants; among 
them many Cossacks, a considerable number of Tartars occupied 
in hunting, and the rest Russians. Large quantities of skins are 
brought to this town by the Tartars and Kalmucks. It is here 
they pay the tribute to the government officers. The fact is noto- 
rious that each hunter, Tartar or Kalmuck, selects his best and 
most valuable skins for the emperor. I hope his majesty gets them. 
After passing Kouznetsk we soon reached the River Tom, where 
the boats had been prepared for us. As we drove into the village 
I noticed a great number of peasants sleeping in the street: they 
were workmen on their way to the priesk, who would not proceed 
farther. An officer and a party of soldiers had them in charge to 
conduct them to the mines, and while tea was being prepared the 
former was sent for. In a few minutes he appeared, and reported 
that he had tried every means to induce the men to embark in the 
boats, but without effect. The director dismissed him with a sharp 
reprimand. , 
As we were taking our breakfast, about four hundred peasants 
assembled in front of the cottage, waiting to see the director. 
When our meal was finished he opened the window, and asked 
why they remained here instead of proceeding to the mines. A 
man immediately advanced from the crowd, and said that they 
would not go in boats up the River Mrassa, but had no objection 
to go by land. A number of Cossacks were standing near, ready 
to obey any orders, and the director told them to give the man 
twenty-five strokes with the birch rods. In a moment he was laid 
on the ground, two Cossacks held his legs, two others his arms 
and head, his clothing was turned down, and a Cossack was stand- 
- ing on each side with a birch equal to most rods used at Eton. 
The word was given, and down came a sharp blow, followed by 
one from the opposite side. After receiving half a dozen the vic- 
tim bellowed out that he would go. The director stopped the 
operation, and in five minutes all the men were running to the 
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boats. This matter being settled, we followed, and found our 
boats ready, each of us having one with two men to row, and a 
Cossack to take charge of our things. We were soon afloat on 
the Tom, which at this place is three times the width of the River 
Thames at Westminster. About midday we arrived opposite a 
Tartar village, beautifully situated at the foot of some fine hills, 
which rise into mountains more to the northeast. 

After passing this village the valley became much wider, the 
hills recede far from the river on both sides, leaving a great: breadth 
of rich pasture-land, but no large herds of cattle are seen grazing 
in these meadows. Most of the inhabitants of the villages on the 
Tom are hunters, and lead a very hard and solitary life, living 
much alone among the mountains. In the evening we arrived at 
a Russian village (podobas), where we remained the night, and 
supped on fine fresh fish just caught in the Tom by a Tartar. 
After rowing up the river in the morning for about two hours, we 
arrived at the mouth of the Mrassa, and turned into it. Our 
course was now nearly due south up this broad and rapid stream, 
which I perceived would soon lead us into fine mountain wilds. 
The oars were now laid aside, and the boatmen took up long poles, 
with which they pushed the boats along; but this was slow and 
difficult work. Every few versts carried us into finer scenes, 
where granite rocks rose to a great elevation, broken into singu- 
lar and picturesque forms, often crowned by pines and drooping 
birches, that gave great variety to the views. 

We stopped to dine under the shade of some magnificent rocks, 
on fresh grayling caught in a net shortly after we arrived: they 
were almost tossed out of the river into the pan, and very quickly 
placed before us. These rural dinners I enjoyed much better than 
I should a Lord-Mayor’s feast, the lecality and mountain breezes 
giving an amazing zest to the repast. 

My men, who knew the country, were anxious to push on with- 
out delay, as the sky was black, and we had already heard thun- 
der among the mountains in the direction we were going. I made 
a sketch of this place. While doing this, the clouds were gath- 
ering over the mountains higher up the river. The people said 
we should soon have a great storm, and wished me to remain, as 
we could not reach the next station in less than four hours. It 
was six o'clock when we sat down in the boat and pushed off: 
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and the men worked admirably, forcing the boat on faster than 
usual. The clouds now became blacker, the thunder louder, and 
after about an hour we found the storm was coming very near ; 
the lightning shot down into the forests, and the thunder echoed 
from mountain to crag with sublime effect. It was not long be- 
fore the storm reached us in all its grandeur, and the rain poured 
down in streams; still on we went, but with a strong wind and a 
rapid stream against us, which rendered our progress very slow. 
At last night cast her veil of thick darkness over mountain and 
flood, when the effect of the storm became truly sublime; it was 
darkness made visible, and then all was lighted up in a moment 
with a pink or reddish tint on rocks and trees. The lightning ap- 
peared to hang on the dead branches an instant, sparkling in the 
drops of water like globules of fire: this was wonderfully grand. 
Hour after hour passed away, and still the thunder rolled. When 
near the bank we disturbed some animal, which gave a deep growl ; 
some one said it was a bear, but we could not see him. - Shortly 
after this the men said that they could not get the boat farther, 
nor could they tell how far we were from the station. It was 
pushed to the bank, and we were consulting what should be done, 
when we heard the splash of oars not far from us. This proceed- 
ed from a boat with four men, sent by my friend, who feared that 
some accident had happened to us; two fresh men jumped into 
our boat, and our poor fellows into theirs. We now got on so 
much better that in less than an hour I had reached our little cab- 
in, and, when I had changed my wet garments, found it was past 
twelve o'clock. We sat down to supper, partaking freely of the 
tine fresh fish placed before us after a six hours’ voyage and the 
pelting of a thunder-storm. The next morning I discovered that 
we were at the foot of the great rapids on the Mrassa, the heavy 
rain in the mountains during the night having added much to the 
grandeur of this scene. 

The river at this place comes rolling and tumbling with preat 
fury over masses of granite, making a tremendous roar. Our 
boats had been drawn up the bank more than a verst to the head 
of this rapid. A wonderful scene was the boiling and surging 
water as it rushed down this rocky declivity, occasionally rolling 
huge masses of granite before it, and making a report like a piece 
of artillery each time the stone is turned over. 
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In the summer before my visit to this place a friend of mine 
had a very narrow escape. He was the officer who had charge 
of the gold mines in this region, and was conveying the gold to 
Barnaoul. The usual mode of descending this river is on a small 
raft constructed of trees; at the point where they embark it is 
guided by two oars, and by poles when necessary. The gold is 
secured in a strong wooden box bound with iron, and any other 
baggage the party may have is placed on the raft, forming seats, 
which, with a few branches and long grass, make the conveyance 
level and comfortable. On this occasion the officer was attended 
by seven or eight men; they descended the river without acci- 
dent, and in due time approached.the rapids, floating down the 
middle of the stream. It is necessary to stop in time and run 
the raft to the bank, land all the luggage, and carry it to the lower 
end of the boiling torrent, when it is placed on another raft, and 
the voyage continued to the Tom. In this instance either acci- 
dent or mismanagement prevented their forcing the raft to the 
shore. Every effort was made, but the officer saw it was impos- 
sible. Ordering each man to leap into the river and save himself, 
he followed; and fortunately, after a terrible struggle, all landed 
safely on the bank, just in time to see the raft carried like a shot 
over the brink. Before it had gone two hundred paces it was shiv- 
ered to pieces, and scattered in fragments on the surging flood. 
The box containing the gold was heavy, and went to the bot- 
tom at once. The officer had some luggage, and a box contain- 
ing paper money, which being light, were carried down, and found 
afterward some distance off, safe, but much damaged; also a bear- 
skin shude or cloak, that floated down the river about sixty versts, 
was then caught in some bushes, and when the water subsided 
was left on the branches high and dry. One day a Kalmuck 
hunter was passing at some distance, and saw what he believed 
to be a bear. Creeping cautiously along till within rifle range, 
he carefully took aim and fired; but as he did not even see the 
fur fly, he thought the lead had missed its object. He was not 
long, therefore, in sending a second messenger on the same errand. 
Finding this did not arouse the beast, the Kalmuck marched up 
to the game, when he discovered that he had wasted powder and 
balls on a bearskin shude. Later in the summer, when the water 
was very low, many men were sent to search for the box contain- 
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ing the gold. After much difficulty they succeeded, and discov- 
ered it in a deep hole between some large rocks. Thus all the 
property was regained. 

Having ascended the bank, and climbed over the rocks to ob- 
tain views of the great falls at different points, which amply re- 
paid my labor, I joined my friend, who had gone on straight to 
the upper end of the rapids. We now sat down in our respective 
boats, the men once more commenced their hard labor of pushing 
us up the stream, which becomes more difficult and the scenery 
much finer as we ascend ; indeed, I found some of the best scenery 
on this part of the river. Granite rocks mse to a great height, 
some of their summits bare, others fringed with birch and cedar 
trees, while shrubs and small trees grow in the clefts. The rocks 
are broken into pillars and pinnacles, some of them white, others 
yellow and gray, producing beautiful effects between the rich green 
and red foliage. 

We had now reached the mouth of the River Orton, near its 
junction with the Mrassa, and turned into that river, following 
its course toward the east. We were among magnificent scenery ; 
I sketched much of it, and deeply regretted that circumstances 
prevented my ascending the Orton to its source. It rises in a 
group of high mountains between the rivers Tom and Mrassa. 
The country in this region is very wild, and many rugged peaks 
rise to a great elevation; the navigation is also attended with in- 
creased difficulties. Taking my sketch-book and gun, I rambled 
on, frequently far ahead, and thus found time to sketch without 
delaying my party. A small but deep stream, flowing from the 
north, stopped my onward progress on foot, and compelled me to 
take to the boat again. In due time we reached a part of the river 
where it was exceedingly rapid, running among large rocks, some 
of them just covered, and others standing out of the water. Sev- 
eral times the torrent forced us back, but, nothing daunted, my 
men tried again, and by great exertion got through. Our diffi- 
culties were not yet over. We had not gone far when we came 
to a large block, against which the current dashed with great force. 
_ To pass round without being driven upon it required both care oa 

strength. As we came near, the water dashed into our faces: 
was, indeed, a hard struggle, and we got up inch by inch; indeed, 
had one of the poles broken, we should have been on the rocks in 
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a moment, and then in the river. When the rock was nearly 
passed, one of the men slipped, and instantly our boat was half 
full of water; fortunately, they succeeded in getting to the bank, 
when the baggage was removed and the water bailed out. This 
place is the worst on the river, and passes by the name of the 
‘“‘Anossoff Kamen.” On the first visit made by the general to the 
gold mines, when passing this rock his boat was dashed against 
it, filled, and went down; the party were carried out into the river 
in a moment, but other boats coming up, they were all rescued, 

These, at first, appear unpleasant events, but a man here soon 
becomes accustomed to such little incidents, and they are in keep- 
ing with the wild nature around him. Passing several other rap- 
ids, we arrived at the place where men and horses were waiting 
to take us on to Petropavlosk gold mine. After leaving our boats 
we had a pleasant ride through a forest, where I shot some wood- 
cocks, and late in the evening we arrived at the mines. Except- 
ing the gold found here, there is nothing particularly interesting 
at this place. We slept the night at the mines, and started in 
the morning to ride over the mountains to another gold mine about 
thirty versts distant. It was arranged that two men who knew 
the country should accompany me wherever I chose to go, and 
this enabled me to visit some splendid mountain scenery. We 
left the track which leads from one gold mine to the other, and 
turned toward Petropavlosk Belock, where I sketched some beau- 
tiful views, the country being exceedingly wild and grand. Im- 
mense cedar forests extend through the valleys, in some parts so 
thick that it was almost impossible to force our way through. In 
_ other places we rode among most luxuriant vegetation, which rose 
far above our heads. Here I found the ferula more than twelve 
feet high, with its bunches of yellow-tinted flowers eighteen inches 
in diameter; of these I am told the bears are very fond. Also 
delphinium, with long spikes of dark blue blossoms, and others 
ofa pale blue, as well as aconitum of two varieties, a blue and a 
pale yellow. Not far from these were growing red and pink roses, 
two sorts of geraniums, and several other flowers I had never seen 
before. To me it was indeed a beautiful garden, in the midst of 
wild and rugged scenery. Late in the evening I joined my friends 
at Tsaravo-Nicholiovsky gold mine. 

This village stands on sloping ground in a small valley, the 
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beauty and fertility of which have been destroyed by the gold- 
washing operations that have been carried on here for many years. 
At the period of my visit I was told that there were about six 
hundred men employed in excavating and washing for gold. I 
had seen the various processes and machines used in the Oural, 
but the machinery here I found of a totally different construction, 
and the whole moved by water-power. 

These machines were designed and constructed by the officer 
whose shube took the hunter’s two bullets. At the time of my 
visit the place was very unhealthy, and there were many patients 
in the hospital. Typhus fever was more than usually prevalent 
among the workmen this summer, and numbers had died from it. 
My old friend Doctor Gabler was here to inquire into the cause, 
and adopt such measures as would be most effectual in stopping 
its ravages. My ride in the mountains was over ground where 
bears are numerous; their tracks we followed, but without seeing 
even one. I passed places where fearful encounters with these 
animals have taken place. A very large one had been seen by the 
woodcutters about fifteen versts from the gold mine, and two men, 
one a hunter, held in great repute for his daring and skill, determ- 
ined to make his acquaintance. After wandering about for some 
time they came upon his track, quite fresh in the long dewy grass. 
He was evidently near; this made them cautious, and they pre- 
pared for action. Presently a loud growl saluted their ears ; then 
out he sprung from a thicket, about thirty-five paces distant, 
where he stood snuffing the breeze and eyeing the intruders. 

The hunter fired, and the ball struck, but not in a vital part. 
In an instant the wounded animal charged; the other man, who 
was less experienced, reserved his shot until within twenty paces. 
The rifle missed fire; at once the brute raised himself on his hind 
legs, and, tearing the earth beneath him, rushed on his first as- 
sailant, striking him down with a blow that stripped his scalp and 
turned it over his face; then seizing his arm, he began to gnaw 
and crush it to the bone, gradually ascending to the shoulder. 
The man called to his companion to load and fire; but the fellow, 
when he saw his friend so fearfully mangled, ran away and left 
him to his fate. 

Late in the evening he reached the gold mine and reported what 
had happened, but it was too late to make any effort in behalf of 
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the mangled hunter. The officer ordered a large party out at day- 
light the next morning, with the coward for a guide. He took 
them through the forest to the spot where the encounter had taken 
_ place, of which there still remained ample evidence, but no remains 
of the victim were met with except some torn clothing and his rifle. 
By the state of the grass, it was evident that the man had been 
carried off into the thick forest. A most diligent pursuit was 
therefore made; sometimes the track was lost, but the pursuers 
of the bear were too well skilled in woodcraft to be foiled, and at 
length discovered his larder. He had dragged the hunter into a 
dense mass of wood and bushes, and, to render the place still more 
secure, had broken off a great quantity of branches and heaped 
them over his body. These were quickly stripped off, when, to © 
their great surprise, they found the man, though frightfally muti- 
lated and quite insensible, still living! ‘Two long poles were im- 
mediately cut, to which saddle-cloths were secured in the middle. 
One horse was placed in front, another at the back, and the ends 
of the poles secured to the stirrups, thus forming a very easy con- 
veyance. The sufferer was placed upon the saddle-cloths, and 
carefully propped up, and then began the a march back : as 
fast as possible. 

On their arrival at the gold mine he was taken direct to the hos- 
pital; the doctor dressed his wounds, an@ administered all that 
medical skill and kindness prompted; his patient survived, but 
long remained unconscious of every thing around him. After 
more than two months had elapsed a slight improvement took 
place, and his reason appeared to be restored. His first question 
was about the bear, and then he referred to his own defeat. He 
spoke of nothing else, and was constantly asking for his rifle to 
go and kil] ‘Michael Ivanitch” (the Bear). The medical men 
thought his mind seriously affected. As he gained strength, there 
arose in him so great a desire to have another combat with his 
powerful and ferocious enemy that it was considered necessary to 
place him under some restraint. 

The summer had passed over and autumn had arrived ; the frost 
had scorched the foliage, changing it into golden and crimson hues; 
and as it was now thought the poor lunatic had forgotten his ad- 
venture, less vigilance was exercised toward him. The oppor- 
tunity was not lost, for he secretly left the hospital, and started 
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off for his cottage. All the family being absent except some 
young children, he was enabled to secure his rifle and ammunition, 
and provide himself with an axe and a loaf of black bread, which 
he stowed in his wallet. Thus armed and provisioned, he left the 
village in the evening without being seen except by the children, 
and was soon lost to them in the forest. 

When it was discovered that he had escaped, people were sent 
out in various directions to seek him, but they returned without 
success. More than a week. passed over, during which nothing 
had been. heard of him, when one day he walked into the hospital 
carrying the skin of a huge black bear on his shoulders, and throw- 
ing it down, exclaimed, ‘“‘I told you I would have him.” ‘This 
man was a fine old hunter: it was not a spirit of revenge which 
prompted him to this daring act; the fact was, he could not brook 
the idea of a defeat. Now his reputation was re-established he 
was happy; his health was again restored; nor was this the last 
bear that fell before his deadly rifle. 

From Tsarayo-Nicholiovsky our way was across the mountains 
toward the Tom, where a raft had been constructed to take us to 
Belasenskoi gold mine. The scenery is not particularly grand or 
wild—that is, in comparison with other portions of the Altai. In 
Kurope it would be considered stupendous. 

Our track led through a part of the forest where an incident 
occurred to a Cossack officer that I can not refrain from repeating. 
One afternoon he was quietly strolling through the forest, alone 
and unarmed, botanizing by the way, when, at a distance of about 
eight versts from the gold mine, he came out of the forest into an 
open glade on which stood some single trees. Almost immediate- 
ly on entering this spot, he observed, at a distance of two hundred 
paces, a she-bear and her two cubs playing together. The mo- 
ment she became aware of his presence she uttered a savage growl, 
drove her young ones into a tree for shelter, and mounted guard 
at the foot of it to defend them. 

The Cossack retreated into the wood to provide himself with a 
weapon, having determined to carry off the cubs. The woodmen 
had been cutting timber, and from the stems of several young 
birch-trees lying on the ground he selected part of a strong one, 
near four feet in length, tried its quality against a tree in a suc- 
cession of smart blows, and then, club in hand, retraced his steps. 
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As soon as the old bear observed his approach she began to growl 
furiously, moving to and fro with an uneasy motion at the foot of 
the tree. He slowly and steadily advanced. When within about 
a hundred paces her growl became more savage, and her actions 
showed that she intended mischief. Nevertheless, he quietly 
moved on, his keen eye steadfastly fixed upon her. The ground 
was a fine grassy turf, with no shrubs or bushes to impede his 
movements or entangle his feet. When within about fifty paces 
she made a savage rush that would have daunted most men; but 
he firmly stood his ground, waiting her nearer approach. At this 
moment the cubs began to whine, and she trotted back toward the 
tree again in increased fury ; the Cossack followed, and when she 
turned round they were standing face to face, within twenty paces 
of each other. There was now no retreat; the brute eyed him 
keenly for two or three minutes, as if calculating his strength, he 
returning her gaze with as searching a scrutiny. Presently she 
made a second rush, her eyes glaring like balls of fire. At a few 
paces from her enemy she rose on her hind legs, intending to give 
him a settler with her powerful paws or to clasp him in her sav- 
age embrace; but on the instant he made a sweep with his club, 
and dealt a blow that toppled her over. She was up again in a 
second and ready for action, but another blow laid her prostrate. 
This added to her ferocity, and it at once became a close encoun- 
ter of the most deadly and savage character. Many rounds were 
fought, her antagonist keeping clear of her paws. At last the 
blows began to tell on her courage. She endeavored to get be- 
hind him, but his cudgel met her at every turn, and was so well 
wielded that whenever within reach she. received a stroke which 
drove her back step by step, till both came under the tree. Here 
the fight was renewed with increased fury, and every time the cubs 
whined she made her attack with redoubled violence. The battle 
continued to rage furiously, but the blows from the staff fell so 
fast, and were applied with so much force, that at last she began 
a retreat toward the forest, the skirts of which she entered; but 
the moment her brave assailant moved a step toward the tree, she 
would rush out, taking especial care, however, not to come within 

The cubs remained in the branches, the sole spectators of this 
extraordinary scene; nor could the Cossack officer devise any plan 
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by which he could get them down. At their respective posts the 
combatants stood, he guarding the cubs, and the mother growling 
at the edge of the forest. At this time a woodman returning to 
the gold mine rode into the glade. He was instantly hailed, and 
rode toward the tree; but when he heard the growls and beheld 
the bear, then in her most savage mood, his natural impulse to 
bolt was only checked by fear of a birching promised by his su- 
perior. He was ordered to dismount, and take from his saddle the 
gumka (large leathern bags) and open them, then to climb the 
tree and bring down the cubs. The man was soon up among the 
branches, secured a cub, brought it down, and then tied it safe in 
the bag; the other was also quickly placed beside it in the other 
bag. 

Dae these operations the mother rushed at the Cossack, and 
was several times knocked-down by his weapon. The peasant 
was now ordered to place the bags on his horse and lead the way 
to the gold mine, the Cossack covering the retreat, and beating off 
the enemy at every charge. After a walk of nearly two hours 
they reached the village, the bear keeping close up with them. 
As they went through the forest she made many charges, but each 
time was laid prostrate, and finally would not approach within 
striking distance. When they reached the village the Cossack 
officer hoped to secure the dam, but after following them to the 
cottages she returned to the forest, and was never seen again. 
The cubs were kept, and became great pets with the people. 
Even the hardy hunters of Siberia consider this a most daring 
feat, wondering at the power, and admiring the cool courage of 
the man who accomplished it. _ 

From the scene of this conflict we ascended spme high mount- 
ains, passing through fine forest scenery, and then descended to 
the Baliscou, which means ‘“‘a river abounding in fish.” There 
is a deep and extensive cavern in some limestone rocks here, but 
we could not explore it without a boat. We continued our ride 
down the bank for a short distance, and then crossed some low 
hills to the valley of the Tom, where we found a raft ready for us. 
After cooking some delicious fish, and eating our dinners in the 
wood, we embarked, and were soon floating down the rapid stream. 
The valley at this point has nothing particularly striking. .To 
the northeast the mountains rise to a great elevation, some of them 
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above the line of vegetation appearing nothing but masses of bare 
rock. 

The afternoon became very wet, and the mountains covered 
with clouds rolling over them gave a most dreary aspect to the 
scene; still we floated rapidly along. About eight o’clock the 
raft was pulled to a small island in the centre of the river, where 
my companion intended that we should encamp for the night. 
The tent was soon pitched, and a large fire made. The net, hav- 
ing been cast into the stream, was dragged ashore, containing 
about fifty fine grayling; these were presently cooked, and made 
a splendid supper for the whole party. When dark, it was pro- 
posed to illuminate our little island. About a hundred paces from 
our tent there was a clump of fine picta-trees, which we intended 
should form the grand light; a small clump on each side of the 
island was also to be fired. All hands were soon at work collect- 
ing materials to place under the trees, and in about an hour every | 
thing was ready; the piles of wood and birch bark were lighted. 
These burned slowly for a short time, until some pine branches 
caught fire, when they blazed furiously, communicating the flames 
to the trees. In a few minutes there was a general conflagration ; 
the fire ran up and along the branches like gunpowder, making a 
tremendous roar. There is so much turpentine in these trees that 
it caused the flames to rise to a great height. After our illumina- 
tion we slept soundly until day dawned, and then resumed our voy- 
age. Here the river expands, becoming broad and shallow; in- 
deed, we had not proceeded far when the raft began to drag on the 
stones at the bottom; presently we stuck fast. All hands were 
now compelled to step into the river, but the raft did not float. 
However, after much lifting and pulling, we succeeded in getting 
it into much deeper water, and on we went again, but only for a 
short distance, when we had the same process to go through. 
Happily, this was the last adventure of the kind, as we soon got 
over the rock, and floated along most delightfully through beau- 
tiful river and mountain scenery. 

The small wooded islands and frowning cliffs fringed with dark 
cedars give to this part of the river a peculiar character, much aid- 
ed by high mountain masses, some with scarcely a vestige of fo- 
liage, or even moss on their rocky summits. While in many of 
the gorges formed in their riven sides mountain torrents came 
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rushing down, and were sometimes seen dashing in white foam 
as the water leaped from rock to rock, in other places they were 
lost under a thick canopy of trees growing in the bed of the rav- 
ine. I often found it very difficult to force my way into these 
rugged and picturesque spots. We floated down the Tom for 
seven or eight hours, passing mighty precipices and lofty towering 
crags, which seem almost toppling into the river at their base. 
Birch and cedar trees were growing out of the clefts, while flower- 
ing shrubs and flowers were clinging to their broken sides. Many 
of these scenes were singularly picturesque. 

We had now reached a spot containing one of the most valuable 
of mineral treasures—thick beds of coal cropped out of the mount- 
ain side, dipping at an angle of about 22°. The faces of two of 
these seams, with the rocks lying between them, were broken off 
quite perpendicular, presenting the appearance of having been 
heaved up during some great convulsion. The upper bed of coal 
was twelve ‘feet thick, resting on a stratum of gray and yellow 
rocks eight feet in thickness. Beneath these is another seam of 
coal ten feet thick, which rests on a bed of apparently similar 
rocks twelve feet deep; and below these I saw the upper edge of 
another bed of coal, but how thick could not -be ascertained. 

In this region there is a coal-field probably larger than any one 
in Europe. I found a bed of coal at another point of the river 
thirty-one feet thick above the surface of the water; the depth I 
can not say. What stores of wealth lie buried here—iron and 
coal in inexhaustible quantities! Gold is found and worked in 
some of the upper valleys, and jasper, porphyry, and a beautiful 
aventurine are among the rocky treasures of these mountains. 
There is also rich pasturage in many of the valleys, where great 
numbers of cattle might be fed. Both feathered and large game 
are abundant, and I can answer for the excellent quality of the 
venison. ‘The keenest sportsman, whether of the rifle or the rod, 
will never lack employment here. If a sketch-book be added to 
his wallet, every rocky glen and mountain stream will afford him 
subjects of study equally novel and attractive. 

Having descended the Tom to the mouth of the Bellousa, where 
we arrived early one fine morning, we found boats waiting to take 
us up this river to a gold mine in one of the small upper valleys. 
Here we breakfasted on grayling just drawn from the water and 
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tossed into the pan. We had to ascend this rapid stream about 
thirty-five versts, two men in each boat forcing us on with poles, 
as on the Mrassa. There are many lovely scenes in this valley, 
several of which I transferred to my sketch-book. The vegeta- 
tion was most luxuriant. I walked through beds of fern much 
higher than my head, and found the ferw/a thirteen feet high. It 
was no easy matter to force my way through some of these vege- 
table masses. Just at dusk we arrived at the mouth of the little 
valley through which runs the small river Ezras, where horses 
and men were waiting to take us to some gold mine about an 
hour’s ride distant. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
ON THE LAKES OF THE ALTAI, 


LEAVING the Bellousa, we entered a thick forest, now rendered 
more gloomy by the shades of night. Here arboreal giants rear- 
ed their lofty heads, and intertwined their branches into a thick 
canopy of wood and foliage, their huge mossy trunks assuming a 
supernatural appearance in the deepening gloom. In some places 
lay masses of rock, heaped up in great confusion, that had tum- 
bled from the high crags above. The small river was fretting 
and leaping along in numerous cascades, and occasionally we 
caught a glimpse of its white falling sheets, looking like ghosts 
flitting about on this wild spot. So supernaturally strange did 
the scene appear as we rode along, that I could not help exclaim- 
ing to my companion, “ Surely this is the fearful glen in ‘ Der 
Freischutz.’” After riding about half an hour through this forest 
we came into a more open part of the valley, and reached the gold 
mine a little after dark. It belongs to the crown, and has only 
been opened about a year. The place on which the gold is found 
is not of great extent. Wooden houses were building for the 
workmen in most picturesque spots; but, like all newly opened 
mines, the locality was very unhealthy. 

Immediately after breakfast, while my friend was engaged with 
the officers and people, I rode back to the Der Freischutz scene, 
and after some hours’ occupation brought back a vivid recollection 
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of a real Wolves’ Glen, for these animals are numerous in this re- 
gion. Indeed, it would have been quite in character had a herd 
of these brutes assembled to dispute our right of way, and brought 
on a conflict like the memorable one described by De Foe. Soon 
after midday we were floating along the Bellousa; in some parts 
we went down the rapids at terrible speed, the men managing the 
little craft with great dexterity. They had no slight difficulty in 
avoiding the rocks, which threatened every moment to shiver our 
little boats, and send us swimming down into some of the whirl- 
pools, from which we should have found it no easy matter to es- 
cape. 

Tah in the afternoon we reached the Tom, and continued our 
course down the stream. It was a lovely evening, peculiarly Si- 
berian. The sun had set behind some high mountain masses now 
steeped in a deep purple tone. Still farther in the distance, and 
stretching away to the south, were other parts of the Altai chain, 
tinted in colors of purple, blue, and misty gray as they receded 
till the farthest summits appeared melting into vapor. The sky 
was a deep orange toward the horizon, gradually changing, as it 
ascended upward, into a pale yellow, and then into a bluish sil- 
very gray; bright crimson and gray clouds were spread over this 
in light fleecy masses. The forms were so varied that Nature 
seemed to have exercised her utmost power to produce this truly 
wonderful effect. 

We were now floating on the broad bosom of the Tom, with 
scarcely a breath of air to cause even the smallest ripple. There 
are many thickly-wooded islands in this part of the river, which 
were reflected in their deep purple colors upon water that shone 
like molten gold, while all the mountains and valleys were cover- 
ed with sober gray, indicating the gradual approach of night. 

Later we beheld the Kalmuck paddle his little canoe into the 
stream, light a fire at the prow, and then stand with spear in hand, 
ready to transfix any of the finny tribe lured within the reach of 
his deadly weapon. I never saw one of these men miss his prey. 
He stands with a foot on each edge of the canoe, and balances 
himself with ease, a matter of no small difficulty to the uninitiated. 
I once saw a Cossack try this mode of spearing at the foot of a 
rapid, where the water was very Ccep, and fish in great numbers. 
The Kalmucks had brought out several talmane, some of them 
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weighing thirty pounds each; one of my companions thought he 
would try; so, mounting the canoe, it was paddled up toward the 
foot of the fall. In a very few minutes the fish were gazing at 
the light, when he struck at a large one, failed in his aim, and 
went down among the fishes, to the great amusement of all pres- 
ent. We were under no apprehension for him, as he could swim 
like a duck. 

About ten o’clock we reached a village at which we had slept 
on our way to the Mrassa, and here we remained the night. Our 
voyage was continued the next morning, and in the afternoon we 
arrived at a village where carriages were waiting to convey us to 
the silver mines at Salaier. The route was one we had traversed 
before, and presented nothing of interest. We passed over a coun- 
try with low rounded hills, almost destitute of wood, and reached 
the iron-works at Goorieovsky, which belong to the crown; here 
they make pig and bar iron, but not in large quantities at present, 
as the new buildings are not yet completed. The officer who had 
charge of these works was an acquaintance I had made on Seene 
Gora, in the Oural, since when we have spent much profitable time 
together, for I found him a most worthy fellow. My companion 
having inspected the works, we trayeled on to Salaier, and visited 
the silver mines. Large quantities of ore have been obtained in 
these mines for a long series of years. Some of it is procured 
from a great depth, and in other parts the ore is worked as in a 
stone quarry, at from twenty-five to fifty feet below the surface. 
It is not smelted on the spot, but transported in small carts to the 
smelting works at Barnaoul, Pavlovsky, and Goorieovsky. 

Salaier is a pretty place on one of the spurs of the Altai, which 
runs down into the low country between Tomsk and Kolyvan. 
To the south there are pine-covered hills, extending over a consid- 
erable tract, while to the north there is very little wood. <A few 
versts from the mines a bed of coal has been discovered, which is 
now being tried in the Zavod. Should this prove good, it will be 
of great value, as wood has to be brought from a distance of fifty 
and sixty versts to some of the smelting works. Formerly no 
care was taken in cutting down the timber, and much was wasted. 
Now, however, the forests are under the care of intelligent officers, 
educated in the Forest Corps in St. Petersburg. 

As we had to ride across a country over which I had previous- 
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ly traveled, I shall merely state that, after a dificult and some- 
times dangerous ride on horseback over a wild mountain region, 
we made our first night’s lodging in a balagan on the Altin-Kool, 
or Golden Lake, under the trees shown in the opposite view. 

This spot is near the outlet of the lake, not more than three 
versts from the point where it falls into the Bia. The lake is said 
to be about one hundred versts in length, varying from three to 
ten or twelve versts broad. In fact, it may be considered to lie 
in an enormous chasm formed in this vast mountain chain. It is 
entirely surrounded by high mountains, in many parts presenting 
precipices not less than two thousand feet in height, nearly per- 
pendicular. I was informed by a Russian officer who had sound- 
ed it that one part was more than two thousand feet deep, while 
other places were still deeper, he being unable to sound them, not 
having sufficient line. It was my intention to have tested these 
measurements, and preparations were made, but I was prevented 
by storms that are frequent here, and exceedingly dangerous. 
There are many mountain peaks on the west side of the lake which 
rise to ten thousand five hundred feet, and several on the south 
even higher. On the east side they are somewhat less in eleva- 
tion; still, they reach far above the line of vegetation into the re- 
gion of eternal snow. 

I have crossed one of the summits to the west ten thousand five 
hundred feet high, and one to the south somewhat higher, from 
which I could look down upon the lake. While contemplating 
the scene beneath, I could not refrain from speculating upon the 
geological secrets that lay undivulged in the mighty abyss almost 
at my feet, and which it would disclose were it not for the crystal 
fluid that, from this elevation, looked solid and black as ink. 

After making the circuit, we found that, excepting the small plot 
on which we first encamped, there was not on any other part of 
the lake a single acre of flat land. Our party consisted of sixteen 
persons, eleven being Kalmucks to row the canoes. For the first 
ten versts along this shore the mountains do not rise very abrupt- 
ly; they slope down to the north, and are covered with a dense 
forest of cedars to their summits, while the banks on the opposite 
side of the lake, facing the south, have: scarcely a tree upon them. 
After passing a small headland the lake expands, and a splendid 
view burst upon us. To our right were frowning precipices of 
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great elevation, upon which dark cedars were growing. At the 
foot of these cliffs a huge mass of rock rose out of the water about 
five hundred feet, and from the inclination of the strata I was in- 
duced to think part of the mountain had fallen into the lake. 

Beyond this, each few versts presented a new and beautiful 
scene; the lake stretched into a fine sheet of water, with pictur- 
esque mountains rising upon each shore. Several times I was 
pulled ashore and placed myself on jutting rocks, which afforded 
me good points to sketch from. Early in the evening we stopped 
near a torrent, which came rushing down a narrow gorge, and the 
Kalmucks proposed to remain here for the night. There was a 
nice bed of clean sand, about five paces wide, sloping gradually 
down into the water. Large cedars were growing between the 
upper edge of the sand and the rocks, and under these our dala- 
gan was made. Although it was but a few bare poles covered 
with birch bark, open in front, and the ends filled up with branch- 
es, we found it exceedingly comfortable, with a great fire in front, 
giving warmth and keeping off the musquitoes. I tried, accom- 
panied by three Kalmucks, to penetrate the thick forest on the 
banks of the torrent, but, after forcing our way about one hundred 
paces, in half an hour we were compelled to give it up. Night 
soon spread her mantle over mountain and lake, when every thing 
was hushed in silence; scarcely a leaf was moved, nor was the 
lake ruffled by a ripple. 

I awoke with the dawn, and found a fresh breeze blowing. We 
were completely sheltered by a high mass of rock; nevertheless, 
we could hear the roaring of the waves as they dashed against the 
rocks, telling us plainly that we were prisoners on this solitary 
strand. Beyond them we should enter on the broad parts of the 
lake, where I expected to find splendid scenery. This made me 
anxious to proceed; but, so long as the breeze lasted, the Kal- 
mucks would not move, not even after it had moderated consider- 
ably. They examined the appearance both of sky and mountains 
carefully before they would attempt to pull us round the point. 
About ten o’clock they seemed to be relieved of their fears, when 
we pushed off, and in less than half an hour rounded the point of 
rocks, and entered into a large basin about fifteen versts long, and 
seven or eight broad. 

The scene I now beheld was splendid ; the mountains rose to a 
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great height, some of them capped with everlasting snow. After 
the first burst of astonishment was past, I turned to examine the 
shore, not far from which we were rowing, when I found the rocks 
came sheer down for six or seven hundred feet without a ledge to 
which we could cling. There was, therefore, no place to effect a 
landing. Had we been caught in a storm on this part of the lake, 
nothing could have saved us in such frail craft. I was, therefore, 
fully convinced that the Kalmucks understood how and when to 
continue our voyage, and this determined me to submit to their 
arrangements. Having gone five or six versts, we reached an 1s0- 
lated mass, a little beyond which I was able to take a view look- 
ing down the lake. 

The rocks at this point were a light blue slate, of a very com- 
pact grain, reminding me of the same material obtained at Ulver- 
stone. From this point we pushed on again, crossing a part of 
the lake which formed a small bay in the mountain, and soon 
reached Tmek-tash, a rock forming the point where the lake turns 
directly south. This had been mentioned to me as the finest 
view on the lake, and it is truly grand. Our canoes were secured 
in a sheltered spot. We then climbed to the top of Tmek-tash, 
or Stone Chest, so named from its square form. I found these 
rocks slate of a similar kind, but in this instance great disruptions 
had taken place. In some parts the strata are lying in a horizon- 
tal position, while in others they are almost vertical. The top of 
Tmek-tash was covered with plants and flowers, several of which 
I secured. I also found some very beautiful ferns growing in 
deep shady clefts. The shores of this lake would be highly m- 
teresting to the botanist, as he would find here new and beautiful 
specimens, especially in rock plants. On the crags two thousand: 
feet above me I saw moderately large trees, which, by their foli- 
age, I supposed to be birch; but as they appeared to be hung 
with bunches of bright yellow and orange flowers, I thought they 
must be a new species, or, at least, a species unknown to me. 

The view of the lake from this point is extensive, and embraces 
some bold scenery. Along the west shore the rocks dip to the 
east at a very sharp angle, while on the crest of these mountains 
crags rise up quite perpendicular. Overtopping these, a snow- 
capped summit appears shining like silver against the deep blue 

sky. On the east side of the lake the mountains are less abrupt. 
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but there is one which rears his rounded and lofty head far into 
the clouds. At the time I was sketching billowy masses of white 
vapor floated across his rugged sides, leaving his crest, which had 
been decked for ages with snow, sparkling in the bright sun. The 
color and aérial perspective of these mountains are wonderful. I 
counted twenty-three distinct distances, each beautifully defined, 
and receding until they appeared like a thin transparent cloud on 
the horizon. 

I had another object in ascending to the high crags above us— 
to look for some of the feathered race in the forest, and thus pro- 
cure a dinner. Shouldering my rifle, I marched off, accompanied 
by four Kalmucks and our Zalmash or interpreter, who also car- 
ried a gun. We scrambled up the rugged sides of the mountain 
and came upon some bear-tracks, which the Kalmucks said had 
been made only a few hours. We followed them toward the sum- 
mit, but without any result. When near the top I found that my 
conjecture was correct; the trees with garlands of yellow and or- | 
ange leaves, which, when seen at a distance, had exactly the ap- 
pearance of long pendent bunches of flowers not unlike the labur- 
num, were birch. During this ramble a few birds were shot: 
they were black, and about the size of a jackdaw, but their food, 
being the cedar-nut, gives them a strong oily flavor. They were 
very wild, keeping out of the range of shot. I picked them off, 
however, with my pea-rifle, from the upper branches of the high 
trees.- 

Again we took to our canoes, passed Tmek-tash, and entered 
the large part of the lake. We had not gone far when I was 
pulled ashore, where I found the slate rocks dipping to the east at 
an angle of 41°; a little farther I found the dip was 46° ; in both 
places the strata continued at this angle nearly to the ridge of the 
mountain, where they became broken and jagged. As we paddled 
along not far from the shore, and some twelve or fifteen versts 
from Tmek-tash, I heard the roaying of water, though it was hid 
from sight; pulling in toward the rocks, we found a narrow gorge 
down which the water tumbled with a great roar. From the lake 
nothing could be seen, but on climbing the rocks and pene 
the ravine I observed a splendid view. 

The rocks on both sides of the foreground are a dark red gran- 
ite, those in the distance are slate. The plants and flowers grow- 
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ing with a tropical luxuriance upon and out of their crevices gave 
the scene quite an enchanting aspect. It was savage mature, 
adorned with some of her most lovely ornaments. The deep red 
on the granite, the gray, purple, and orange on the slate, with the 
bright yellow of the birches on the distant rocks, overtopped as 
they were by deep purple mountains, rendered this a study of in- 
estimable value. Had Ruskin been here, he must have acknow!]- 
edged that Dame Nature was as a colorist more Turneresque than 
Turner himself. After devoting several hours to this subject, I 
found it was time to seek a night’s lodgings—no easy matter to 
accomplish on these rocky shores. Fortunately, after about an 

hour we came upon a spot covered with rough pebbles large 

enough for our encampment, close under some larch-trees. The 

canoes were drawn up to secure them against a gale, and we soon 

made ourselves snug for the night. 

A discovery was made this evening of a startling character. 
The bread had been left at Sandip, about four hundred versts dis- 
tant. All we had was a few pounds of black sucarees—small 
cubes of dried black bread. 

The morning was fine, but a strong wind delayed our starting 
until near ten o’clock, when we once more got under way, passing 
some fine scenery, which gave me plenty of occupation. About 
noon we arrived opposite to a ravine in which was a beautiful wa- 
terfall, with a large body of water tumbling among rocks of is 
picturesque shapes. 

The rocks around and in this fall are of every variety of Glat 
—some bright red, others purple, yellow, and green. I found sev- 
eral beautiful specimens of marble—one a white with purple spots; 
another, white with bluish-purple veins. These had been washed 
from the mountains above. There were masses of a deep plum-col- 
ored jasper, also tumbled down from their beds by the torrent. I 
made a, great effort to ascend to the upper part of this fall, but, aft- 
er many attempts in various directions, was most reluctantly com- 
pelled to depart without even a peep at the savage scene beyond. 
The scenery on this part of the lake is of a most wildly romantic 
character. Advancing farther, we came upon the slate formation, 
heaved up into a vertical position, in beds varying from one to three 
inches thick, that rose up from five hundred to seven hundred feet 
in many places—not perpendicular, but overhanging the lake con- 
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siderably. Approaching these precipices, with a side-view they 
appear huge blocks broken into fantastic shapes, ready to topple 
over into these fearful depths. It was necessary to keep at a re- 
spectful distance, as we beheld during our voyage along this shore 
several pieces plunge in and cut the water with a great noise. 
When passing in front of these cliffs, I saw that the different beds 
projected out, leaving a deep cavity between. In some places a 
single bed three inches thick stands out four or five feet, rising 
forty or fifty feet above the water, like the leaf of some mighty 
doors: the effect is most peculiar. Such is the formation on this 
part of the lake for more than twenty versts, without one spot on 
which a man can place his foot. We were all delighted when 
these dangerous rocks were passed, and turned into a bay with a 
sandy beach, having large cedars growing to the water’s edge, near 
the River Chealee. Here we encamped for the night; and very 
soon after our arrival a stiff breeze sprang up, dashing the waves 
far on to the sand. Had it come on an hour sooner, not one of 
us would have escaped. 

Our dalagan was put up in a spot sheltered from the wind by 
thick underwood; a bed of sparkling white sand lay in front, on 
which a huge fire rendered our lodging exceedingly comfortable. 
While the evening meal was being prepared, I rambled into the 
forest, hoping to procure food for to-morrow’s dinner, but nothing 
could be found. At dark the night became stormy, heavy black 
clouds rolled over the lake, and thunder was heard in the distance, 
but the storm did not reach us. 

On waking at daybreak I found we had a clear sky and a 
strong wind, which again delayed us until the middle of the fore- 
noon. About two hours after we started one of the most wild and 
savage-looking scenes on the lake opened upon us. It is a deep 
circular recess into the Kara Korum Mountain, into which fall three 
streams. These are united near the top of the mighty precipice, 
and then come tumbling down in a succession of falls until they 
reach a mass of rocks, snow, and ice, under which the water pass- 
es, and at last rushes out through a natural arch and falls into the 
lake, where at this point it runs in among the precipices. From 
the level of the lake to the top of the cliff, over which the water 
takes its first leap, is not less than two thousand feet. Ava- 
lanches must at times sweep over this place, and large trees are 
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bent down and stripped of their branches. Huge rocks are torn 
up and hurled along, crushing and grinding every thing in ther 
course as they rush on into the lake. No man can conceive the 
chaotic confusion into which the mass of ice and rock has been 
heaped. One enormous stone, weighing not less than one hund- 
red and fifty tons, had been placed on its end, on the edge of the 
rock, in an overhanging position toward the lake. While engaged 
sketching this view, I observed the Kalmucks bringing the strong 
trunks of some fallen trees, of which they made levers, hoping to 
tumble the mass into the lake. All their efforts were fruitless, 
for which I was net sorry. The mass was left standing—an en- 
during monument of the mighty power which had placed it on its 
pedestal. 

Having spent several hours on this wild but interesting spot, 
we once more embarked and proceeded onward. The cliffs still 
retained their rugged appearance and perpendicular form, over 
which numerous little rills came leaping and sparkling, some of 
them carried away in vapor before they could arrive at the bottom. 
We passed a spot where the slate was thrown up into high and 
jagged peaks, without finding a single place where we could land 
on this part of the shore, until our arrival at the mouth of the 
Tchoulishman, which has formed several small islands near the 
head of the lake: we encamped on one near some large and fine- 
looking birch and poplar trees, whence I had a magnificent view. 
Daring the latter part of our voyage we had been under some ap- 
prehension of another storm, as clouds were gathering thick over 
the mountains lower down on the lake. These continued to col- 
lect with astonishing rapidity; still, all was calm and sunshine 
with us. Hour after hour passed; the dark mass became black 
and descended upon the lower summits. It had a fearful aspect. 
Not a leaf quivered to the breeze; not a ripple was heard on the 
shore: it was one of those appalling calms which betoken a dread- 
ful outbreak, and we all watched with feelings of deep anxiety. 
Shortly after dark this dense mass of black clouds was riven 
asunder by a terrific flash, which lit up lake and mountain for a 
few seconds with a glare of pinky light. The thunder rolled and 
echoed through the mountains with a most sublime effect. The 
lightning flashed in quick succession, sometimes descending into 
the lake, at others striking the mountain crags, among which we 
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could see it leap from point to point. At last it became almost 
one continued blaze, affording me an opportunity of examining the 
thick clouds, which appeared almost solid before the flash. 

This storm was not in one broad mass of clouds, extending over 
the heavens for many miles, but composed of innumerable pillars 
of electric clouds piled up in billowy masses, and vanishing off in 
endless perspective: some of them were lighted up with a vivid 
glow when the flash burst forth, while other parts remained in 
shade, and some stood out in inky blackness. This storm con- 
tinued for several hours to rage on all sides, but without one drop 
of rain coming near us; a few miles farther down the lake, its ef- 
fects must have been tremendous. 

The next morning was sunny and beautiful, promising a fine 
day, and we started to ascend the River Tchoulishman, which en- 
ters the lake by several streams. We were obliged to try three 
of these before we could succeed in reaching the river in its single 


~ bed. When we did accomplish this, the stream was so rapid that 


it was with difficulty the canoes could be forced along. 

The scenery on this river is worth all the toil of a long jour- 
ney; in Europe we have nothing to compare with it. In some 
parts the roar of its waters is heard for many miles, and the rich 
foliage on its banks grows with striking picturesqueness amid 
fallen rocks; the stupendous mountains forming the gorge through 
which it runs, their various-colored rocks, with the patches of moss 
of almost every hue, and the sparkling waterfalls that come tum- 
bling down their rugged sides, produce an effect impossible to be 
described by language. My portfolios will show how earnestly I 
strove to do them justice by means with which I am more famil- 
iar. Having spent:a sufficient time in their delineation, I return- 
ed along the eastern shore of the lake, where I found much to oc- 
cupy me. On one part, which is not so abrupt and wild as the 
west side, there are singular masses of conglomerate at a consid- 
erable elevation above the lake. Some stand near the edge of the 
precipice, others at a distance, and they frequently take the form 
of ruins. 

Not far from this place we had a visit from a bear. After ex- 
amining our camp, he very politely quitted it, leaving every thing 
untouched, and all our party fast asleep. 

Near the point where a small arm of the lake turns directly east 
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toward the Kamga the cliffs are limestone, in which is a large 
cave, and not far distant there is x noble waterfall on the River 
Karbou, about five hundred paces from the lake. The scenery 
on all the streams which fall into the Altin-Kool is very fine; on 
some it is exceedingly wild and grand. We continued our voy- 
age toward the Kamga, which enabled me to obtain views of the 
high chain to the eastward ; after which we crossed the lake, and 
proceeded along the north side about a verst from the shore. The 
attention of the Kalmucks was suddenly attracted by a sound in 
the mountains, which caused them to rest for a minute, when one 
of them gave orders to make for the shore. The canoes were in- 
tantly turned, and the men pulled for the land with all their might. 





Kalmuck Reattig: 


The lake was perfectly calm, but these mountaineers knew that 
a storm was coming, and it was evident that they were exceed- 
ingly anxious. Our little boats were pulled along at a great speed 
toward a bay where there was a sandy shore, our only place of 
refuge. We were within a hundred yards of the beach when we 
heard the wind sweeping over the lake with a fearful sound. Look- 
ing out in the direction of the noise, I saw a streak of white foam 
coming toward us like a race-horse, and felt that if we were caught 
in this blast we were doomed; a few minutes more, and we should 
be safe. At last we touched the sand; to leap out was the work 
of a moment; simultaneously we seized the canoe, and ran with it 
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up the beach; the other two crews performed the same operation. 
Now the gale swept past in its terrible fury, and a wave came 
dashing on to the strand four or five feet deep. Two of the ca- 
noes, being a little behind, were not out of reach of the wave as it 
rolled in, and were filled in a moment; the men, however, held on, 
and the boats were soon pulled out of danger. 

We sought shelter in the forest under several large cedars, and 
while some of my companions brought our baggage, others began 
preparing a balagan as a protection against the storm. Just at 
this moment came a vivid flash, followed by a terrific crash of 
thunder, which appeared to shake the solid earth. The roaring 
of the wind and waves, and the heavy roll of the thunder, were 
appalling. It soon became a perfect hurricane; the tops of the 
waves were blown off as they rose, and the lake was covered as if 
with a sheet of snow. Had we gone even one hundred yards far- 
ther before turning toward the shore, we should never have been 
heard of again. Beyond this little bay there was not a spot on 
which we could land for fifteen versts. The perpendicularity of 
the shores and frequent storms render the navigation of this lake 
extremely dangerous, the more especially in a craft in which many 
persons would hesitate to cross the Thames. 

Each canoe is cut out of the trunk of a tree; ours were made 
of poplar, which grows in some of these regions to a large size. 
Though the wood is very soft, it is a work of great labor for the 
Kalmucks with their implements. The sides are cut down to 
about three quarters of an inch thick, and the bottom is near 
double the substance, which is usually made flat and without a 
keel. 

The storm continued until near evening and then cleared off. 
The Kalmucks proposed, although late, that we should take ad- 
vantage of the calm and get out of the great basin, expressing 
their conviction that we should be detained in the morning, as the 
weather was breaking, and storms would now be frequent. I had 
already sufficient proof of their knowledge to induce me to adopt 
their suggestion ;. therefore the order was given to pack the bag- 
gage, and in a quarter of an hour we were on our way to seek an- 
other lodging. It was more than two hours before we turned the 
rocky point at the entrance of the smaller part of the lake. Even 
before doing so the rain began to pour down, and night came on 
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apace, yet no place could be found where we could land and place 
our boats in safety. Nor was it until some time after dark that 
we discovered a favorable spot, and then we had to encamp “in 
thunder, lightning, and in rain,” which continued nearly through 
the night. The following afternoon we reached our first encamp- 
ment, near the outlet into the Bea, whence we started on our voy- 
age round this lake, decidedly one of the most beautiful spots in 
the world. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE CHAINS OF THE ALTAI. 


I now determined to visit the source of the Katounaia, though 
several of my Siberian friends considered it would be impossible 
to reach Bielouka with its glaciers at this season of the year, the 
winter commencing very early in this high region. During my 
journey I had collected jaspers and porphyries of great beauty, 
also several specimens of quartz and aventurine; and Kqlyvan 
polishing works lying in my route, some of these I gave to be 
cut. The works here are not so extensive as those in Ekaterine- 
burg, nor do they cut any of the precious stones. The articles 
made are often on a gigantic scale; and a walk through the Her- 
mitage in St. Petersburg will sufficiently prove to every one the 
beauty and grandeur of the different vases, columns, and pedestals 
produced in this far-off region, where Europeans generally consider 
there is nothing but barbarism. 

At the time of my visit there were about one hundred and twen- 
ty workmen employed in this Zavod. Many were engaged in cut- 
ting dark purple jasper columns fourteen feet in height; others 
were at work on vases of dark green jasper; both the design 
and material were exceedingly beautiful, and in some the foliage 
was equal to any I have ever seen, either ancient or modern. 
Were these artists free to exercise their talent for their own ben- 
efit, this wild region would soon produce men that Russia might 
be proud of; but the poor fellows are made to work for two shil- 
lings and ninepence and three shillings and eightpence a month. 
Let us hope that his imperial majesty will give these deserving 
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men their freedom, and with it the privilege of putting a water- 
wheel on the stream which furnishes the moving power to the im- 
perial works. Were this accorded to them, three or four artificers 
would join and erect a small wooden building and water-wheel, by 
which means they would be able to execute works of moderate 
dimensions, and find a ready sale at remunerative prices. The 
mass of materials on which they employ their talent is so enor- 
mous in the Altai that it will not be exhausted for ages to come. 

From Kolyvan my road lay to the southeast. The director 
gave me his tarantass, in which I could travel about one hundred 
and thirty versts to a village on the River Tchurish, and at three 
o'clock we started with five horses over a hilly country. The 
first fifteen versts were uninteresting—rounded hills, with very 
few trees,,to break the sameness of the landscape. After this we 
reached a more elevated part of the country, affording a fine view 
of the Tigeretzskoi chain. A little before dusk we arrived at a 
village where horses were ready to take us on. We had high 
hills to cross, which in some places were steep; this led us on to 
a plateau, with great blocks of granite standing up along several 
small ridges. From this spot I had a noble prospect of the Tchu- 
rish winding its course in a deep valley in the mountains. About 
ten versts beyond this point the road falls abruptly into the val- 
ley. It was no easy matter to descend: two wheels were locked, 
and the yemstchick begged me to walk down, he being afraid of 
' his horses bolting. “Night was fast covering hill and valley in 
gloom, which gave to many of the objects a mysterious aspect. 
Having, however, reached the valley in safety, we sat down in the 
carriage, and were soon fording the river, the water coming into 
the tarantass, but without doing us any damage. On reaching 
the opposite bank we had some difficulty in getting up; but, when 
once on the road, the men proceeded at a furious speed, regardless 
either of our necks or their own. The people of the village de- 
clared that it was impossible to go on in the dark, and, knowing 
nothing of the country, I reluctantly passed the night here. 

The following morning a dense fog covered up every thing; 
but I found, on leaving the village, that we ascended rapidly. 
After about an hour we emerged from the fog into a brilliant sun- 
shine, while all below was hid in a sea of white vapor. Having 
gained the summit, we had a fine view of the mountain chains to 
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the south, among which I wandered in 1847. Many of their forms 
were familiar to me, so that it was like meeting an old acquaint- 
ance. No snow had yet fallen on their summits, which gave me 
hopes that I might still reach Bielouka. As we passed over the 
mountain, I saw some basalt columns in a deep ravine beneath. 
Stopping a few moments on the ridge before we descended, my 
man pointed out the River Tchurish in a deep narrow valley to 
the east, into which we were about to descend. From this point 
we had a fine prospect of the south part of the Cholsoun chain, 
with its high crags and snowy peaks glittering in the sun; other 
summits, still farther to the south, near the source of the Bouch- 
tarma, could scarcely be distinguished from the clouds. The road 
down to the valley of the Tchurish was steep, and the country to 
the south well wooded with pine and birch trees. Our speed was 
a full gallop down a straight road for some five or six versts, 
when we turned suddenly round, forded a rapid stream, and in ten 
minutes were in the village. As my friend’s tarantass was to stop 
here, horses were soon saddled, and a party of four men ready to 
accompany me to the next village, twenty-five versts distant. 
The sun was sinking fast when we mounted and rode away. 
About two versts from the village we came to the Tchurish, a 
broad and rapid stream, which we must ford. One of the men 
rode in, I followed, the others came after us. The water was both 
deep and cold, but all passed in safety, when our horses were put 
into a sharp trot to enable us to reach Korgon before dark. The 
road was along the east bank of the river, close under the high 
granite cliffs, which rise in many parts from two to three hundred 
feet. In many places the scenery was very picturesque, and re- 
minded me of some parts of the River Tom. Several deep rav- 
ines ran up into the mountains, down which small streams fret- 
ted and foamed over their rocky beds. We had a rough ride, and 
arrived at the village at dark. A boat was sent over to take us 
across, but our horses had to swim. The Startioner had been ap- 
prised of my visit, and was waiting to conduct me to his house. 
My horse was over in a few minutes, when I mounted and ac- 
companied my host to his home, and this was to be my resting- 
place for the night. I was scarcely seated when the good man 
presented me with a plate of delicious honey, fresh from the hive. 
It was seven o'clock in the morning before the men and horses 
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were ready for our ride to Tchtchulika, the last village on the 
Tchurish. The rain, as my host had predicted, was pouring in tor- 
rents, and all the mountains were covered with a thick fog. We 
were going to ride along the valley of the river, in which, I had 
been informed, the scenery was beautiful, but I had very little 
chance of seeing it. In some parts it was well wooded, in others 
corn was growing and nearly ready for the sickle. After riding 
more than an hour the fog began to clear off, but the rain contin- 
ued nevertheless. I was able to get some idea of the country we 
were traveling through. The valley at this place is about a verst 
and a half wide; portions were under cultivation, and in other 
parts there were good pastures, with clumps of fine trees. It is 
bounded on each side by high mountains, composed of purple and 
blue slate, broken into numerous ridges, with many small valleys 
and deep ravines running up toward their rocky crests. By as- 
_ cending to the top of a rugged spur, which ended in a precipice 
sheer down to the river, not less than eight hundred feet, we ob- 
tained a view of the village, with the river winding through the lit- 
tle plain. In summer this is a beautiful spot, the ground being 
covered with wild flowers growing on a rich carpet of grass. On 
the mountain slopes wild strawberries, of a most delicious flavor, 
are found in great quantities, and game is abundant. 

The descent into the valley was very abrupt, and rendered slip- 
pery and difficult by the rain. On reaching the bank of the river 
we found it somewhat swollen, but as we must cross it, we plunged 
in the water up to our saddle-flaps, and found it exceedingly cold. 
However, we all forded it in safety. I was taken to the house of 
a merchant evidently well off, most probably rich, who gave me a 
most hospitable welcome. Tea and aladias (batter fried in but- 
ter), with delicious honey, were placed before me. My host urged 
me to remain the night, as the rain poured down in streams, but 
this I declined, knowing the value of one day on a journey to the 
region to which I was bound. Here it was rain, there it would 
be snow. At noon the horses were brought into the yard, when 
one of them was honored with a precious. cargo, consisting of four 
vedros of wodky, a quantity of tobacco, and sundry other articles, 
which received the greatest attention from my companions. With- 
out this stock it would have been difficult to persuade any man to 
start in such weather; but when this provision for the journey 
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was seen in the yard, I could have had any number of volunteers, 
rain, rivers, and snow losing all their terrors. 

My party consisted of five men and nine horses. The Star- 
tioner and five other men accompanied us a short distance to aid 
in fording the river, which was rising fast; indeed, there were 
doubts of our being able to pass it. We succeeded, but our horses 
had to swim a short distance. Shortly after leaving the village 
the rain ceased, and a bright sun shone upon us, which soon be- 
came hot, and made our jackets smoke again. We had to follow 
a track up the valley of the Tchurish near to its source, and then 
cross a high chain to the valley of the Koksa. A change came 
over the aspect of the country; every thing was bathed in sun- 
shine, and we passed through some most lovely scenery. The 
well-wooded valley of the Houekan, with the high mountains sur- 
rounding it, afforded some fine views, which I did not fail to add 
to my collection. I rode through the woods and beautiful glades, 
in some parts like park scenery; nor were the deer wanting to 
complete the illusion, several groups bounding past out of nifle- 
range. The red deer are numerous in this region, while higher 
up in the mountains the alain, a stag of a large size, may be met 
with. Crossing some low hills thickly covered with birch-trees, 
we descended upon the Yabagan Steppe, where many Kalmucks 
have their aouls, with large herds of horses and cattle, which find 
excellent pasturage on the steppe and in the small valleys among 
the mountains. The Tchurish runs across this valley. Here it 
is shorn of its woody banks ; indeed, scarcely a tree is to be seen. 
Notwithstanding this barren appearance, the varied forms and col- 
ors of the mountains give a charm to the spot which would inter- 
est every beholder. 

In the spring the Kalmucks offer up sacrifices to their deity : 
the rich give horses; those who are poor sacrifice sheep or goats. 
I was present at one of the ceremonies. A ram was led up by 
the owner, who wished for a large increase to his herds and flocks. 
It was handed to an assistant of the priest, who killed it in the 
usual manner. His superior stood near, looking to the east, and 
began chanting a prayer, and beating on his large tambourine to 
rouse up his god, and then made his request for multitudes of sheep 
and cattle. The ram was being flayed; and when the operation 
was completed, the skin was put on a pole, as shown in the ac- 
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companying sketch, raised above the framework, and placed with 
its head to the east. The tambourine thundered forth its sound, 
and the performer continued his wild chant. The flesh was cook- 
ed in the large caldron, and the tribe held a great festival. 





The dress of the priest was a leather coat, over the laps of which 
are hung hundreds of strips, and leather tassels on the breast. 
He wears a girdle round his waist, with brass balls on his back; 
and scraps of iron hang on the front, producing a jingling sound. 
To accompany his other instruments, I added a key to his stock, 
which he received with great delight. His cap was of crimson 
velvet, with brass beads and glass drops hanging on his forehead, 
and feathers from the tail of the crane at the back. . 

Having completed these sketches, the lessening light warned us 
to seek a more sheltered resting-place for the night. A ride of 
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somewhat over an hour brought us where the river runs through 
a small wood of fine larch-trees, and under these we encamped. 
It was, however, dark long before our strips of canvas were rigged 
up, and fuel collected for the fire, that was rendered absolutely nec- 
essary by the keen cutting blast whistling through the trees. At 
such times every man must do his duty; mine was to get up the 
blaze; and long practice had made me a good fireman. 

The next morning at daybreak we left our resting-place and en- 
tered another branch of the steppe, running directly east. Over 
this we galloped at a good speed to a Kalmuck aoul, which we 
reached in two hours; we there changed horses and pushed on. 
The ride over these grassy steppes was exceedingly agreeable, 
constantly winding among picturesque ridges, where I found some 
beautiful specimens of red and green porphyry. The ascent hith- 
erto had been gradual; but we had now reached the foot of the 
chain that forms the watershed between the Koksa and the T’chu- 
rish, and a rugged mountain rose up in front, on which there was 
no track to guide us on our course. About noon we came to a 
small stream, leaping and hissing over its rocky bed; and having 
remained here a sufficient time for both men and horses to be re- 
freshed, we started again, riding up a very rugged ascent, rendered 
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more difficult by a dense forest. In about an hour we were on 
the summit, or, as the men termed it, ‘the saddle.” Thick clouds 
rolled over us, and a heavy pouring rain penetrated our clothing 
ina few minutes. Our position was both disagreeable and dan- 
gerous, for we could only see a few yards in advance; the descent, 
too, was steep, and no one knew whether we should find it gradual 
or abrupt. One of the men dismounted, and started off in the di- 
rection my compass told me we ought to go; in a few minutes he 
returned, led his.horse down, and we followed. In less than ten 
minutes we were beneath the clouds, which were rolling fast over 
the top of the mountain. Although we were still in a drenching 
rain, we could see our way, which was very steep and difficult. 
As we rode down we passed three large larch-trees that had been 
struck by lightning, most probably in the storm of last night, as 
the splinters were quite fresh. Two of them were rent into thin 
pieces like laths, and strewn around, extending over a space twen- 
ty-three paces in diameter. The stumps were left standing, one 
five feet high, the other eight feet. 

During my journey I have seen more larch-trees that have been 
struck by lightning than all other kinds taken together. What is 
the cause I can not tell, unless it is that they are more often found 
isolated than either pines or birches. Soon after passing these 
blasted trunks we got among a labyrinth of rocks over which it 
was impossible to ride. Every man dismounted, and after much 
trouble we passed this formidable barrier, and reached a steep 
grassy slope on which the horses could scarcely stand. After de- 
scending two or three hundred paces we came upon good ground, 
over which we could ride at a moderate speed; this soon brought 
us to the Abbaye. Steppe. 

We were now in a country quite familiar to me, for I had cross- 
ed part of it in 1848, and a few versts farther would place me on 
my old track, which we should follow some forty or fifty versts. 
I saw again “the old familiar faces.” Each little rivulet was rec- 
ognized; the lakes where hundreds of ducks were swimming, the 
picturesque masses of rock, and jagged outlines of the mountains, 
had left an impression which subsequent scenes had not obliter- 
ated, making me forget for a time the cold rain that was chilling me. 

We had reached the Tschugash River, and a hard ride of two 
hours would take us to the Koksa. I put my horse into a gallop, 
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and as all followed cheerfully, notwithstanding the plashing rain 
which beat in our faces, at a few minutes before eight o'clock we 
reached our intended camping-ground. While my tent was being 
pitched I aided in getting up a large fire, rendered doubly neces- 
sary by the piercing gusts of wind that swept through the trees 
and penetrated our wet clothing, making our teeth chatter again. 
A bountiful supply of dry wood created for us a blazing fire; and 
having partaken copiously of the contents of my ¢ea-kettle (the 
tea-pot had been smashed), I walked to a more open part of the 
forest, which afforded me a view of the surrounding mountains. 
Those to the north rose up abruptly to a great height almost close 
to us, while to the south and east stood the Giants of the chain, 
their heads wrapped in eternal white, looking cold, grim, and ghast- 
ly; among them were the objects of my search. On looking up 
to the mountain near us I observed that the clouds were gathering 
fast in dark and lowering masses, while in another region of the 
heavens there was a great commotion; the clouds were whirling 
round, and huge piles were heaped up and tinged with a dusky 
red, apparently waiting an order for battle. I had now been long 
enough accustomed to a mountain life to know by these appear- 
ances that a storm was brewing. 

My tent was pitched against the trunks of three large larch- 
trees growing close together, the foliage so thick overhead that the 
men said no rain could penetrate. In front of the tent a huge fire 
was burning brightly, and close by were other fine trees, which 
afforded shelter to my men, who had spread their saddle-cloths 
ready for their night’s sleep. Within ten paces of our fire the 
Koksa ran over large rocks, making a great roar. The red glare 
from the blaze gave a warm tone to the trunks and branches, and 
rather a bandit-like character to our party. 

Having written up my journal and placed my arms where they 
would be secure from wet during the storm, which I was certain 
would visit us, I turned down on my bearskin and was soon sound 
asleep; but this did not last long. Before eleven o'clock I was 
startled by a tremendous clap of thunder, which caused me to sit 
up and look around; the rest were sleeping soundly. The rain 
was pouring down, and came through my tent like water from a 
garden engine; every thing was wet. I had only sat up a few 
minutes, when a second crash came, followed by others in quick 
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succession. Our fire was nearly extinguished by the torrents of 
falling water—it could scarcely be called rain—and between each 
flash of lightning it was utter darkness. I lay down again, trying 
to secure myself from the wet, and listened to the approaching 
storm. The noise of the river was lost in the roaring of the wind 
through the forest. ‘Those who have never heard this sound can 
not form any idea of its power and awful effect. It comes rush- 
ing up these mountain valleys like a hurricane, wrenching off 
branches and uprooting mighty trees in its course. 

I now began counting the time between the flash and the report; 
and found that the storm was coming on like a locomotive engine ; 
when I could only count six after the flash, the bellowing was 
fearful. Every flash came nearer; the storm was soon directly 
over us, the lightning and the report simultaneous. It was awful- 
ly grand: a thick darkness at one moment, the next a blaze of 
light the eye could not look upon, at the same instant a terrific 
crash. The clouds appeared hanging on the trees in a black mass, 
while all around us was enveloped in a dense fog. Much as I like 
to see a thunder-storm, this made me fear its dreadful effects, more 
especially after seeing so many larches shivered during our day’s 
ride. To remove was impossible; we must remain and trust in 
Providence for protection. In about half an hour the storm pass- 
ed off toward the mountains, among which it echoed with fearful 
grandeur. 

Soon, however, it was returning, when I marked the time be- 
tween the flash and report with intense anxiety. Each few min- 
utes brought these dreadful clouds nearer, until they were again 
directly over us, and the storm once more raged with all its fury. 
The lightning appeared to come from the tops of the trees, tinging 
the forest and all around with a pale blue light. This caused ev- 
ery man to sit up: the Russians were crossing themselves, but the 
Kalmucks sat smoking their short pipes perfectly calm. It was 
only when two of our horses broke loose that these men showed 
the slightest emotion; they then sprung up and secured the poor 
beasts while they stood trembling with fear. The flashes were 
now incessant; thick streams appeared darting through the branch- 
es, and the thunder positively shook the ground; I could feel it 
tremble with each crash. So long as memory lasts I shall never 
forget the effect of this fearful night. I doubt if any man slept. 
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At six o’clock we left our encampment, the thunder still rolling. 
From this place our track was down the north bank of the River 
Koksa to the Katounaia, forty versts away. Our ride was over 
a steppe for about thirty versts, having a chain -of mountains to 
the south covered with snow, which gave a cold and winterly as- 
pect to the upper region, while the forests and steppes beneath 
were clothed in their rich autumnal foliage. 

The Kalmucks who inhabit these steppes have large herds of 
horses, oxen, and many sheep. Some of the men are fine fellows, 
and perfect Nimrods; they live by the chase, spending months in 
the mountains quite alone. I ever found these hunters faithful, 
honest, and brave. I have slept at their balagan, and partaken 
of their venison. A city alderman would be horrified to see the 
haunch of a fine buck cut into small pieces an inch square and 
half an inch thick, through twenty of which a sharp-pointed stick 
is run, and the thick end stuck into the ground in a leaning posi- 
tion near the fire. Every man here is his own cook, and attends 
to the roast. The upper piece is first done, when it is slipped off, 
dipped in salt, and eaten quite hot, without currant jelly. 

Shortly after midday we reached the village of Kokstschinskol, 
standing near the junction of the rivers Koksa’‘and Katounaia, at 
the head of the valley of Ouemonia, a beautiful spot, through 
which the Katounaia rolls its rapid flood. High mountains sur- 
round this little plain, rearing their jagged peaks far into the clouds, 
and apparently shutting up the valley at both ends. Here is good 
pasturage for horses and cattle, and the mountain slopes on the 
north produce excellent crops of wheat and rye. Two villages in 
this valley are occupied by Russian peasants, who live by their 
agricultural produce and hunting, and many sable-skins are ob- 
tained in the neighboring mountains. Four years ago I visited 
this place, and the peasants recognized and were delighted to see 
me. Continuing our ride down the valley, we reached Ouemonia 
Lake in the afternoon, the last village in the Altai. 

Immediately on my arrival I sent for the Startioner, and order- 
ed him to provide me with a sufficient number of men and horses 
to go to the source of the Katounaia and the Bielouka, the highest 
point in the Altai chain. This was Monday evening; the men 
and horses were promised to be ready on Wednesday morning. 
It was arranged that I should have six Kalmucks and two Rus- 
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sians, one of them the great hunter of the village. During the 
evening several peasants came to advise me not to attempt the 
journey, as it was too late in the season. I admitted that it would 
have been better to have undertaken it earlier, but assured them 
that it was not only possible, but that it must be done, therefore 
any further arguments would be useless. This determination I 
perceived had become imperative, otherwise I should. have had to 
endure a dozen different narratives of the horrors of the journey. 
Tuesday was rainy, with a strong wind, and snow was on the tops 
of the lower mountains. Though an unpromising day, I urged on 
the preparations. The hunter came to me; he, at least, was not 
daunted ; indeed, thought we should have better weather. As he 
would command the party, I ordered him to have the men and 
horses in the yard at daybreak. When he saw the kegs of wod- 
ky, his eyes sparkled with delight, observing which, I gave him a 
glass, and it made him set about the work in good earnest. 

On Wednesday, very soon after it was light, the Kalmucks rode 
into the yard with the horses. The rain had ceased, and at seven 
o’clock we sprung into our saddles and rode away, my little band 
consisting of two Russians from the village, six Kalmucks, my 
man from Barnaoul, and myself —§in all, ten men, with sixteen 
horses and one dog; not a very jovial band, certainly, for several 
looked up at the snowy peaks over which we must ride with evi- 
dent feelings of horror; indeed, my man would have bolted had 
not the fear of the birch conquered his dread of the snow above 
us. The people of the village gave us their prayers and a bless- 
ing, and the Russians stopped to cross themselves. - 

Our path was over a little steppe about five or six versts long, 
which runs up into the mountains toward the south. Having 
passed this, we entered a thick forest, which clothes all the lower 
region with magnificent timber, consisting of cedar, pine, birch, 
and poplar: here began our ascent of the first chain. After rid- 
ing about four hours the rain commenced pouring down in tor- 
rents, with a strong wind blowing, which we only heard as it 
roared over the tops of the trees, while before us rose a rugged 
mountain quite destitute of wood, where we should have the full 
force of the storm without the slightest shelter. . 

Having reached the edge of the forest, we continued our ride up 
the bare mountain side. What a change! we had a strong wind, . 
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with rain and sleet driving into our faces, and penetrating our 
clothing in a few minutes. We pushed onward, and reached a 
small plateau five or six versts in length. Over this we rode at 
a sharp trot, with the gale blowing in our teeth, and reached the 
last straggling cedars, growing amid fallen rocks, that were thrown 
about in the wildest confusion. We were now at the foot of a 
very high mountain, over which lay our track. Its summit was 
covered with clouds, beneath which we could see the snow falling 
fast. Our guide pulled up his horse, and said it was quite impos- 
sible to cross the mountain in such weather, and proposed that we 
should seek a sheltered spot and dine. We therefore turned our 
horses, descended into a little glen, where grew some large cedars, 
under which we soon made ourselves comfortable by a rousing fire. 

About three o’clock, the .storm clearing off, I ordered a quick 
march, and we rode on again in a cold, cutting wind, which made 
our wet clothing feel any thing but comfortable. We reached the 
chaos of rocks and began to ascend; but our progress was very 
slow, in consequence of our having to wind among, and often over, 
huge masses of fallen granite and jasper. The cedars, which ap- 
peared small at a distance, were truly giants of the forest, their 
mighty trunks and branches towering up to a great height, while 
their gnarled roots were twisted about among the rocks like huge 
serpents petrified in the act of crawling from the ground. 

After passing this belt of trees—the last struggling efforts of 
timber to maintain its place among rocks and snow—we began to 
climb the mountain in earnest. This was a most tedious opera- 
tion, for great rocks, hurled down from the crags, appeared hang- 
ing so insecurely that the slightest touch would be sufficient to 
put them in motion and crush every one in their path. In some 
places we had to ride along narrow ledges, where a stumble from 
our careful and patient animals would have sent us many hundred 
feet beneath, when our lives and journey would be ended in a few 
moments. A ride of near two hours brought us to the summit, 
whence we had a magnificent view of the valley of the River Ka- 
tounaia and the mountains to the north. We were now in a win- 
try region, while in the deep valleys there was summer in all her 
beauty of foliage and flowers. 

Our ride was over a high plateau, on which rose up mighty 
rocks, rugged and picturesque, the remains of high peaks old Fa- 
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ther Time is constantly mowing down. It is impossible to look 
upon these vast masses without wonder and astonishment. They 
are silent preachers, that carry the imagination back through thou- 
sands of ages to a period long before animal life had its existence 
on our planet, and make the mind reflect on the tremendous pow- 
er which heaved up their rugged forms. They often, as already 
stated, present the appearance of ancient castles, well suited for 
the residence of genii and demons. Looking southward, we saw 
several high mountain peaks covered with eternal snow, and among 
them my guide said we should have to seek our track. They now 
appeared close to us, their white forms being cut out against a 
deep black sky. 

A consultation was held between the hunter and the chief of 
the Kalmucks; then I was assured that we must ride fast, or we 
should be caught in a great storm, and not be able to find our way 
down into the valley on the other side. The appearance on the 
mountains denoted what was coming; therefore our horses were 
put into a gallop, rough as the ground was, and we watched with 
anxiety the approaching tempest. After riding about an hour 
without once drawing rein, we began to descend into the valley of 
the Tschugash. Even the animals seemed to perceive and dread 
the approaching tempest. We pulled up at the head of the val- 
ley, and it was only by holding the reins tight we could keep our 
steeds still; indeed, the moment my horse felt the reins slackened 
he dashed off, followed by the others. . 

All the high peaks around were now enveloped in dense black 
clouds, giving a fearful aspect to the scene before us. ‘The forest 
was still several versts distant, and this both men and horses were 
anxious to reach. At length we heard the roaring of the winds 
as it came up the valley—a certain harbinger of a good drenching. 
We had not gone far when the tempest met us, nearly lifting us 

_ off our saddles, and the next minute the snow almost blinded us. 
Notwithstanding this, our horses hurried on, and soon brought us 
into the shelter of the trees near the banks of the river, along 
which we rode slowly, seeking a place on which to rest. We had 
not gone far when we found a thick group of cedars, affording am- 
ple shelter, and a good supply of firewood, with plenty of grass 
close at hand. | 

All hands went to work right willingly to house us for the 
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night, some making a fire, others fixing up our canvas coverings, 
unloading the horses, and sundry other matters necessary for our 
night’s encampment. We had scarcely got the tent up when the 
rain poured down, not in drops, but in streams. After making 
every thing snug by stopping the wind out at one place with 
branches, at another with a wet coat, and at a third with my sad- 
dle-cloth, I sat down, enjoyed my usual refreshment, and listened 
to the roaring of the wind with a degree of satisfaction that can 
much more easily be imagined than described. The horses were 
picketed close to the encampment, as both the hunter and the 
Kalmucks thought the bears might pay us a visit, and leave us 

minus a steed in the morning. A good fire was kept up, and our 
rifles placed at hand in case of need. We slept, however, in peace. 

A fog prevented our starting early, but about seven o’clock the 
sun’s rays penetrated through the mist, and sent a flood of light 
into the hitherto gloomy valley. We were soon on horseback, 
wending our way toward the lake near the source of the Tschu- 
gash. It is a wild and gloomy spot; still, it had great charms 
for me, and I have endeavored to give the effect under which I 
have seen it just at dawn of day, when I have been out in search 
of the alain, or large stag. The opposite view will give an idea 
of this wild country. 

After sketching the lake I continued my course, crossing an- 
other very high ridge, on which we found new snow up to the 
knees of our horses. Clouds were still hanging on the high sum- 
mits to the southward; now and then floating masses rolled up 
the mountain sides, and exposed for a few minutes the wild and 
rugged scenery which lay hid under that misty veil. In short, the 
mountains became coquettish; at one moment the misty shroud 
was lifted sufficiently high to show all the beauties that peeped 
from the skirts of the hills, and then the fleecy garments were 
dropped with such a modest grace that fancy pictured innumerable 
hidden charms. After watching for several minutes with intense 
interest these curious effects, a gentle breeze wafted the misty veil 
from the forms it had concealed, and left them exposed in all their 
original beauty. Suddenly a gleam of sunshine lighted up these 
dazzling features; in a few minutes a shade as of sadness passed 
over them, and again the misty folds covered the objects I was 


longing to portray. 
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It was now time to proceed onward, and seek other scenes 
equally worthy of a place in my sketch-book, and fortune might 
perhaps favor me in the next valley. Our ride was over a lofty 
region, just below the line of perpetual snow, and above the region 
of vegetation. Not a blade of grass or a branch of moss was to 
be*seen on this dreary place. Dark purple slate and patches of 
snow formed all the eye had to rest upon. A ride of somewhat 
more than an hour brought us to the brink of the abrupt descent 
into the narrow valley of the Arriga. 

The clouds were rising from below and swept over us, obscur- — 
ing every thing around; this brought us to a dead stand, for to 
proceed was impossible, as’ we were close upon precipices many 
hundred feet high. At last the sun burst through, and the clouds 
rolling off, a magnificent view lay before us, spread out like a map. 
Almost close under our feet lay the deep valley, with the little 
river Arriga winding along like a thread of silver; and high above 
us rose peaks of slate, sharp and jagged. To the westward we 
looked over many ridges to the Cholsoun, now clothed in its win- 
ter garment of pure white. On the south and southeast were the 
summits which are assembled round the Bielouka, all of which 
were decked in their mantles of snow. This was both curious 
and interesting: the deep valleys were still covered with grass 
and flowers blooming in all their beauty. Rich green and yellow 
foliage was waving on the trees, some not yet tinged with their 
autumn tints. 

Looking over this sea of mountains, I observed the tops of the 
lower ranges colored with brown and green. The next summits 
also showed little vegetation, still they were tinted in brown, green, 
and purple. A little higher, and vegetation ceased ; then came the 
line of snow perfectly level over the whole chain. Each region 
was distinctly defined, which enabled me to judge of the height of 
many summits over which I had traveled at different periods. 

Tt was now discovered that we had struck upon the valley of 
the Arriga at a point where it was utterly impossible to descend ; 
this compelled us to turn to the west; and after riding about three 
versts we found a deer-track, and succeeded in reaching the bot- 
tom in safety, although many parts were extremely difficult. 

Having sketched two views on this picturesque spot, we crossed 
a low wooded ridge, and then turned up into a most rugged pass. 
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To the south the mountain rose probably twelve to fifteen hund- 
red feet, very abrupt, and broken into crags, down which the water 
came tumbling in many a sparkling stream. Day was waning fast 
long before we reached the head of the pass. I had delayed our 
march by sketching, but all the men, except two Kalmucks, had 
gone forward to prepare our night’s lodging. Just at dark we saw 
a large fire blazing at about a verst distant, which we were not 
long reaching; there a snug berth had been selected under some 
tall trees; the tents were pitched, and every thing made ready for 
my evening meal. The men were all cooking, and some venison 
chops were placed before me, our hunter having shot a fine deer 
near our resting-place. What with venison and wodky, the poor 
fellows made a glorious feast, singing songs until a late hour. 
Such savage scenery, with such wild music, would have satisfied 
a Salvator Rosa or a Callot. 

Again day broke with a fog in the valley, but to go on before 
it cleared was impossible. As the sun rose we could see the va- 
por gradually diminishing, or, as the men said, ‘“‘ being eat up by 
the sun.” About seven o’clock we rode up the bank of the Ar 
riga, and in half an hour were at its source, which is a small cir- 
cular basin of about thirty feet in diameter at the foot of a preci- 
" pice seven or eight hundred feet high. The basin is deep, with 
white stones at the bottom; and the water, clear as crystal, rises 
from a spring, runs out in a good stream, and tumbles down in 
many little falls. In front of us a mountain stopped up the pass, 
rising very high, and the upper part deep in snow. To scale it 
was far from easy, but must be attempted. Our Kalmuck—Yep- 
ta—took the lead, and I followed on his zigzag track. It was 
curious to see us all in motion on the mountain side; our turn- 
ings far exceeded a hundred, I am certain, as we were more than 
an hour reaching the summit—a mere ridge, not twenty-five feet 
wide, having a descent even more abrupt. From this point a 
grand and wild scene was before us; high peaks of dark slate 
rose to a great elevation, with patches of snow and ice filling up 
the clefts, while far below us lay the little valley of the Mein, 
smiling in its summer garb. I met on the ridge blocks of a beau- 
tiful dark green jasper, and some in the crags we passed in our 
descent to the Mein. 

Our ascent to the ridge was difficult, but this was much more 
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SO; indeed, it requires good mountain training to enable a man to 
sit coolly on horseback in such a place. After riding in a zigzag 
direction to the depth of more than a thousand feet, we found it 
less abrupt, and rode to the bottom without farther difficulty. 
The river has its source in a small lake at the foot of some black- 
looking crags, reaching far above the snow-line, and winds its 
course through a morass which has ages ago been a lake, formed 
by a mass of rocks that cross the valley more than a hundred feet 
above its bed. A narrow passage has been broken through these 
rocks, most probably by some convulsion, as the water could not 
have cut it down in such a manner. The little river rushes 
through this chasm, and forms a beautiful fall of about fifty. feet 
in height. At the head of the diminutive lake there is a small 
waterfall, which comes down from the high precipices in one leap 
at least five hundred feet. When the wind is sweeping over the 
falling water it has a beautiful effect; sometimes it appears hang- 
ing over the dark rocks like a veil fluttering in the breeze. 

Most of the rocks here are slate, some of a purple, and some of 
a greenish blue. I also discovered some splendid jaspers ; one 
a deep green, with white or cream-colored veins, and another a 
deep red. 
It was exceedingly hot among the rocks. While sketching I 
sat in the full blaze of the sun, and was almost broiled. In the 
height of summer the heat is fearful in most of these little valleys, 
and the vegetation becomes equally as luxuriant as in a tropical 
clime. Our horses having rested, we began to cross another 
chain, but this time rode over a mossy turf. Shortly after noon 
we reached a point whence we looked down upon the Kara-goll, 
or black lake, its waters appearing of a deep emerald green: this 
effect is not produced by surrounding verdure, as it is nearly en- 
compassed by high mountains, and crags of yellowish and red 
granite, that rise up into the region of eternal snow, while at the 
upper end there is an enormous mass of dark basaltic rocks, and 
their deep gray color contrasts beautifully with the yellow castel- 
lated forms at their base. On the opposite side of the lake there _ 
are high precipices of granite, and beyond these are mountains 
with the snow of ages. 

On reaching the shore the water appeared quite black, which 
agrees with the Kalmuck name, at the same time I observed that 
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it was beautifully clear: we could see large fish playing at a 
great depth below the surface. The Cossacks come here from the 
pickets to fish in the winter, when the water is frozen, and large 
numbers of talmane are caught. The hunter told me that he was 
present with several Cossacks who had been sent to sound the 
lake ; their lines, when united, were five hundred sargens (3500 
feet), and with these they did not reach the bottom. That it is 
very deep I have no doubt, though not inclined to place confidence 
in their measurements. 

Having finished my sketches and dined, we forded the Karra- 
sou, or black water, a large stream which runs from the lake, and 
then crossed a very picturesque valley, where the Chinese had 
formerly one of their pickets, now far removed from this spot. 
Our track was through a thickly-wooded region, extending over 
the lower range of mountains down to the Katounaia, and a ride 
of three hours brought us to the River Bi-tchuc-too. We had 
changed from summer to winter three times in the course of our 
day’s ride; such sudden variations of temperature are far from 
agreeable. 

On a bright sunny morning, after riding up the valley a short 
distance, we turned to the south, and began to ascend a very steep 
and high mountain, from which I expected to see the Bielouka. 
At first we rode over a fine grassy slope covered with flowers: 
red and yellow primula, deep blue salvia, yellow and purple tris, 
red and white dianthus, dark blue and white gentiana, with white 
and blue aguilegia in large patches. We passed through these 
beds, ascended to the region of moss and lichens, and in little more 
than two hours were riding over eternal snow, in some places sol- 
id and almost ice. Although very warm while in the sun, the 
moment we passed into the shade cast over us by one of the higher 
summits the wind seemed to cut through us. We pushed on and 
reached the summit, when I found we were standing on a rocky 
crest far above all the mountains to the west of the Katounaia; 
even the highest summits of the Cholsoun were far beneath our 
feet. A grand scene was spread out before us, the foreground, a 
ridge of gigantic granite crags, covered in part with mosses of al- 
most every hue, contrasting finely with the snowy summits near 
us. Ridges and snowy peaks were rising in all directions, ap- 
pearing like the waves of a stormy ocean suddenly congealed, and 
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receding in beautiful gradations down to the steppes of Chinese 
Tartary, which at this distance looked like a sea of vapor. 

Again we were disappointed ; the Bielouka was not visible from 
the ridge on which we stood; other high summits intervened and 
shut out our view. We rode along the crest of the mountain for’ 
about two versts, and then descended into a little valley, in the 
bottom of which lay several small lakes. There were neither 
trees nor shrubs in this place; short mossy grass was growing in 
patches on the scanty soil, and sharp edges of slate were standing 
up, showing that the strata had been heaved into a perpendicular 
position. To the south rose half a@ mountain in a precipice of 
not less than two thousand five hundred feet above the lakes, 
while on the north side, at a distance of about nine hundred yards, 
are cliffs corresponding in outline to those opposite. Between 
these precipices, at the head of the valley, a vast dome-like form 
rises, and beyond are seen high snowy peaks, shooting up far into 
the clear blue sky. Huge fragments of slate, which have fallen 
from the south side, are lying scattered in wild confusion, forming 
@ very appropriate foreground to this scene of desolation. This 
is one of the works of nature which must be seen to understand 
its vast and gloomy grandeur. Only a faint idea of this scene 
can be conveyed, even when painted on a large scale. 

A ride of near an hour brought us to the head of the valley and 
to the enormous dome. From a distance the curve on its sides 
appeared regular; but we now found it consisted of huge blocks 
of slate and granite, over which it was utterly impossible to take 
our horses. By riding up the north side of the valley there ap- 
peared a probability of our getting over, as a grassy slope extend- 
ed nearly to the top. Along the south side we could not proceed ; 
one of our men had made an attempt, and was stopped by a prec- 
ipice about fifty feet high. We therefore turned our horses up a 
steep ascent toward the cliffs on the north, and succeeded in reach- 
ing the top of the dome. It was a most singular place—a com- 
plete chaos of granite, slate, jasper, and porphyry, heaped up in 
the utmost confusion, over which it was impossible to take the 
horses. All the men, excepting Yepta and the hunter, were sent 
to try and get them along near the base of the cliffs, meeting us 
at the opposite side, while we three crossed this wonderful spot. 
After scrambling over large blocks, we stood on what appeared to 
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be the outward rim of a vast circle, formed by a confused mass of 
rocks thrown together in the wildest manner, about twenty yards 
broad, from which the stones sloped down into a great bowl or 
crater, from three to four hundred yards in diameter, and about 
fifty feet deep. This was covered with blocks of stone of every 
size, from a cube of twelve inches to a mass weighing fifty tons. 
They were in such disorder that we found it difficult to cross; im- 
deed, it was a work of time and of considerable risk to our limbs. 
Standing on the brim, I examined the precipices on either side, 
and could not help concluding that the mountain had been burst 
asunder by this mass of matter when heaved up. It took us near 
two hours to reach ground over which we could ride. It was not 
long before our horses arrived, when the men assured me that they 
had despaired of ever getting them safely over such a rugged place. 
‘To return by this route would have been regarded as madness; 
we had, therefore, to seek another track. 

We continued our journey along the side of a steep mountain, 
still traveling southward, to strike on the Katounaia up toward 
its source, and, after riding eight or ten versts, began our descent 
toward the River Tourgan, passing over a bleak and desolate coun- 
try. The river on which we intended to encamp we observed run- 
ning like a small silver ribbon far away in a wooded valley, and 
at a great depth below us. Every half hour brought us into a 
warmer region ; at length, after a long ride, we reached the woods, 
and found ourselves in a summer temperature, which both men 
and animals found agreeable, after a cold ride of such duration. 
The valley had long been in deep shade, but just as we reached 
the river the sun was tipping the snowy peaks with his crimson 
light; this gradually faded away, and all below was obscured in 
gloom. We pitched our tents in a sheltered spot on the bank of a 
roaring torrent, and it was not long before we lighted up the dark- 
ness by a glorious blaze, which spread its red glare on all objects 
around. The rocky crater over which we had passed was the sub- 
ject of conversation round our camp-fire. The Kalmucks say 
that Shaitan inhabits this singular spot, which to them is a place 
of dread: they have an idea that something fearful has happen- 
ed there. : 

From this place our ride was along a craggy summit with nee- 
dle-like rocks rising out of the snow, the accumulation of ages 
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Over this we had to find our way, and many a weary verst we 
traveled. At length we were stopped by a deep mountain gorge, 
into which we descended with very great difficulty. There we 
found a torrent issuing from beneath ice and snow, and not far 
from this there was a hot spring bubbling up into a basin formed 
in the granite rocks. This was, indeed, a scene of desolation, for, 
as the sun never penetrates this chasm, there was not a blade of 
grass or a sprig of moss on the spot. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ASCENT OF THE BIELOUKA. 


THE latter part of the night had been extremely cold, and the 
grass was now covered with a thick white frost, which made every 
thing look winterly. Before the sun’s rays reached into the val- 
ley, we mounted and continued our journey down the bank of the 
Tourgan. This little river runs in a rocky bed, leaping and foam- 
ing in innumerable cascades. After riding about three versts, and 
making several vain attempts to ford, we succeeded. ‘There is 
nothing either fine or picturesque in this valley, as the mountain 
slopes are gradual and unbroken. We had not gone far after 
crossing the stream when we came to a point which afforded us a 
peep at the mountains on the south side of the Katounaia, and the 
snowy peaks beyond. By this time the sun was sufficiently high 
to shine upon this valley in his full splendor, and the change was 
exceedingly agreeable in temperature—it was, in the space of a 
few minutes, from winter to summer. As we descended the val- 
ley the slate rocks began to appear, rising from fifty to one hund- 
red feet above the green sward over which we were riding. Pres- 
ently the river made a turn and flowed close at their base. Yepta, 
the Kalmuck, said that this was the only place at which we could 
ford the rapid stream, and here it was very difficult. We stood 
on the high bank a few minutes, and surveyed the boiling and 
rushing water beneath, while immediately above were a succession 
of small falls, varying from six to ten feet in height. At the bot- 
tom of the last there was a rapid extending about twenty paces 
down the river; then came another fall of greater depth; after 
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which the torrent rushes onward over large stones until it joins the 
Katounaia. Across this rapid, between the falls, we had to make 
our passage, not one at a time, but five abreast, otherwise we should 
be swept away. As we could only descend the rocky bank in sin- 
gle file, and scarcely find room at the bottom for our horses to 
stand upon, it was no easy matter to form our party before plung- 
ing into the foaming water. Yepta was the first to descend; I 
followed; then came three others, with two led horses. To go 
straight across was impossible ; we could only land on some shelv- 
ing rocks a few paces above the lower fall. The brave Yepta gave 
the word, and we rode into the rushing water knee to knee. Our 
horses walked slowly and steadily on as the water dashed up their 
sides; instinct making them aware of the danger, they kept their 
heads straight across the stream. The distance we forded was not 
more than twenty paces, but we were at least five minutes doing 
it, and it was with no small satisfaction that we found ourselves 
standing on the rocks, some twenty feet above the water, wishing 
as safe a passage to our friends. When I saw them drawn up on 
the little bank, and then dash into the stream, I felt the danger of 
their position more than when crossing myself. Their horses 
breasted the torrent bravely, and all were safely landed ; the dog 
was placed on one of the pack-horses, where he lay between the 
bags in perfect security. I am certain that every man felt a re- 
_ lief when the enterprise was accomplished, which would have been 
impossible had the water been three inches deeper. 

While engaged sketching this dangerous spot, the hunter re- 
lated to me the following anecdote, which gave a tragical character 
to the scene: I mentioned before that the Chinese had a picket 
near the Kara-goll, and it was by this route the soldiers came to 
relieve their companions and bring their provisions. On one oc- 
casion a party of sixteen men arrived here on their way to join 
their comrades at the Kara-goll. Six rode in abreast, but had 
only gone three or four paces when they found the water unusual- 
ly deep, and the torrent swept them down. In a few moments five 
‘of them went over the fall; one man threw his long rein toward 
his comrades on the bank, which was caught, and by this means 
both man and horse were saved. The other poor fellows and their 
horses were dashed against the rocks and killed almost immediate- 
ly; nor was there a single body of either found. 
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Continuing my ride down the valley, in about two hours I reach- 

ed the River Katounaia, running in a valley about a verst broad, 
and covered with a rich grassy sward. Fine clumps of birches 
and pines are scattered about, while the lower parts of the mount- 
ains on either side are covered with a thick forest of picta and ce- 
dars. Some of these summits are bare rocks, and others reach far 
up into the snowy region. Our track was now up the banks of 
the river, and in about two hours we reached the Tourgan, which 
has its rise in the mountains to the northwest of the Bielouka. 
The view up this valley is very fine: a broad stream comes dash- 
ing over large rocks looking like snow; groups of magnificent ce- 
dars are growing on its banks, intermingled with graceful pendent 
foliage of the birch, colored in rich yellow and orange tints, while 
the poplar has put on every shade of color, from the most beauti- 
ful orange to the deepest crimson. Overtopping these are rocky 
ridges of brown and purple; the more distant mountains take a 
more aérial tone; and beyond, the snowy summits of the chain 
shoot far into the sky, looking like frosted silver against the deep 
ethereal blue. 

Almost immediately after fording the Tourgan we were obliged 
to ford the Katounaia, high precipices rising from the bed of the 
river stopping our onward course. This stream was not difficult 
to cross, although five times as wide as the Tourgan. We pushed 
on toward a point where the valley makes a turn to the northward, 
and here I expected that we should obtain a view of the mountain 
we had traveled so far to see. 1 was the more anxious, as the sky 
was without a cloud, a rare occurrence in these regions at this 
season of the year. Yepta, the hunter, and a Kalmuck, rode on 
with me at a sharp gallop over very rough ground. Having pro- 
ceeded about five versts, we reached the bend in the valley, where 
Bielouka stood before us in all his grandeur. [ lost no time in 
seeking out a good point whence to sketch this monarch of the Al- 
taichain. Adding this to my collection was something important 
gained, although I felt convinced other views might be met with of 
greater sublimity. Yepta and two other Kalmucks started with 
me on a sketching expedition across one of the spurs that run from 
the Bielouka toward the south. Even the lower part of it was ex- 


' tremely steep, which caused us to make many zigzag windings. 


When about half way up, we came to a most effectual barrier—. 
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perpendicular rocks about a hundred feet high. We now turned 
toward the east, riding along the foot of these precipices, and short- 
ly arrived at an opening, but so steep that it was doubtful if we 
could get up on foot. Leaving two Kalumcks with the horses, 
Yepta and myself started, and shortly discovered that it was al- 





most impossible to keep our feet; one slip and a roll to the bottom 
would have been our fate. At last we reached the top, and found 
ourselves on a plateau rising gently for about half a verst to some 
rugged crags, crowned with dwarf cedars; beyond these rose the 
icy summit of Bielouka sparkling in the sun. Turning toward the 
southeast, we had a fine view looking down into the valley of the 
Biela, or White Beryl, which has its source among some high 
peaks of a very picturesque shape. The water in this little river 
has a most peculiar appearance; looking at it from this distance, 
it is like milk tinged with green. The rocks on this mountain are 
slate, of various colors—purple, blue, and light green. I have no 
doubt the latter gives the tint to the water. ; 
The sky was now without a cloud; every mountain top was 
clear, and their outlines beautifully defined. While sketching the 
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valley of the Beryl, the two Kalmucks arrived with our horses; 
they had continued their ride along the foot of the cliffs, and found 
by ascending one of the ravines that they could reach us on the 
little plateau. I was glad, as this would enable us to cross the 
mountain, and return by another route. Having finished my 
sketch, we rode on toward the cliffs, from which we could look 
down into the valley of the Katounaia. On gaining the crest we 
beheld the river running in its deep valley among dark pines, which 
gave a gloomy aspect to the scene. The sun no longer penetrated 
into these depths, although he was shining in full splendor on ev- 
ery thing around us. After riding a short distance, I attained a 
point which afforded me a fine view of Bielouka, a stupendous 
mass, whose mighty crags protrude through the snow and ice of 
ages. It has a singular effect when the sunlight falls on the dif- 
ferent masses of snow, ice, and rocks. The summit of Bielouka 
is formed by two enormous peaks, shored up with innumerable but- 
tresses, which form ravines or small valleys, now filled up with 
glaciers descending to the edge of some fearful precipices, wach 
overhang the valley of the Katounaia. 

The whole of the mountains around this giant of the chain seem 
to be composed of slate; on the lower spurs rich short grass was 
growing, which would have made a fine pasture for thousands of 
sheep. In this grass I found many spring flowers—the red primu- 
la, sweet-scented violet, and several sorts of anemones. Theirs 
will be' but a short life, for in ten or twelve days deep snow will 
cover them for nine or ten months. It is a long winter. Three 
or four hundred feet higher the herbage had almost ceased; sev- 
eral varieties of mosses cover the stony ground and cling to the 
rocks. A little higher, and these are lost—long before we reached 
the top of one of the lower ridges separating the valleys of the Ka- 
tounaia and Beryl. While sketching even in this high region I. 
was attacked by legions of musquitoes: it is seldom they have 
any visitors in this region, Having finished my sketches, I was 
not sorry to move off into a more exposed situation, where the 
breeze dispersed my tormentors. During the time I had been oc- 
cupied, Yepta had crossed the ridge, and discovered that it was ut- 
terly impossible for us to ascend to the Bielouka in that direction. 
We rode slowly down the mountain, that in some parts was exceed- 
ingly steep; and having gone more to the east, we had a fine view 
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down the Biela Beryl, which at the lower end of the valley runs 
through a narrow and very deep gorge where there must be many 
falls, sounds of the roaring water being borne to us on the breeze. 
A little before dark we rode up to our camp, and found a large 
blazing fire; a fine deer had been added to our larder, shot by the 
hunter in one of the valleys not far distant. I gave the men a 
double quantity of wodky, and both Russians and Kalmucks feast- 
ed till a late hour. | 

About two o'clock next morning I was awoke by the hunter 
throwing logs of wood on the fire, when, to my great regret, I dis- 
covered that it was raining fast; the wind was blowing hard, and 
a thick fog driving along, obscuring every thing at a short distance 
from our fire. At nine o’clock the weather improved, the driving 
clouds rolled up the mountain sides, and the rain ceased, notwith- 
standing which, Yepta and the hunter said we should not be able 
to ascend the Bielouka. This induced me to order a march to the 
hot springs on the shore of Racmanskoi Lake, directly south from 
our present position. At ten we were once more in the saddle, 
started across a small ridge, and descended to the Biela Beryl. 
The stream is less than the Katounaia, the water thick and of a 
whitish green, appearing like a clouded beryl, many of which I 
have seen in large crystals. I found the slate in its bed of a light 
green color, some of it very soft; this is the cause of its peculiar- 
ity. A short distance from where we crossed the stream it enters 
a deep and wild gorge, through which it runs over many a fall, the 
roaring of the water being heard to a considerable distance; but 
these falls can neither be visited nor sketched. Not far from the 
view we came upon a rounded mass of purple slate, quite isolated, 
and about eighty feet high. As we approached it had the appear- 
ance of a huge Kourgan or tumulus; I sketched it, and then 
climbed to its dome-like summit; the crevices were filled with 
flowering plants, some still in bloom, and from others I collected 
seed. I discovered a small creeper, with a deep crimson flower of 
‘great beauty. A month earlier this must have been a lovely spot. 

The clouds were gradually rising; all the lower range ot mount- 
ains were clear, and the sun struggling to penetrate the thick can- 
opy above us. Soon after leaving the valley we entered a dense 
forest covering the north side of the mountain which separates 
the Biela and Tcherney Beryls. Huge masses of slate had been 
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hurled from its summit, forming a small chaos, about a verst in 
width, among which large cedars were growing. We made an at- 
tempt to ascend over this heap of ruins, but after an hour’s trial 
were obliged to give it up. Yepta proposed that we should ride 
along the foot of the mountain to the westward; we did so, and 
shortly came to the bed of a mountain torrent nearly dry. Up 
_ this we turned our steps, and bad enough was the road; but, be- 
ing free from trees and underwood, we could avoid the deep holes. 
It is wonderful to look upon the deep channel plowed through the 
mass of huge rocks that have been tossed about and piled up into 
heaps. Enormous trees have been uprooted, thrown across these 
pillars, and form bridges over which Bruin may pass when the tor- 
rent is raging without even wetting his paws. Other large trunks 
have been snapped asunder as if they were mere sticks. In about 
an hour we got over this difficulty, and continued our ride through 
the forest. At a short distance from the summit we passed over a 
small grassy hollow, and then crossed the ridge. Before descend- 
ing we waited a short time, hoping the clouds would clear away 
from the top of Bielouka and let us have a peep at his snowy crest. 
But the mass of vapor continued to shroud him in its misty folds. 

A keen blast made us desirous of a warmer berth in the valley, 
but this was not accomplished until we had had a ride of five or 
six versts over a high plateau, on which not a tree was growing, 
and here we found it bitterly cold. At last we began the descent, 
going for a short distance down a ravine, and then in a zigzag 
course down the mountain side, on which the horses had great dif- 
ficulty in keeping their feet. It was so steep that even on foot no 
man could walk either up or down in a straight course. Having . 
reached the bottom, we were soon on the bank of the Tcherney 
Beryl, which runs in a picturesque channel formed in the slate 
rocks. ‘The water in this river is as clear as crystal, but with a 
greenish tinge; the deep purple mountains from which it comes, 
and the dark slate over which it runs, may perhaps have given it 
the name of Black Beryl. It has its source in a small black-look- 
ing lake between high mountains, shortly after flowing from which 
it is lost under some high rocks, and comes to daylight again on 
the opposite side of a spur from one of the mountains, which runs 
into the small valley; its subterranean course is several versts in 
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After leaving this river we had a rugged and rocky mountain to 
pass, and the ascent was made with great difficulty over steep and 
stony places. About midday we reached some large rocks jutting 
out of the ground, among which I secured several choice specimens 
of jasper; blocks of considerable dimensions could be obtained 
here. On the summit I found some beautiful aventurine, equal if 
not superior to the best I have seen from Taganai in the South 
Oural. The top appears like a vast heap of ruins, not a block of 
stone lying in its original position. The devastation extends over 
a space half a verst in breadth, and not less than three versts in 
length; how it has been caused I am at a loss to conjecture. The 
horses were sent round, and I scrambled over these rocks on foot, 
shortly after passing which we began to descend to the lake. The 
warm springs were instantly recognized by the steam arising from 
them, and the water of the lake appeared black as it lay in the 
deep rocky gorge. There is rich pasture extending from these 
springs down the narrow valley for seven or eight hundred paces, 
when it is lost in a thick wood, through which the waters of the 
lake flow to the west, and ultimately into the Biela Beryl. Cross- 
ing this, near to the hot springs, we made our way through a thick 
wood, on the skirts of which, very snugly encamped, were four Kal- 
mucks and a woman, from the upper valley of the Tschoulishman. 
It was with no little surprise they saw our party burst through 
the thick underwood. We merely saluted them and rode on to 
the shore of the lake, where we encamped under some fine picta- 
trees, in front of which there was a sandy beach eight or ten paces 
wide, stretching to the opposite side of the lake. Having flushed 
a woodcock near our encamping ground while the men were pitch- 
ing the tent and making the other preparations for the night, I 
took my gun and the dog and rambled along the skirts of the for- 
est, and in less than an hour I brought in five of these birds. The 
Kalmucks and the woman had joined our party, and were sitting 
cosily round the fire. About twenty paces from my tent and ten 
from the lake, two hot springs bubbled up, the water so hot that 
I could not keep my hand in it; from this I went to the bath 
which the Kalmucks have made: it is four feet deep, seven feet 
long, and five feet wide. Several springs run into it, from which 
the water overflows into the lake. At a short distance from the 
bath there is another place where the water rises rapidly; in a 
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space of fifty feet in diameter there are more than a hundred little 
jets boiling up. I sat down on a stone near the middle of this 
spot, and soon found it would give me a vapor-bath. The Kal- 
mucks from the Tschoulishman had been staying here thirteen 
days; when they arrived there were eight Kirghis from the steppe 
near Ilka Aral-Nor, but these had left two days before we arrived. 
I regretted this much, as I might have met some old acquaint- 
ances. From what I could learn, the bath is frequented by many 
people during the summer. Wild as the place is, I must own it 
is far more to my taste than the fashionable gambling mud baths 
of Germany. 

As the day closed in dark ‘loads gathered round some of the 
high summits, betokening bad weather, and a cold wind rushed 
down the mountain ravines and swept over the lake in gusts. 
Yepta had a large quantity of fuel collected to keep up the fire 
through the night, as he said it would be cold and stormy, and 
every precaution was taken to secure the tents and afford us shel- 
ter. Soon after dark we could hear the roaring of the wind in 
the forest above; nor was it long in paying us a visit, and lash- 
ing the lake into a fury. The water was driven close up to our 
fire; presently it began to snow fast, and in a very short time all 
around was wrapped in a wintry mantle. 

While sitting at breakfast next morning our neighbors called 
to announce their departure, fearing they might be stopped in the 
mountains by a heavy fall of snow. They advised us to leave a as 
goon as possible, nor were we inclined to delay. 

Five versts from the lake we came to the point where the Kal- 
mucks turned to the east, and our route was directly north. We 
saw them upon one of the ridges about a verst distant. Both 
parties stopped for two or three minutes, then they descended be- 
low the rocks, and we beheld them no more. While crossing the 
high plateau we had a snowstorm and a great wind, rendering our 
ride very disagreeable, and almost blinding us. In six hours aft- 
er leaving the lake we were sitting at our old encampment on the 
spur of the Bielouka, where we dined and made ourselves comfort- 
able before a good fire; but a more one resting-place having 
been proposed, we were once more facing the storm, which had 
now become sleet and rain, and about an hour before dark we ar- 
rived at a capital place, sheltered by rocks and trees. 
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The stormy night brought forth a bright morning, and as we 
left our encampment the white snowy peaks of Bielouka became 
brighter every minute, showing us that the sun was rising; nor 
was it long before they were tipped with his dazzling light, while 
we were obscured in a cold and deep gray shadow. The valley 
gradually became narrower as we advanced, the cedar and picta 
trees growing on the banks of the river in some places filling it 
up; the sides were abrupt, in some parts nearly perpendicular. 
On examining the water I found it was thick and of a whitish 
green, exactly like that in the Biela Beryl, proving that both are 
colored in the same way. ride of an hour brought us to a point 
where the Katounaia is divided into two branches, one turning to- 
ward the northwest, the other to the northeast. The latter has 
its source among the glaciers of the Bielouka, and along this we 
continued our ride. We soon reached a point beyond the last 
straggling trees, even in the valley, while the little dwarfs on the 
mountains, which appeared forcing themselves into the region of 
snow, were left far behind us. A very scanty vegetation. was 
growing in the clefts of the slate rocks, but this shortly ceased, 
and we entered upon a scene of desolation, rock and snow. The 
cliffs-on both sides are a light green slate, some of it very hard 
and capable of receiving a fine polish ; other portions are less hard, 
and in places are reduced to the consistency of a soft greenish clay, 
and this it is which colors the Katounaia and Biela Beryl. 

It was impossible to proceed farther on horseback, and we were 
obliged to ascend on foot over the rocks, ice, and snow that block- 
ed up the passage. Our party was now divided, the hunter, Yep- 
ta, and three Kalmucks accompanying me, all ‘good men and 
true.” They carried with them three bottles of wodky, a bottle 
of nalifka, and some cold venison; bread we had none. Onur ri- 
fles and all shooting apparatus were placed under some rocks to 
protect them from wet (we had no fear of thieves stealing our 
arms); above this point they would be useless, as no animals ex- 
ist there. The horses were sent to a place where they could feed, 
and orders given to the two Kalmucks to return with them an 
hour before dark. The other two men were to go to the camp 
and make all ready for our night’s lodgings. A little before ten 
o'clock we began to climb the mass ot ruin before us, the débris 
of an avalanche fallen from the Bielouka during the summer. 
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What an awful crash there must have been when this mighty 
fragment was hurled from near the summit of the mountain, cut- 
ting a broad and deep gap through one of the glaciers, the accus 
mulation of ages, and carrying along in its course huge rocks, torn 
from their native beds by the crystal mass as it rushed on into 
the gorge, where they now lie in a confused heap, filling up the 
narrow space to the height of one hundred and fifty feet; while, 
extending about five hundred yards up the ravine, from beneath 
the blocks of ice and rock the Katounaia issues forth. After 
scrambling over this rugged spot we descended to the little river, 
or rather torrent, running among rocks, and often under ice and 
snow, that have formed natural bridges, beneath which the water 
rushes in many a fall. 

We reached the foot of a glacier in a deep ravine, that extends 
very far up the mountain; from under two small arches in this 
mass of ice the Katounaia gushes forth in two streams, and is 
soon lost again under a bed of snow for a space of several hund- 
red yards. This is the veritable source of the river. 

So far one object of my journey was gained; but the mighty 
precipices of the Bielouka reared their rugged faces several hund- 
_ Ted feet above us, and to ascend up the edge of the glacier was 
impossible. "We sat down on some rocks, and while making our 
midday meal I scanned the towering crags with an anxious wish 
to plant my foot upon them. Presently we turned to the west, 
and entered a fearful-looking gorge, that appeared to lead up into 
the mountain; in this we found vast rocks and ice which had 
fallen from above. Over these we scrambled, often at consider- 
able risk; at length a gleam of hope shot down upon us. The 
ravine terminated in a series of shelving rocks, forming almost an 
inclined plane, at the top of which one of the peaks of the Bie- 
lonka reared its lofty head. This gave us fresh vigor for the toil, 
and our cry was now “Excelsior!” Step after step was climbed 
up a vast stair of nature’s own constructing, which at last landed 
us on the frozen snow. Over this we walked with much difficulty 
for about three hundred paces, when we stood at the base of the 
two high peaks of Bielouka, overlooking every summit of the Altai. 
To the west the vast steppés of the Kirghis stretched till lost in 
hazy distance. To the south were some high peaks, and many 
ridges descending toward the steppes on the east of Nor-Zaisan, 
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and to the Desert of Gobi. Several lakes were visible in the 
mountains and on the distant steppes. Innumerable rivers were 
winding their courses in the deep valleys like a network of silver 
threads. It was a splendid vista, so many snowy peaks starting 
up from the purple ridges and green valleys around them. 

While examining with intense interest the sea of mountains, 
and endeavoring to trace some of the routes by which I had trav- 
eled among them, the piercing blast intimated that it was time to 
move. Going about a hundred paces farther, we found ourselves 
at the head of another glacier, which descends by a deep ravine 
toward the west. Beyond this lay the great hollow between the 
two peaks. This we might reach, but to ascend either was 1m- 
possible. They are cones from eight hundred to a thousand feet 
high, covered with hard frozen snow, with a few points of the 
green slate jutting through. 

Hitherto the sky had been clear except to the northeast, where 
rolling masses of clouds were seen. Now the vapor commenced 
condensing into thick clouds around the peaks above us, which 
caused Yepta and the hunter to urge our immediate return. We 
began to retrace our steps, slowly at first, over the slippery ice and 
snow, After reaching the vast rocky stair our descent was rapid, 
but in some parts we found it much more,difficult than climbing. 
When standing on the spot from which we had first seen the high 
peak, I stopped to take a last look at the loftiest point in the Al- 
tai; but this was denied me. The mountain had put on his robe 
of clouds, which were curling and waving in the breeze as the va- 
por gathered rapidly around his head. Notwithstanding some slip- 
ping and several tumbles, we came down in an hour; the ascent 

had taken more than three. The snow among the rocks enabled 
us to see our old tracks, and kept us away from some of the deep 
chains which would have rendered our descent more difficult, in 
some parts exceedingly dangerous. 

We lost no time in making our way over the wreck of the ava- 
lanche, as the clouds were descending fast; indeed, most of the 
lower mountains were. covered, and to be caught in this valley by 
a fog might prove a serious obstacle to our reaching the camp. 
_Yepta showed more anxiety than I had ever observed before, and 
hastened us onward. We were not long in reaching the spot 
where the Kalmucks were waiting with our horses; then, having 
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secured our arms, we rode rapidly toward our tents. With all our 
hurry, we were caught in a storm of snow, which almost blinded 
us; but it made our canvas home, with the blazing fire, look quite 
comfortable. Morning broke upon us through clouds of snow, 
and we rode slowly down the bank of the Katounaia. As the day 
advanced the storm became worse, which caused us to push on; 
still, our pace was slow, and not till six o’clock did we reach the 
Tourgan. 

The hunter and Yepta advised our fording at the junction of 
the rivers, where the bed was broad and shallow. The water was 
deeper than my men had anticipated, but ford it we must, and that 
without delay. Our horses were drawn up in line on the bank, 
- and then we rode slowly into the stream, which dashed up against 
their sides and on to our saddles. It was only by going in a close 
body that the animals could stand and force their way through the 
torrent. A party of three or four would have been swept away in 
a moment; nor did we accomplish the passage without consider- 
able risk, and all felt a great relief when we stood on the western 
bank and looked back at the rapid flood. Yepta placed a stone 
near the edge of the water to see if it was rising, and in a very 
short time it was covered; had we been a few minutes later, -we 
could not have crossed the torrent. The night continued stormy, 
with a cold wind howling through the forest, making the trees 
bend, and wrenching off their branches, which came tumbling 
down on our tents. All these were intimations not to be misun- 
derstood, and the sooner we were among the Kalmucks on the 
Abbaye Steppe the better. Still, we had a long ride and many. 
high mountains to cross before that warm and sheltered apo could 
be reached. 

I awoke long before daylight, shivering with cold, and found the 
damp clothing frozen, and our fire nearly extinguished. Presently 
one of the men turned out and heaped up a large quantity of fuel, 
which was quickly in a blaze. Just as the day broke we were up 
and preparing for a long ride. In some of the pools the ice was 
half an inch thick, and the wind appeared to cut through us. 
About a verst from our encampment we entered upon a beautiful 
steppe, extending about ten versts, and the Katounaia ran in & 
deep channel close to the mountains on the south side. Along 
its bank fe clumps of trees were growing, giving to the spot a 
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rich pastoral character, inclosed by mountains of greenish slate, 
the lower parts clothed with fine timber, their summits jagged and 
bare. After passing the steppe the valley becomes narrow, with 
a thick forest, through which we found it difficult to force our way. 
We had been struggling in this wilderness two hours nearly when 
we came upon an open space about five hundred yards broad, ex- 
tending from the river to the top of the mountains on the north. 
An avalanche had swept over this spot only a few weeks ago, 
without leaving a tree standing, and very few lying on the ground. 
Beyond we found a morass, which caused us much trouble, and 
great toil to our horses. At this point the valley is bounded on 
both sides by very high slaty prec#pices, up which it was impos- 
sible to ascend, and get out of the quagmire that surrounded us. 

Farther down the valley we came upon a bed of slate rocks ex- 
tending quite across from one mountain to the other. Ages ago 
there had been a splendid waterfall on this spot, with a channel 
sixty feet deep; now the once magnificent fall has become a mere 
rapid. The slate in the mountains and in the valley is still the 
same formation as that on the Bielouka—soft, and of a pale green 
color. After passing these masses the scenery becomes much finer, 
and we enter upon the granite formation, which is thrown up and 
tossed about in a most capricious manner. Huge blocks are strewn 
over the valley, extending into the bed of the river, now become 
a broad stream dashing and foaming among the rocks, creating a 
terrible roar. For many miles the river is one rapid, which looks 
like snow when seen from one of the heights over which we rode. 
About an hour before sunset we arrived at the River Karaoul, 
which runs through a beautiful valley. Here we encamped on a 
most lovely spot—a fine green sward, with clumps of weeping 
birch-trees waving their golden foliage in the breeze; dark cedars 
and pictas extend far up the mountain sides, and these are over- 
topped by granite crags, covered with moss of every hue. 

We had descended from the wintry region into summer. Many 
flowers were still in full bloom; the grayling were springing at 
the flies which sported over the pools, and several broods of ducks 
were swimming on the water. The Kalmucks soon procured us 
a dish of the finny tribe, while the hunter and myself supplied our 
larder with some of the feathered race, on which we all fared sump- 
tuously. Large blazing fires were made, and a double allowance 
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of grog given to each man, after the hard toil in the snowy regions 
we had just left. These troubles were now forgotten, and my 
companions made the woods resound with their wild songs. Yep- 
ta informed me that he had often hunted the alain on the mount- 
ains a short distance to the northeast of our encampment, and pro- 
posed to guide us over them, descending to the Katounaia at a 
point from which we should find a track down to the mouth of 
the River Koksa. By following this route we should save a day’s 
ride and pass through a new region. I at once decided that this 
should be our line of march in the morning. 

When we rose from our turfy beds the day was just breaking ; 
long streaks of yellow rays were shooting up beyond the gray and 
purple crested mountains over which we must ride, while a gloomy 
twilight overshaded all the lower ridges and deep valleys. A very 
short time was spent in eating our frugal meal, when we mounted, 
forded the River Karaoul, and began to ascend the lower ridges. 
When these were crossed we got into a finely-wooded region, ex- 
tending far up the higher slopes. Here we had no track to guide 
us toward the summit, and frequently we found the wood so thick 
that it was exceedingly difficult to penetrate; nor could we get a 
view of any of the peaks above us. 

After riding about two hours we came to a more open place, 
and found a garden of raspberries extending along the mountain 
for three or four versts. The fruit was very large and ripe, and 
could have been gathered in enormous quantities. We had not 
ridden far when we came upon many well-trodden tracks, crossing 
in every direction, made by the bears, who are extremely fond of 
this fruit. 

Having made a most delicious repast, we pushed forward toward 
the summit, still riding through a thick wood, and along the edge 
of a steep descent. The roaring of a mountain torrent was heard 
in the deep valley, but no traces of it could be seen. We had not 
gone far in this dense and tangled forest when other sounds greet- 
ed our ears, which brought some of our horses to a stand in a mo- 
ment. At avery short distance in front of us we could hear some 
animals rushing through the brushwood. Yepta and the hunter 
said they were bears. Our steeds were left with the men, and we 
started on foot in pursuit. In a few minutes we found the track, 
when my two companions discovered that we had disturbed a fe- 
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male and her two cubs. They were running fast, and left us far 
behind. To continue the chase would have been useless, for it 
was impossible to come up with them before they reached the val- 
ley, where, among the slate rocks, broken into rugged crags and 
precipices, they would soon find a hiding-place out of our reach. 

A call from Yepta brought our party to us, when we continued 
our journey up the mountain, and rode out of the forest. For 
about two versts our path was over a fine mossy turf; after pass- 
ing this we entered upon a much more difficult track, through fall- 
en rocks and large patches of snow. From this place we had a 
most dreary and tedious ride. Summit after summit was crossed, 
but not a tree presented itself to vary the dull aspect around us. 
We found several tracks made by the stags, but not a single ani- 
mal. Yepta and the hunter thought we might find them in some 
of the lower valleys, as they had left this region for the winter. 

We still kept riding on, and hour after hour was passed amid 
the rocks and snow. At last we began to descend toward the 
wooded region, and soon obtained a view of the Katounaia run- 
ning in a deep valley three thousand feet below us, and through 
this forest we must descend to the river. We found a track made 
by animals, and followed it downward; but the path, which was 
easy for stags and deer, was difficult for our horses. In many 
places we had to pass over a narrow ledge, with deep precipices 
beneath our feet, often rising high ubove our heads. In one place 
we had to ride over what the Kalmucks call a “‘bomb;” this is a 
narrow ridge of rocks, along which but one horse can pass at a 
time. Should two persons meet on many parts of these bombs, 
one of the horses must be thrown over; they could not pass or 
turn around. As we had now reached the track by which the 
Kalmuck hunters ascend these mountains, Yepta ordered a halt, 
and sent one of his companions on foot to the other end of this 
fearful ridge, hid from our view by some high crags, round which 
we had to ride. In somewhat less than half an hour he returned, 
but without his cap; this had been left to signal to any hunters 
who might come up that a party were crossing the bomb. 

Yepta and the hunter told me to drop the reins on my horse’s 
neck, and he would go over with perfect safety. The former led 
the van; I followed, as desired, at three or four paces behind him. 
For the first twenty yards the sensation was not agreeable. After 
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that I felt perfect confidence in the animal, and was sure, if left to 
himself, he would carry me safely over. The whole distance was 
about five hundred paces, and occupied us about a quarter of an 
hour in crossing. In some places it was fearful to look down; 
on one side the rocks were nearly perpendicular for five or six 
hundred feet, and on the other so steep that no man could stand 
upon them. When over, I turned round and watched the others 
thread their way across; it was truly terrific to look at them on 
the narrow and stony path: one false step, and both horse and 
rider must be hurled into the valley a thousand feet below! These 
are the perils over which the daring sable-hunters often ride. With 
them it is a necessity; they risk it tq obtain food, and not for 
bravado or from foolhardy recklessness, like that of some men who 
ride their horses up and down a staircase.. Kalmuck and Kirghis 
would laugh at such feats. I have seen men who would ride their 
horses along the roof of the highest cathedral in Europe if a plank 
eighteen inches wide were secured along the ridge; nor would they 
require a great wager to induce them to do it; theirs is a continual 
life of danger and hardship, and they never seek it unnecessarily. 

After passing this slaty ridge, which runs across the deep val- 
ley, we descended rapidly through a thick forest of cedars, some 
of them of very large dimensions. Farther down we passed into 
a dense mass of underwood, among which were pines and a few 
larches of immense size, some one hundred and fifty feet in height. 
What splendid masts they would have made! Here they must 
grow and decay, or be shivered by the lightning; perhaps the 
hand of man will never be raised against them. Again we dis- 
turbed a bear: he was seen for a moment as he rushed across the 
narrow track into the thick forest. We could hear the cracking 
of the branches, but to follow him was impossible. Shortly after 
this we descended upon a beautiful grassy plot with clumps of 
birch and mountain ash. Just as we entered a fine buck bound- 
ed past, about fifty paces in front; the dog turned him, when Yep- 
ta and myself fired at the same moment, and he fell: he was 
pierced with two balls. The hunter and two Kalmucks dashed 
off at full speed toward the river. In a few minutes we heard the 
crack of their rifles: two other deer were swimming the river, but 
not one of the balls took effect. We had, however, secured a 
splendid buck, in prime condition. I need not say that my fel- 
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lows made a sumptuous supper, and spent a glorious evening with 
their grog and tobacco. 

This was a favorite haunt of the Kalmuck hunters: it was 2 
fine green spot, about six hundred paces in length, formed by a 
circular indent into the mountains, with high rocks rising up per- 
pendicularly from the river at both ends. The only path in or 
out was the small ravine by which we had entered, while in front 
of us ran the River Katounaia, at this point one hundred and fifty 
yards wide, deep and rapid. Immediately opposite the rocks at 
the lower end of this plot a great ‘‘ parrock” (a succession of falls) 
commenced, extending for about half a mile. The water was 
tumbling and dashing over and among large rocks, making a tre- 
mendous roar. It was not pleasant music, knowing we must cross 
a short distance above it; but no advantage was to be gained by 
brooding over the risk. We enjoyed our supper, and slept as 
soundly as if the river were bridged with granite for our passage 
in the morning. 

The Kalmuck hunters have a canoe here in which they row 
over, but it was secured upon the opposite bank under some bush- 
es. The first thing to be done was to obtain the little boat, and 
carry all our baggage and saddles across. One of the Kalmucks 
undressed and walked as far up the bank as possible, then plunged 
into the stream. This was quite necessary, to avoid being carried 
down into the falls. The man was a strong swimmer; neverthe- 
less, he was floated far down the stream before he reached the op- 
posite shore. His companions had no fear for him, and in a short 
time he launched the canoe and rowed it across. A small quan- 
tity of baggage was placed in it and paddled over by two men, 
and they had to cross many times before all our traps were on 
the opposite bank. At last this was done, and then began the 
difficulty of getting our horses over. 

One little Kalmuck, whom I had named ‘“Chort” (devil) from 
his daring and antics, had been my companion on several different 
rides, and had given me ample proof of his courage. He was 
short in stature, and slightly built, supple in his limbs, and as 
active as a panther. He had a high round head, with a long tuft 
of jet black hair hanging from the crown far down his back, a pair 
of jet black sparkling eyes, and a face so characteristic that it must 
have been handed down to him through several generations. This 
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little fellow had been selected by Yepta to take over the cattle. 
He stripped and mounted one of the horses, when all of them were 
driven up the bank to a place about three hundred yards above 
the falls; beyond this point the bank was too deep for them to 
walk into the water. There was many a run before they were all 
got together to the proper place; they evidently knew that the 
swim would be a difficult one, and were afraid. At last the whole 
sixteen were in the stream, and the little Kalmuck on the last 
horse, on which he kept to the lower side to drive them up. The 
moment a horse was carried below him, he slipped into the water, 
swam to him, laid hold of his tail, sprang upon his back like a 
monkey, and began shouting and driving the rest up the stream. 
This was repeated a dozen times or more before he got them 
across, and he was not more than twenty yards above the falls 
when he landed them all safely. 

I have had much experience among the wild tribes of Asia; I 
have swum rivers with them, and have forded most dangerous 
streams in their company; many brave and daring spirits have 
been my companions, but I have never met the equal of my little 
‘‘ Chort.” | 

Our path was now down the banks of the Katounaia, which 
runs in a narrow valley, with mountains rising above the line of 
vegetation on each side, and from many points the snow-capped 
summits of the higher chain were seen. I added several sketches 
to my collection from different positions in this valley, represent- 
ing scenes of great beauty and grandeur. We had descended to 
a summer climate, in some parts the ground being covered with 
flowers, and the grass green and fresh, like spring. A week or 
ten days later, these valleys, now decked in all their summer beau- 
ty, will be swept over by the wintry blast, and scorched as if a 
fire had passed over them. So sudden are the changes, that I 
have seen the foliage cut down in one night. We have gone to 
sleep around our fire on a fine summer evening, and in the morn- 
ing awoke under a coverlet of six inches of snow. Our ride to- 
day was not a long one, as I found much occupation for my pen- 
cil; indeed, one view looking down the valley to Tigeretzkoi Be- 
lock was exceedingly beautiful, the rich tints of the foliage on the 
lower mountains varying from the deep green of the pines to the 
pale yellow and orange on the birches, consisting of every shade 
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of these colors to red, until they assume the deepest and most 
brilliant crimson. Above these rose up the brown and purple 
crests of the Tchurish Mountains, while beyond, and standing out 
from the rich golden sky, with its fleecy crimson clouds, was Ti- 
geretzskoi, whose rocky and rugged sides were shaded into a misty 
purple, and its summit capped with snow, sparkling like a ruby 
as the sun went down. Even my Kalmucks were not insensible 
to the beauty of this prospect, but to the Russian it presented no 
charm. He has no love for Nature or admiration of her attrac- 
tions. 

A little after sunset we reached the mouth of the River Tachu- 
gash, where it falls into the Katounaia. This is also a most love- 
ly spot; it is sheltered by some very high rocks of fine green and 
purple jasper, their tops fringed with birch and mountain ash, the 
latter covered with bunches of deep scarlet fruit, used in almost 
every dwelling throughout Siberia. The wealthy housewife 
makes a nalifka from it which is considered excellent: it has a 
fine bitter flavor. ‘They make it into a preserve, and some dry 
the fruit in sugar. A delicious salad is also made by placing the 
bunches in large jars, filling them up with vinegar slightly sweet- 
ened with honey: this is found in most cottages. There are very 
few wild fruits which the Siberian does not turn to account, and, 
fortunately for him, his country abounds with them. 

On this spot we were encamped about twenty-five feet above 
the water, and at the head of a great ‘‘ parrock,” or rapid, extend- 
ing about half a verst. The river was narrowed at this point to 
about one hundred yards wide; the bed was a mass of large rocks, 
some of them standing eight or ten feet above the water. Against 
these the torrent rushed with such force that the water was thrown 
up in thick columns of white spray fifteen to twenty feet in height, 
breaking and falling in hundreds of little streams. Other rocks 
were covered, over which the flood rolled and surged in fearful 
eddies, in many parts forming whirlpoola The noise was deaf- 
ening. 

I was sitting sketching on a large rock overhanging the stream, 
when I perceived the little ‘‘Chort,” divested of every rag of 
clothing, walking away from tbe river. The other Kalmucks © 
were standing in a group on the edge of the bank, watching him. 
I could not understand what they were at, but was soon enlight- 
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ened by observing the man run toward the bank and leap into the 
boiling flood. He plunged head foremost, the next moment rose 
to the surface, and was swept past like an arrow, but with his 
head well out of the water, to see the rocks before him. I ex- 
pected to behold him dashed against some of the huge stones, or 
be sucked under by the eddies ; but on he went, like a fish darting 
past. Two of his friends ran along the bank, and were soon left 
behind. I could see him float on for about one hundred yards; 
beyond this he was lost to my sight—I feared forever. It is im- 
possible to describe my feelings during the few minutes I watched 
for him in the comparatively calm water at the bottom of the rap- 
id. Presently, to my great relief, 1 beheld him climb the bank, 
where he sat down on a stone for two or three minutes, when, no- 
ticing my presence, he ran to me laughing. His friends were en- 
chanted, nor did they seemingly think that he had run any risk, 
for they stood around him talking and laughing. Fearing, as he 
did not attempt to dress, that they were urging him to try the feat 
again, I walked up to them to prevent his risking his life a second 
time. 

The hunter translated into Russian his reply to my remon- 
strance: ‘Eta nitchevo Barin; ya ochin lubit!” (It is nothing, 
sir; I love it.) Seeing they had all made up their minds that he 
should do it again, I walked back to the rock, taking out my watch 
to note the time occupied in passing the rapid. Again I saw him 
take the fearful plunge, but this time it was a little higher up the 
river. He shot up out of the water like a duck, looked forward, 
and the next moment went past me as if thrown from a catapult. 

‘In three minutes and twenty-eight seconds I watched him leave 
the water at the bottom of the rapid. Again the fearless fellow 
came running up to me laughing like a schoolboy. 

We had a heavy storm of thunder in the night, with many fear- 
ful flashes of lightning, and the rain poured down in streams, 
against which our canvas and leafy covering formed no protection. 
These storms are certain harbingers of winter. Before daylight a 
council was held by Yepta, the hunter, and the other Kalmucks, 
when it was decided that we should take the shortest route to the 
village of Ouemonia. After a ride of six hours in rain and sun- 
shine, we reached the village about noon, to the great joy of every 
one, the people having already become very anxious on our account. 
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I ordered a man to be sent to Kokstschinskoi to get horses and 
men in readiness for our arrival. The little old woman occupied 
herself in preparing me a dinner, consisting of eggs, potatoes, but- 
ter, and delicious honey, upon which I feasted most sumptuoualy, 
and then said adieu to my companions. They were brave fel- 
lows; I was sorry to part with them, and I think they will not 
soon forget me. Having crossed the Katounaia in a boat, I found 
men and horses ready to take me to. Kokstschinskoi, where we ar- 
rived in about an hour. Here were fresh horses and new com- 
panions, and in less than half an hour we rode out of the village 
and crossed the little steppe. Our horses were put into a sharp 
trot, as I intended to sleep at our old encampment, where we had 
the terrible thunder-storm on my way hither. It was a long ride, 
but the animals were fresh, and carried us briskly over the grassy 
turf. We passed through the forest, then had a gallop over the 
steppe, and a little after nightfall were once more sitting under 
the larches, taking our evening meal. It was a calm night; the 
roaring of the cataracts on the Koksa was heard, sometimes with 
a deafening noise, then the sound came as if breathed in the soft- 
est sigh. This music fell most agreeably on the ear, and soothed 
our spirits. 

Long before daylight the wind was blowing in squalls, accom- 
panied by drenching showers, a state of things far from pleasing. 
As the morning broke we saw all the mountain tops enveloped in 
heavy clouds, which passed rapidly across their sides, sending 
down upon us a sort of Scotch mist, that dampened our clothing, 
but not our spirits. Our morning meal was quickly over, and 
once more we were on our road. At the commencement our ride 
was rather disagreeable, for a pouring rain was driving in our faces; 
but this did not continue long. The clouds began to rise like a 
mighty curtain, and one summit after another appeared, covered 
with its winter garments. We were how leaving the River Koksa 
several versts to the south, and following a track through a num- 
ber of small steppes, lying between picturesque ridges of granite, 
and forming a beautiful landscape. 

After a ride of nine hours a Kalmuck aou/ was seen some seven 
or eight versts to the south. Two of my companions were sent 
to obtain horses for our whole party, and men to act as guides 
to the source of the Tchurish, while we went on to seek for a place 
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on which to encamp for the night. A few versts brought us to the 
River Tschugash, tumbling and leaping in many a cascade down 
a small valley in the mountains which separate these steppes 
from the valley of the Tchurish. A nice wooded spot was select- 
ed for our resting-place, the tents were pitched under some pine- 
trees, and we were soon made snug for the night. The clouds 
were dispersed, and the evening sun was tinging every mountain 
top with his glorious rays, while all below was bathed in misty 
shadow. It was a beautiful calm evening; scarcely a leaf was 
moved; and the smoke from our fires rose up high into the air, 
far above our lofty pines. The thrushes were singing their even- 
ing songs on many a branch, while the call of the reptchick (tree- 
partridge) to its mate was heard in the neighboring forest. This — 
proved fatal to many; I very soon shot sufficient for our supper, 
to the great gratification of my men. I had returned to our camp, 
and was sitting quietly drinking my tea, when five Kalmucks ar- 
rived at full speed, reeling on their horses, quite drunk. My two 
men, with other Kalmucks, followed quickly, bringing horses for 
our journey to-morrow. 

My visitors had come with the hope of getting wodky, but this 
I would not give. I offered a tumbler of tea to the chief, which 
he rejected, and demanded arrak in a very insolent manner. He 
was sitting on the ground directly opposite to me, tall, thin, and 
apparently slight built, with a most unprepossessing countenance, 
rendered almost demoniac by the spirit he had drunk. His broth- 
er, a powerful man, sat beside him, also demanding arrak, but I 
took no notice of him: the other three were the great man’s at- 
tendants, and crouched on their haunches close beside him, ready 
to do his bidding. My men were all engaged with the prepara- 
tions for our supper—some plucking the reptchicks, others broiling 
venison, watching and turning each stick with its long string of 
chops, and every now and then burning their mouths while trying 
to ascertain if the former were cooked. I continued quietly drink- 
ing my tea, yet keeping a sharp eye on my swarthy visitors, who 
were becoming more clamorous in their demands for arrak. I 
knew full well, if their wishes were complied with, they would stay 
the night and give us much trouble. 

The chief slipped his arms out of the sleeves of his kalat, letting 
it drop over his sash, which was tied round his waist. His broth- 
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er and another of his associates followed his example, exposing 
their naked and brawny forms, that looked unpleasantly dark and 
greasy. Whether this was done to intimidate me or to cool them- 
selves, I could not tell; but on one point my mind was quickly 
made up, that they should keep at a respectful distance, the inside 
of their garments swarming with filthy insects. 

The two brothers now spoke together for a few minutes, then 
the chief again bellowed out for avrak, of which I took no notice. 
The man, however, having decided that the affair should not end 
thus, raised his hand and deliberately knocked my tea over, send- 
ing the glass to some paces distant. In a moment, dropping my 
saucer, I returned the compliment, sending him his full length on 
the grass. His bulky brother and myself simultaneously sprung 
to our feet, he trying to get his long knife out of its sheath; but 
before he could accomplish this movement, he also was sent spraw]l- 
ing on the grass. Seeing this unequal conflict, my men lost no 
time in securing the whole party. The chief was placed on his 
horse, and he and his fellows threatened with being tied to the 
trees till morning if they did not leave our camp at once. This 
had its effect; and, finding we were the stronger, they rode away, 
vowing vengeance. It was now decided that the fire should be 
moved into the forest, leaving our tents in the gloom, as a larger 
gang might steal upon us and fire at us from a distance, and their 
rifles were not to be treated with contempt. A sentinel having 
been placed in the shade, to be relieved every hour, we were soon 
sleeping soundly. Long before morning the rain poured down in 
torrents, while a strong wind threatened to rip open our tents and 
scatter the canvas in strips among the bushes. It was quite evi- 
dent that the weather was breaking up, which disturbed me much 
more than the probability of a Kalmuck attack. 

At last the morning broke, and all were busy with preparations 
for our departure; but the wind roared through the forest, and the 
rain and sleet fell thick... Even the lower hills were covered with 
snow, Opposing a complete barrier to our journey across the high 
chain to the source of the Tchurish. I was therefore reluctantly 
compelled to give up this project, and turn in another direction 
toward the Yabagan. Having determined to reach Tchtchulika 
this evening, I began to ascend the mountain which forms the 
watershed between the Abbaye River and the Tchurish. In many 
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parts this was stony and rugged, with large blocks of granite scat- 
tered over the surface, often rendering it difficult riding. From 
the summit of this high ridge we had a view of the mountains on 
the Katounaia, and those around the Bielouka, all deep in snow. 
It was fortunate that we left that wintry region, for a delay of two 
days might have detained us in the mountains, or at least have 
rendered our return both difficult and dangerous. 

We descended through a thick forest, in about two hours reach- 
‘ ed the steppe, and shortly afterward found a Kalmuck aoul, where 
we got fresh horses. With them we galloped on at a dashing pace 
over a smooth grassy steppe toward the northwest, and in about 
two hours were on the bank at the Tchurish. Here we dined and 
rested our steeds, but only for a short time, as we beheld a heavy 
storm gathering in the mountains toward the source of the river. 
I added some splendid specimens of jasper and porphyry to my 
collection from the bed of this stream. Late in the afternoon we 
reached another Kalmuck coud in the Yabagan Steppe, and while 
fresh horses were sought for, I sat down on a rock and sketch- 
ed a beautiful view; but, before I had finished, the rain began to 
pour in torrents. When the men and horses arrived I was com- 
pletely drenched; to my great surprise, only three saddle-horses 
were brought, but these were accompanied by two telagas with 
three horses in each. This mystery was soon explained: these 
little carts had been left here by the villagers, and some of my 
men preferred taking them instead of riding. As this was a mat- 
ter which concerned themselves alone, I did not care to interfere. 
A splendid horse was brought for me; the other two were also 
good, therefore we should be able to go over the ground very fast. 

My companions on horseback were a Russian peasant from 
Kokstschinskoi, and a young Kalmuck from the aoul, with three 
men in each of the telagas. As the rain was pouring down, we 
were anxious to cross the steppe as rapidly as possible, to reach 
the forest about ten versts distant, in which we should find some 
shelter. Our horses consequently started at a gallop, and soon 
left the telagas far behind. We reached the bank of the Tchurish, 
and were riding close to the river, when suddenly a great gust of © 
wind carried the Kalmuck’s cap into the stream. We could not 
recover it; it was lost among the rocks and whirlpools; so on we 
galloped to reach the forest, with the hope of finding shelter from 
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the pelting storm. At length a clump of thick cedars stretched 
out their branches, protecting us effectually from yain and wind. 
Here we remained until the telagas came up; then, as my cloth- 
ing was completely saturated, I deemed it prudent to be again in 
motion, therefore continued my course, listening to the howling of 
the wind among the higher branches. Our pace was a sharp trot, 
and the telagas kept up with us till we reached a torrent at the 
edge of the forest, over which we rode our horses without much 
difficulty ; but the case was different with the little carriages, as 
the men had to seek a place where the banks were not so abrupt 
before they could cross. Here we left them, and proceeded, ex- 
posed to the full force of the storm. After riding a few versts the 
rain changed into snow, and began falling fast, with a great bouran 
blowing in our faces, rendering our progress almost impossible. 

In about an hour we entered another forest, which afforded us 
shelter; and when our companions came galloping up, I ordered 
the Kalmuck boy into one of the telagas, as I knew it would be 
impossible to cross the river with the carriages. The peasant and 
myself left them and rode on, but the storm increased so much 
that we could scarcely make our horses face the blast. 

After riding a few versts the man stated that it was impossible 
to proceed, turned his horse toward a large clump of trees, and 
said he would remain. [I pushed on, and presently heard him fol- 
lowing ; in short, he dared not stop so long as I rode on. The 
snow almost blinded us, and was lying thick on our clothing, crea- 
ting a chilling sensation whenever our speed was slackened. Our 
way was down the valley of the Tchurish, at about a verst distant 
from the river. On both sides of this valley high mountains as- 
cended; those to the south were covered with a dense mass of 
cedar, while those to the north reared their rugged crests of slate, 
rendered exceedingly ghost-like by their clothing of pure white. 
As we were riding along we met a peasant, who inquired if we 
had seen a party of Kalmucks, five or six in number, that had 
stolen his horses. He was giving chase to the thieves, but with 
little chance of success. He told me that it was fifteen versts to 
the Kaier Koomin. I knew that it was about the same distance 
thence to the village; but the measure of distance given by a 
Russian peasant is very doubtful, and I suspected that this one 
was far from correct. 
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My companion had never been in this valley, so that it fell to 
my lot to be guide; no easy task with six inches of snow on the 
ground, and all traces of the track obliterated. We were compel- 
led to ride with our heads bent forward, or the snow blinded us 
as it was swept along by the wind. We were proceeding at a 
trot, when I received a blow which laid me flat on my horse’s 
back ; for a minute or two I could see nothing but sparks gleam- 
ing before my eyes; but as soon as vision returned, I recognized 
my man holding up my hat, and the branch of a tree which had 
been broken off by a blow that had formed a bump on my forehead 
phrenologists would have found some difficulty in classifying. 
This made me keep a sharp look-out for trees ahead. Our prog- 
ress was now very slow; the horses were floundering in a mo- 
rass, nor could we tell which way to get out of it. As our route 
must be onward, turning to the right or left was only loss of time. 
At length we reached the forest, and got upon hard ground and 
into calm weather; still, the snow fell fast; but, in comparison, 
the temperature was like summer, while the trees were so thick 
we could only hear the blast as it roared over the topmost branches. 

We had ridden more than two hours since the man told us it 
was fifteen versts to the Kaier Koomin. Although I had traveled 
over this country before, the snow had made such a change that 
it was impossible to ascertain our position. A little farther on in 
the forest we came upon two Kalmucks, who had made a fire and 
sheltered themselves, each having a piece of birch bark on his 
back toward the wind. We stopped, and my man had some con- 
versation with them, after which he turned to me and said it was 
an hour’s ride to the river, and useless going on, as the Kalmucks 
had declared that we could not ford the stream, the water being 
high. He proposed our encamping here for the night; to this I 
would not consent, and rode on; in a few minutes he followed, 
and very shortly afterward the two Kalmucks joined. Night was 
now drawing on apace, and the wind was exceedingly cold, but 
we pushed on fast toward the river. ‘The Kalmucks were pretty 
correct in the time it required to ride the distance, and it was quite 
dusk when we reached the bank. We were now brought to a 
stand, for the water was much higher than usual. My man turn- 
ed toward me and said “ Plavit nilza” (We can not swim it). I 
answered him by riding into the stream, when at a few paces from 
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the bank my horse began to swim; the other three followed, and 
we were carried two hundred paces farther down the stream than 
the usual fording-place before we reached the opposite bank, where 
we all landed safely. My man, wet as he was, avowed his satis- 
faction by exclaiming ‘“Dobery” (Very good); even the Kalmucks 
expressed their approval, as they saw neither the weather nor the 
water deterred me from my object. We soon found the track lead- 
ing to the village, and I pushed on at a sharp trot, as I began to 
shiver from the piercing cold, already freezing our clothing. 

The snow ceased falling; the moon rose, giving light to our 
path; but it now became a dreary ride, and our poor horses were 
tired. Fortunately, I knew my way to the foot-bridge over the 
Tchurish, which we reached at a very late hour. Leaving our 
horses in the care of the two Kalmucks, we crossed, and arrived 
in my old quarters at the merchant’s a few minutes before twelve 
o'clock. I sent for the Startioner, who ordered two men to go and 
bring our horses and the Kalmucks. I also told him about my 
companions left behind, when he instantly ordered five men and 
seven horses to be sent to their assistance. IJ now asked for some 
wodky,; the merchant brought me a bottle; I drank two wine- 
glasses, and then sent it to the three men, who had got into snug 
quarters in a warm kitchen. The merchant brought me a kalat, or 
dressing-gown, and helped to strip off my wet things. My shoot- 
ing-boots were filled with water from swimming the river, and now 
it was no easy matter to draw them off; however, after many ef- 
forts, I stood without them, and was soon divested of my other 
garments, sitting like a Kirghis, with only one covering. 

One of my companions on a former journey in this region came 
to see me, and asked how far we had come; I told him from the 
River Tschugash; but I saw that neither he nor the merchant be- 
lieved me, as they declared it to be one hundred and seventy versts 
—about 114 miles. They went and asked the peasant whence we 
had traveled; he also told them from the Tschugash. We had 
been seventeen hours on the road, and about fifteen on horseback, 
having changed our horses three times. My host now regaled me 
with tea, and, having taken sufficient to stave off the cold,I lay 
down on some rugs spread on the floor, and slept soundly till long 
after the cock had called the peasants to their day’s labor. 

On opening my eyes I observed that the-sun was shining bright- 
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ly through the small window, which caused me to leave my hard 
bed and prepare for another ride. The merchant brought my cloth- 
ing dry and warm, and I was soon rigged up for the road. My 
first inquiry was about my companions left behind; but they had 
not yet arrived; this vexed me, as I was anxious to reach the Kor- 
gon without delay. About ten o’clock they rode into the yard, to 
my great joy. Before midday we started on our ride over the 
mountains, and in less than two hours came to the gorge of the 
Korgon. Entering this ravine at the Karaoul there is nothing par- 
ticularly striking, but after riding five or six versts and turning an 
angle, the gorge bursts upon the traveler in all its grandeur. The 
precipices rise up two thousand feet, broken into rugged and pic- 
turesque shapes, while the torrent foams and roars beneath. This 
is, undoubtedly, the finest gorge in the Altai. Jasper of various 
colors is obtained here in very large masses. I saw the workmen 
cutting some blocks for columns fourteen feet long; they were ob- 
tained from near the summit of one of the highest precipices, and 
are lowered to the torrent with great difficulty. The labor of cut- 
ting out the large blocks of jasper is enormous; the workmen drill 
holes five inches apart the whole length of the block, and to the 
depth required; into these they drive dry birch-wood pins, which 
they keep watering till they swell and burst off the mass. 

The workmen are sent to the Korgon from the different Zavods, 
of which some are as much as six and seven hundred versts dis- 
tant. They arrive here in May, and remain till the end of Sep- 
tember, when they all return to their homes. Small stone huts 
are built against the precipices at the bottom of the ravine, where 
they live, stowed away in filth and wretchedness, feeding upon black 
bread and salt, and receiving their poor pittance of two shillings 
and ninepence a month. ‘Theirs is, indeed, a hard lot. Several 
vases from these jaspers were exhibited in the Crystal Palace in 
1851, and the workmen are proud of the medal awarded to the 
works at Kolyvan. It is only in the palaces of St. Petersburg that 
the magnificent productions from the Korgon can be seen to ad- 
vantage; there they are to be found in jasper, porphyry, and aven- 
turine. I made several sketches of this mountain gorge, so rich 
in its varied rocks. 

AA 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE COUNTRY OF THE KALKAS—ANCIENT MONGOLIA. 


My wanderings now led me to the Gobi, whose vast steppes, 
sandy deserts, and high mountain chains give a peculiar character 
to this region. The traveler who attempts to force his way into 
a land abounding with such striking scenery must be prepared for 
many difficulties and some risks. Perhaps before my visit these 
scenes were never looked upon by European eye, nor ever sketched 
by pencil. He who follows on my track will find that his rifle 
will be required for more purposes than obtaining a dinner. His 
courage and determination will be tested by men who seldom show 
fear, and are ever on the alert. It is only by a steady hand, a 
quick eye, and skill with his weapon, that he can remain safe from 
acts of violence. Plunder is the common trade; and, what is 
still worse, the traveler, if not murdered, is carried off into certain 
slavery. 

My party consisted of three Cossacks—brave and honest fel- 
lows, who would have dared any danger. Long may they live, and 
be happy on their land near Kourt Choum. To these were added 
seven Kalmucks, four of them strong, sturdy hunters, and all ac- 
customed to a hard mountain life. Powder and lead I had a suf- 
ficient store, and we mustered eight nfles. These Kalmucks had 
their hair cut close, except a tuft growing on the top of the head, 
plaited into a long tail, which hung far down their back, and gave 
them a Chinese appearance. They may, in fact, be considered 
Chinese subjects; but, unfortunately for them, Russia compels 
them to pay a tax also. The chief of my little band of Kalmucks 
was named T'chuck-a-boi, and was a very strong and powerful fel- 
low, with a beautiful manly countenance, a fine massive forehead, 
and large black eyes. He was dressed in a horseskin cloak, fast- 
ened round his waist with a broad red scarf. When the weather 
was warm his arms were drawn from the sleeves, which were then 
tucked into his girdle, and the cloak hung round him in beautiful 
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folds. This gave full effect to his herculean figure, while his 
manly bearing and graceful movements made him a fine study. 
He was born to be a chief, and his perfect good-nature rendered 
him a most agreeable companion. He was my faithful fellow- 
traveler through many a day of toil and hardship, and suffered 
hunger and thirst without a murmur. 

We commenced our wanderings beyond the’ River Narym, and 
crossed the Kourt Choum Mountains toward what has been called 
the Great Altai. But this chain can only be found on our maps; 
in nature it does not exist. Numerous offshoots from the Altai 
ran down to the desert of Oulan-Koum, in which direction we 
turned our steps, riding over many a rugged ridge and crossing 
numbers of picturesque valleys, threading our way eastward to-, 
ward Oubsa-Noor. I had two objects in this journey—to visit the 
Tangnou Mountains, which I had seen from the Bielouka, and 
the large lake that receives so many streams and has no outlets. 
There are many peaks in the Tangnou chain rising far above the 
line of eternal snow, some more than eleven thousand feet in 
height. Our route was eastward, crossing the heads of several 
streams which run from the Tangnou Mountains into the Oubsa. 
The names of these rivers I could not ascertain, as none of my 
people had ever been in this region before, nor did we meet a’ 
single native to inform us. Game we found in great abundance 
in the higher region, and many a stag was broiled at our camp- 
fires and served up at our meals. In a few situations we observed 
the bare poles of the conical yourés of the Kalkas, indicating their 
hunting stations. After riding twelve days, and encamping beside 
various torrents that run from the Tangnou chain, we came upon 
a large and rapid stream, flowing from the northeast. 

This could not be crossed at the point we struck upon it, and 
we were compelled to ascend toward its source. By following this 
river I was led up into the mountain wilds of the Tangnou, and at 
a great elevation we crossed the ridge and reached a plateau de- 
scending toward the north, on which I found the opposite scene 
‘s Zabata-Nor,” a mountain tarn of great depth, surrounded by 
rugged precipices of granite. At this place the plateau has sunk, 
leaving perpendicular precipices around. To the east the rocks 
have the appearance of a wall five hundred feet deep, while pictur- 
esque granite mountains and snowy peaks rise up in the distance. 
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Having with some difficulty ascended one of the summits which 
pushed its head into the region of snow, I had a beautiful and most 
extensive view. Immediately beneath lay the Oubsa-Noor; far 
to the southwest was seen Oulan-Koum Desert and the Aral-Noor; 
to the south lay Tchagan Tala, and the ridges descending down to 
the Gobi; and to the southeast we looked upon the crests of the 
Khangai Mountains—several peaks covered with snow. This was 
a peep far into Central Asia, and overt a region never beheld by any 
European. A dim and misty outline of Bogda Oola was seen ris- 
ing above the Gobi, and the vast desert stretched away till lost 
in haze. . 

Descending from this lofty peak, we sought a place to ford the 
torrent, and happily found one near a beautiful waterfall. Large 
blocks of fine white marble were lying in this torrent, and farther 
up the stream were very high precipices of this valuable material, 
untouched by man. Much of this country is extremely rugged 
and wild, and I sketched many beautiful scenes in the Tangnou 
chain. It is only in the deep valleys and ravines that trees are 
found; in most parts the mountains are even destitute of shrubs 
on their southern faces, but on many of the slopes there is a thick 
carpet of short grass, interspersed with a great variety of flowers. 

‘Three kinds of iris were blooming—a deep purple and white, a 
rich brown madder and white, and a very fine yellow. Large beds 
of pink primula were growing; a deep red and a pale yellow d:- 
anthus were scattered over the mountain sides, giving out a very 
delicious scent. 

We continued our journey nearly due east, and in eleven days 
more crossed the head-waters of the River Tess. Following the 
mountain chain farther south brought us toward the sources of the 
Selenga and Djabakan, where it was expected we should find the 
Kalkas. The Kalmucks had often met some of these tribes on 
the Tchoui Steppe, and they now expected that we should be 
treated with hospitality ; ifnot, our arms would at least command 
respect. During this ramble our camp-fires had burned on the 
banks of many a picturesque mountain stream, which had several 
times supplied us with fish speared by the Kalmuck knives. Hook 
and line fishing was too slow a process with these people ; instead, 
three or four men went into pools, driving the fish up the stream, 
while the other Kalmucks speared them from the bank; and they 
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were seldom more than half an hour in producing a fine dinner 
of fish. 

After passing the River Tess we is along the foot of the 
mountains, sometimes over a sandy plain, which often compelled 
us to ascend higher to obtain grass for our horses and secure game 
for ourselves. 

In one of these rambles after a dinner I came upon the small 
and picturesque lake of Ikeougoun, which lies in the mountains 
to the north of San-ghin-dalai, and is held in great veneration by 
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the Kalkas. They have erected a small wooden temple on the 
shore, and here they come to sacrifice, offering up milk, butter, and 
the fat of the animals, which they burn on the little altars. The 
large rock in the lake is with them a sacred stone, on which some 
rude figures are traced; and on the bank opposite they place rods 
with small silk flags, having inscriptions printed on them. Some 
of the snowy peaks of the Tangnou Mountains are seen from this 
spot. In eight days we reached San-ghin-dalai, a beautiful lake 
about fifteen versts in length, varying from four to six in breadth. 

Here we encamped for two days to rest our horses and afford 
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me time to sketch the scenery. We were now near the source of 
the Selenga, and had not yet met-with a Kalkas. Having accom- 
plished my object in visiting this lake, we left it on a very rainy 
morning, and turned to the westward, intending to reach the River 
Tess about midway between its source and Oubsa-Noor. The 
Kalmucks began to fear we should find no people; at all events, 
we should cross a caravan track on our route, and might fall in 
with some of the tribes. 

We had several days of drenching rain, which rendered our jour- 
ney disagreeable and the country extremely uninteresting. The 
Tangnou Mountains were obscured by a dense fog, and our lodg- 
ings were on the wet ground, our saddle-cloths forming both beds 
and shelter. In the small ravines were found a few bushes, which 
enabled us to make fire for our cooking and tea-kettle; notwith- 
standing our hardships, not a man of my little band murmured at 
his lot. Late in the afternoon of the sixth day after leaving San- 
ghin-dalai we descended into a small valley covered with rich 
grass, which our horses appeared to look upon with delight. Many 
camels were feeding near us, and we could see several yourts in 
the distance—a most welcome sight to all. Across the valley we 
could also discern a herd of horses feeding on the grassy slopes 
beyond the yourts, and a large flock of sheep not far from them. 
We turned our horses and rode toward the Kalkas dwellings, and 
as we approached we saw two men mount and ride toward us. 
This indicated a peaceful mission, and presently we met. There 
was much conversation between them and Tchuck-a-boi, after 
which one of them galloped back to his friends, the other remain- 
ed and followed with us. It was not long before we perceived 
three other Kalkas riding to meet and escort us to the aoul. On 
reaching the yourts, an elderly man took hold of the reins of my 
bridle, gave his hand to aid me in dismounting, and then led the 
way into his dwelling, in which were two women and four chil- 
dren. 

This was Arabdan, the chief of the aoul, who received me, and 
was now preparing to be hospitable by handing me a bowl of tea 
taken out of a large iron kettle. It was brick-tea mixed with 
milk, butter, salt, and flour, which gave it the appearance of thick 
soup, but was not bad. ‘The Cossacks and Kalmucks were also 
supplied with this beverage. While drinking mine I had time to 
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examine my host. He was a tall, thin man, somewhere between 
fifty and sixty years of age, of a dark complexion, with high cheek- 
bones and small black eyes, a prominent nose, and a scanty beard. 
He was dressed in a long dark blue silk kalat, buttoned>across his 
chest, with a leather girdle round his waist fastened with a silver 
buckle, in which hung his knife, flint, and steel. His cap was hel- 
met-shaped, made of black silk, trimmed with black velvet, and 
had two broad red ribbons hanging down his back. A pair of 
high-heeled madder-colored boots completed his costume. One 
woman had a red and green silk kalat, the other a black velvet 
robe, and both were tied round the waist with broad red sashes. 
They also had similar caps; their hair was braided, and hung over 
their shoulders in a hundred small plaits, some of them ornament- 
ed with coral beads, which are highly valued by the Mongolian 
beauties. They wore very short, high-heeled boots of red leather, 
which prevent their walking with ease and comfort. The children 
were not overloaded with clothing, but to compensate for this de- 
ficiency they had been rolling on the bank of a muddy pool, that 
had covered them with reddish ochre, which contrasted well with 
their locks of jet-black hair. 

The yourts of these people were constructed like those of the 
Kirghis and covered with felt, but the internal arrangements were 
different. Opposite the doorway a small low table is placed, on 
which stand the copper idols and several small metal vases. In 
some were grains of millet; in others, butter, milk, and kowmis. 
On the left side of the altar-table stood the boxes containing the 
valuables, and near them the oumis bag and the other domestic 
utensils. Opposite were several piles of voilock, on which the 
family slept. 

A sheep had been killed soon after our arrival, and was already 
cooking in the iron caldron in another your.’ This seemed to be 
the great attraction to every person in the aoul, and from where I 
sat I could see them busy with their preparations for the feast. 
The Cossacks were also engaged broiling a portion for me, and 
taking care to have enough for breakfast. The supper was not 
eaten in the chief’s your?, men, women, and children assembling in 
the adjoining one to eat the fatted sheep. Tchuck-a-boi had ex- 
plained to our host that I intended crossing the plain to the River 
Tess, and asked him to give us fresh horses; the old man con- 
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sented, promising both men and beasts should be ready for us at 
daylight to take us to an aoul not far out of our track. This would 
be the only one we should find before we reached Oubsa-Noor, and 
even there it was doubtful if any Kalkas would be met with. 

A quiet night in the chief’s yourt and a breakfast at dawn of 
day prepared us for a long ride. The sun rose brightly behind 
the Khangai Mountains, casting their long shadows over the lower 
hills and down to the plain. Faithful to his promise, Arabdan had 
four men and sixteen horses ready for our journey. How far dis- 
tant this was to be, none could tell; but there appeared no doubt 
that we should have a long ride. When taking leave of my host 
I presented him with a strong hunting-knife made by Rodgers. 
He was delighted, and gave strict injunctions to his men to con- 
duct me safely to the aouwd of his friend. Our route was to the 
northwest, over an undulating plain covered with rough grass, 
which affords good pasture for the cattle. As we rode along, the 
Kalkas pointed out the track leading to the town of Ouliassotai, 
to which they said we could ride in less than twenty-four hours. 
At this place there were a large body of troops under a Chinese 
commander. Under these circumstances, it was not considered 
desirable to approach too near the town ; indeed, our Kalkas guides 
objected to it. | 

During the morning the Tangnou Mountains had been envel- 
oped in clouds; but as the sun rose the vapor rolled off, affording 
me a fine view of the chain. Seen across the plain from this dis- 
tance, the numerous peaks form beautiful objects, their white snowy 
caps starting out from the deep blue sky like frosted silver. Five 
hours’ riding brought us upon a stagnant water-course, with high 
reeds and bulrushes growing in its bed, some two hundred paces 
broad, with a wide ‘space of clear water in the middle. The Kal- 
kas seemed a little disconcerted, and, after a consultation, turned 
to the westward along the bank. In another hour we reached a 
spot where our guides proposed that we should swim our horses 
over this stagnant water. The fire-arms, clothing, and my sketch- 
es were secured against wet, and then the guide led the way, a 
Cossack and myself following. We were instantly in deep wa- 
ter, when our horses struck out, snorting and swimming with us 
across, but the soft and slimy nature of the opposite bank render 
ed it exceedingly difficult to get out. The others had remained 
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standing on the bank till we were landed, and then the guide sent 
them farther down the stream, where at a short distance another 
place was found with a better bank to land upon. Our saddles, 
clothing, and fire-arms were carried over on the head of the Kal- 
mucks and Kalkas, and kept quite dry. After landing we very 
soon dressed and continued our journey. 

We had not gone far when we saw a fine herd of antelopes feed- 
ing not more than five hundred yards distant. Five of our party 
rode toward the north, apparently going away from them; but 
when at a proper distance they turned and spread themselves out 
in a line, to head the animals toward a bend in the river; we had 
also been gradually hemming them in. Our rifles were now un- 
slung, and we slowly closed up toward the herd, while they re- 
treated into the curve formed by the reeds. It became evident 
that they would make a rush to pass us; and in a few minutes 
the males turned round, stood for a moment, and then rushed to- 
ward a large opening between our lines. When sufficiently near, 
they received a volley from several rifles: two antelopes sprang 
high into the air, and then lay quivering on the steppe, and the 
report of the pieces frightened part of the herd back. A Cossack, 
Tchuck-a-boi, a Kalmuck, and myself, had fired; in a moment we 
were on the ground, reloaded our rifles, were ready, and in the. 
saddle, moving up. Before we were within range the other men 
had fired at the herd as they rushed past, when two fell and an- 
other was wounded, which was followed by a Kalmuck and a Kal- 
kas, and captured after a sharp ride. In this hunt we had ob- 
tained five animals, but no one could say which had been the suc- 
cessful shots. 

The Kalkas were in ecstasies, and galloped from one group to 
the other of Cossacks and Kalmucks who were dressing the ante- 
lopes, the work of a very short time; the flesh was then placed 
on the pack-horses, wrapped up with the skins, and we continued 
our ride. Our guides intimated that it was necessary to push on, 
as it was still far to the aoul ; the horses were good and the steppe 
smooth, which enabled us to gallop. “We were not long in reach- 
ing a sandy plain, in some parts covered with a coarse reddish 
gravel, rising into low ridges, crowned with rocks toward the 
north. At length, in one of the slight depressions we saw a salt 
lake, on which many swans and hundreds of water-fowl were — 
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swimming ; beyond this a grassy steppe, but no signs of any aoud. 
The horses kept up their speed, and made the pebbles fly as they 
went over the ground ; this brought us to good pastures, but with- 
out any indication that would guide us to the Kalkas. We now 
came upon another herd of antelopes, but they were not distarb- 
ed; there was no time to spend in hunting, as the sun was sink- 
ing fast. 

Having ridden a considerable distance farther, we ascended one 
of the ridges, from which the Kalkas pointed out what they sup- 
posed to be the aowl, very far away, on the shore of a small lake. 
This seemed to give our horses fresh courage, and on we went over 
hill and dale, for we were a two or three hours’ ride from our rest- 
ing-place. We saw several small lakes, but no indication of the 
River Tess, although we had been traveling toward the northwest 
several days. The Tangnou Mountains appeared much nearer, 
and from the shores of one of the small lakes I sketched a beau- 
tiful view. While occupied with this, all our party except two 
Cossacks and Tchuck-a-boi proceeded onward to seek the aoul. 
The sun sunk below the mountains to the west, and a glow of 
yellow light was beginning to spread over the sky. Presently the 
color changed to a deep orange, with crimson clouds stretching 
along over the mountain tops, and light fleecy masses scattered 
upon the silvery gray above. It was a lovely scene, and one 
quite common in this region, where no painters are found to con- ° 
template these wonderful effects or admire their beauty. Having 
finished my sketch, I followed on the track of our companions, my 
mind deeply absorbed studying the effect of the scene before me. 
To the south, a few low and apparently sandy ridges extended 
east and west; beyond these it was one vast unbounded plain, 
where all the armies of Europe might be marshaled only to ap- 
pear as a speck on this interminable waste, the steppe over which 
Genghis Khan had marched his savage hordes more than six hund- 
red years ago. They too, perhaps, like me, had watched the sun 
sink below the mountains, thirsting to quench their savage appe- 
tites for rapine and slaughter beyond them. Probably the numer 
ous barrows scattered so far over these wide plains contain the rel- 
ics of nations these men exterminated. 

Nature has here mapped out the conqueror’s track from his 
birth-place on the Onon to the scenes of his terrible devastations 
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on his course toward Europe, and it was to me a matter of deep 
regret that I had not the means of opening some of the large bar- 
rows I found along this route. Night was drawing on apace, and 
it was time for us to be at our encampment, but as yet we could 
see nothing to tell us where we should rest after a thirteen hours’ 
ride. Not far before us there was a low stony ridge, and as we 
were ascending this three men appeared on its summit; they had 
come to guide us to our friends. While I had been sketching 
and thinking of Genghis Khan, the Cossacks and Kalkas gave up 
the idea of reaching the aoul, as nothing to indicate its wherea-- 
bouts could be seen. They had found a nice little stream of pure 
“water, and plenty of good grass, with bushes for a fire. We 
reached them in about half an hour, when I found all parties busy 
with their evening meal; mine was soon laid out on the grass, 
and hunger gave a fine relish to the venison and tea. Almost 
before we had finished eating day was gone, and night covered all 
around us. In a few minutes I was asleep. 

We left our camp in the morning and continued our ride in 
search of the Kalkas, traveling over a barren plain almost with- 
out grass; in some places it was deep sand, in others sand and 
gravel, which rendered it rather trying for our horses. At length 
we reached some low hills, where we found grass and good pas- 
tures extended over valleys. Hour after hour passed away, rid- 
ing over the same monotonous country till about two o'clock, 
when, to our great joy, we saw camels and horses feeding in a 
valley not far away. We now pushed on, and shortly came in 
sight of the aoul. Presently two men met us, and conducted us 
toward the chief’s dwelling, greeting us civilly; and one rode on 
each side of me, leading the way to the yourts, which we found on 
the bank of a small stream running into a lake at a short distance. 
We rode up to a large one belonging to the chief, who was wait- 
ing my arrival. He laid hold of the bridle of my horse, gave me 
his hand to dismount, and then showed me into his yourt. A 
carpet was spread on which I sat down, when a bowl of tea-soup 
was presented to me, to refuse which would have been exceeding- 
ly impolite. I was in the aoul of a celebrated Kalkas, Darma 
Tsyren. 

The chief sat down in front of me, and the two young men who 
had conducted me sat near him; they were his sons. Beyond 
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these sat ten or twelve other Kalkas, watching my movements 
with intense interest. I was undoubtedly the first European they 
had ever seen. My large felt hat, shooting jacket, and long boots 
will be remembered for years to come; not that I think they ad- 
mired the costume; theirs is far more picturesque. Presently a 
number of women came into the your, and at their head the wife 
of the chief. She sat down near him, and was joined by her 
daughter; the others got places where they could; but the gaze 
of all was upon me. No doubt it would have been highly amus- 

eing could I have understood their remarks, as they kept up an in- 
cessant talking. © 

At this moment a Cossack brought my somervar into the yourt,’ 
and these people were much astonished to see the steam pufiing 
out, with no fire under it. One man placed his hand on the top, 
and got his fingers burnt, to the great amusement of his friends. 
My dinner of broiled venison was brought in on a bright tin plate: 
this and the knife and fork excited their curiosity, such articles 
being quite new to them. They watched me eat my dinner, and 
nothing could induce them to move till the plates were taken away. 
Darma Tsyren had ordered a sheep to be killed, which had now 
been some time in the caldron. When the announcement was 
made that it was ready, I was left to myself; the whole aoul, 
men, women, and children, were shortly enjoying the feast. It 
was my turn to be a looker-on, but I will not disgust my readers 
by a description. 

After this meal was over I ordered Tchuck-a-boi into the yourt, 
and desired him to ask our host to give me horses for our journey 
next morning. He gave them willingly, saying all should be 

- ready at daylight. He was told that I wished to go to the River 
Tess, and was asked how long we should be riding to it. In re- 
ply, he said it was a day’s journey, and that it would be much 
better to leave our horses at his aoud, and go to the Tess with a 
small party of his people. To this I at once agreed, as our ani- 
mals would be thoroughly rested for their long journey; and I 
ordered that two Cossacks, Tchuck-a-boi, and a Kalmuck should 
go with me, and the others remain at the aoul in charge of the 
beasts. Darma Tsyren gave me four Kalkas and twelve horses, 
and at daybreak we werc in our saddles and away. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
PLAINS OF MONGOLIA. 


From Darma’s aouwl our route was nearly due north, over grassy 
undulations, which gradually rose into hills, with broad sweeping , 
valleys running east and west. This was a beautiful country for 
a gallop, and the Kalkas seemed inclined to try the mettle of their 
steeds in a chase after the antelopes, for we observed many large 
herds of these at a distance, but never within range of our rifles. 
About midday, while we began to ascend a high ridge, the view 
over the Oulan-Koum Desert spread to the westward as far as the 
eye could reach; many small lakes were also seen glittering in 
the sun. At one time I fancied I could perceive the Ilka Aral- 
Nor shining in the distant haze but, on ascending higher, it 
proved to be a gleam of light stretching across the horizon. As 
we neared the top we had a charming prospect, extending through- 
out the country we had crossed, and the mountain chains to the 
southeast. The blue and purple haze now spread over them, de- 
claring that we had left them far away in the distance. After 
gazing at this part of the landscape for a short time, I turned my © 
horse and rode to the summit; then the Oubsa-Noor lay before 
me, with the River Tess winding in the valley beneath. The 
Tangnou Mountains were seen in all their grandeur, while the vast 
steppes stretched away to the west, till plain and sky seemed 
united in a misty tint. I hastened to sketch this scene, so pe- 
culiar with its lakes, mountains, and undulating plains. These 
latter have a character unlike all European scenery, and must have 
presented a grand spectacle when the vast host of that barbarian 
conqueror, Genghis Khan, were marching over them. They were 
now solitude, possessing neither man nor his dwelling. 

The ridge on which I was standing was a deep red granite, in 
some places rugged and broken into singular masses. ‘Thick veins 
of rose quartz crossed these rocks, running in parallel lines for two 
miles; some pieces of the quartz were semitransparent and of a 
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beautiful rose color. Several of the veins were from nine to 
twelve inches thick, and many not more than three inches wide. 
Having finished my sketch, we continued our ride along the crest 
of the mountain for about an hour, and then descended into a nar- 
row valley, following this down toward the River Tess. In about 
two hours we reached the river, at a part where it is a broad and 
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rapid stream, running between high rocks, with trees and bushes 
growing from the clefts. We turned to the westward, and follow- 
ed the river toward the lake. I made several highly interesting 
sketches during our ride to-day, one of them looking from a cav- 
ern of large dimensions, and at a little before dark encamped in & 
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small grassy valley not far from the river. A Cossack, Tchuck- 
a-boi, and a Kalmuck having been sent on a hunting expedition, 
joined us soon after dark, bringing a fine deer shot by the Kal- 
muck. It was not long before our fire was surrounded by small 
sticks broiling venison, and when I lay down to sleep the cooking 
was still going on. . 
The Tangnou Mountains were enveloped in a dense fog this 
morning, while on the Oubsa Lake and on the steppes the sun 
shone brilliantly. We started early toward the lake, and a ride 
of little more than an hour brought me to its banks, a few versts 
to the southward of the mouth of the River Tess, which at this 
point are flat and uninteresting; to the north they seemed more 
abrupt, but of no great elevation. The lake is more than one 
hundred versts in length from east to west, and thirty to thirty- 
five in width, with numerous bays running into the desert on the 
south. After making two sketches I continued my ride along the 
shore till we came to a river running into the lake from the south. 
This was a deep and sluggish stream, which it would have been 
very difficult to cross on account of the high sandy banks. From 
this place we turned southeast to make for the aoul of Darma 
Tsyren, keeping considerably to the west of our track. About 
two hours after noon we arrived on the banks of a small lake, the 
water of which was so exceedingly bitter that the horses would 
not touch it. We could see that a small stream entered the lake 
from the south; to this we made our way, and ascertained that 
it was drinkable. As no one could tell if we should find water 
in the direction we were going, it was decided that we should dine 
here and give the horses a rest. ‘To cook a dinner was with us a 
short work; indeed, have known the men make venison-soup in 
half an hour. They cut the meat into small pieces, and the mo- 
ment it boils eat it. A little salt is thrown in; vegetables we 
had none. : 

We remained about an hour and a half, then continued our jour- 
ney, and shortly reached a sandy steppe, almost destitute of veg- 
etation, which appeared to extend over a considerable tract of 
country. Our Kalkas proposed a sharp ride, that we might cross 
this barren plain before nightfall ; and as no one was inclined to 
delay our progress, on we went at good speed, hoping to find wa- 
ter and pasture before night. We continued our trot, sometimes 
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across sandy valleys, and then among low hills. More than two 
hours had passed away, and we were still riding over this arid 
ground. The Kalkas, thinking we were going too far to the south, 
proposed that we should turn in a more easterly direction; and 
soon we got into a more undulating country, with tufts of coarse 
grass, which gave us hopes of finding pasturage. The sun was 
sinking fast, and lengthening our shadows over the steppe, when 
on the summit of a hill we observed a small lake in the next val- 
ley, with green herbage round its shores, and two small streams 
running into it; this was a gratifying sight; even the animals 
appeared to snuff the grass afar off, and went on quicker. A Ilit- 
tle before dark we reached the lake, and found rich grass for our 
horses. The water was fresh, a few bushes were soon got for a 
fife, and we soon made ourselves comfortable. While riding along 
the grass several double snipes were flushed; I therefore lost no 
time in getting my double-barrel and ammunition, and in less than 
an hour returned with snipes and ducks sufficient to form a sup- 
per for half a dozen people. 

I gave the latter to the Cossacks; the birds and the venison 
were in a short time stewing, and sending up a savory smell equal 
to any from Soyer’s kitchen. It was a beautiful night, the sky 
covered with brilliant stars, and not a sound heard save the crack- 
ling of our fire. The horses had been so secured that they could 
not stray far away ; all hands were lying down, some even asleep, 
when suddenly we heard howling at a distance. The Kalmucks 
and Kalkas sat up in an instant: it was a pack of wolves follow- 
ing our track, and a distant howl every now and then told us that 
they were approaching. The men started up, collected the horses, 
and secured them on a spot between us and the lake. We had 
five rifles and my double-barrel gun, which I loaded with ball, at 
the service of these rapacious scoundrels, should they venture to 
come within reach, which the Kalkas thought certain, as they com- 
mit great ravages among their cattle frequently. Our fire was 
nearly out; but it was thought better that we should receive the 
robbers in the dark, or let them come quite near before a light was 
shown, when we should be able to see them, and, at a signal, pour 
in a volley. Again we heard them nearer, evidently in full scent 
of their game, and all lay ready on the ground watching their ap- 
proach. It was not long before we could hear their feet beat on 
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the ground as they galloped toward us. In a very few minutes 
the troop came up and gave a savage howl. The men now placed 
some dry bushes on the fire and blew it up into a bright flame, 
which sent its red glare far beyond us, disclosing their ears and 
tails erect, and their eyes flashing fire. At this instant I gave a 
signal, and our volley was poured in with deadly effect. The hor- 
rible howling which they set up declared that mischief had been 
done. We did not move to collect our game; that might be found 
in the morning. Our pieces were reloaded as quickly as possible, 
as the Kalkas warned us that the wolves would return. We could 
hear them snarling, and some of the wounded howling, but too far 
away for us to risk a shot. The fire was let down, and we re- 
mained perfectly quiet. 

We were not long left in ignorance as to their intentions. Short- 
ly there was a great commotion among the horses, when we dis- 
covered that the pack had divided, and were stealing up to our 
animals on each side, between us and the water. The Kalkas and 
Kalmucks rushed up to our steeds, uttering loud shouts, and this 
drove the wolves back. It was now necessary to guard our horses 
on three sides, as we could hear the savage brutes quite near, and 
the men anticipated that they would make a rush, cause the ani- 
mals to break loose, and then hunt them down. If this happened 
we should be left without horses in the morning, as those that were 
not killed would be scattered far over the steppe. A Cossack and 
a Kalmuck turned to guard the approaches on each side, and I 
remained watching the front. The fire was now lighted and kept 
in a constant blaze by the Kalkas adding small bushes, and this 
enabled us to see as well as hear our enemies. Presently I dis- 
cerned their glaring eyeballs moving to and fro nearer and nearer, 
then I could distinguish their grizzly forms pushing each other on. 
At this moment the rifles cracked to my right, and the fire sent 
up a bright light, which enabled me to make sure of one fellow as 
he turned his side toward me. I sent the second ball into the 
pack, and more than one must have been wounded, by the howl- 
ing which arose in that direction. The other men had fired, I did 
not doubt but with equal effect, for I-was certain they would not 
throw a shot away. In a few minutes the growling ceased, and 
all was still excepting the snorting of some of the horses. Both 
Kalkas and Kalmucks assured me that the wolves would make: 
another attack, and said that no one must sleep on his post. 
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To increase our difficulty, we had few bushes left, and none 
could be obtained near us; therefore it must now be’ by a most 
vigilant watch that we could save our horses. The night became 
very dark, and nothing could be seen at a short distance excepting 
toward the lake, where any dark object could be observed against 
the dim light on the water. Sharp and keen eyes were peering 
out in every direction, but no wolf was seen or sound heard. The 
Kalkas said the wolves were waiting till all were still, when they 
would make a dash at the horses. We had been watching for a 
long time without the slightest movement, when two of the horses 
became uneasy, tugging at the thongs and snorting. The clouds 
rolled off, the stars shone forth, and reflected more light on the 
lake. Presently howling was heard in the distance, and Tchuck- 
a-boi declared that another pack of wolves was coming. When 
they approached nearer, those who had been so quietly keeping 
guard over us again began to growl, and let us know that they 
were not far away. As it was now deemed absolutely necessary 
to procure some bushes, four of my men crept quietly along the 
shore of the lake, two of them armed, and in about ten minutes 
returned, each having an armful of fuel. The embers were kin- 
dled, and material placed on them to be blown into a flame the mo- 
ment it was wanted. The sound that we had heard in the dis- 
tance had ceased for some time, when suddenly there was a great 
commotion; the other wolves had come up, and the snarling and 
growling became furious. How much I wished for a light to 
watch the battle which appeared likely to ensue! For a time 
there appeared to be individual combats, but no general engage- 
ments, and then all became calm as before. Again we waited, 
looking out for more than half an hour, when the horses began 
pulling and plunging violently ; still we could see nothing. The 
man now blew the embers, and in a few minutes the bushes burst 
up into a blaze, when I saw a group of eight or ten wolves within 
fifteen paces, with others beyond. In a moment I gave them the 
contents of both barrels; at the same instant the other men fired, 
when the pack set up a frightful howl and scampered off. 

Our fire was kept burning for some time, but we were not dis- 
turbed again during the night. At daylight we examined the 
ground, and found eight wolves dead. Others had been wounded, 
as we ascertained by traces left on the sand; and our men carried 
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off the skins of the slain as trophies of the engagement. The 
Kalkas informed me that these brutes destroy many of their horses 
and cattle; that they are numerous to the westward, and would 
give us much trouble on our journey.in that direction. 

-We started on toward the aouwl, still to the westward of our for- 
mer track, and were riding over a most uninteresting country. A 
heavy, sandy steppe delayed us much; but, after a three hours’ 
ride, we were once more on a grassy turf, going at a good speed. 
It was not till late in the evening that we saw camels and horses 
wending their way toward home. After this we soon reached the 
aoul, and Darma Tsyren gave me a kind welcome; but when he 
heard of the attack of the wolves, and saw the skins, he was de- 
lighted. This circumstance afforded the tribe a subject for con- 
versation long after our departure, nor will they soon forget me. 
I ordered two of the skins to be brought in, and presented them 
to the chief, to his infinite gratification. 

I passed a good night with my host, and soon after day dawn- 
ed mounted aud continued my journey over a grassy undulating 
steppe for six or seven hours, without seeing one living thing ex- 
cepting our own party. The men desired that we should stop at 
the first fresh water, which we saw was not far distant—a small 
stream running across the steppe; to the south of us I observed 
several lakes, some of them of considerable dimensions, but I be- 
lieve them all to be salt. Having reached the stream of fresh 
water, our horses plunged in and drank their fill. Here we dined, 
rested our animals, and then rode forward. A short distance be- 
yond we entered upon a barren waste, stretching away for many 
versts. While riding along I collected numerous beautiful speci- 
mens of agate and chalcedony, and also a few pieces of sardonyx. 
Traveling south brought us to some low ridges of dark purple rock, 
spotted with red, extremely hard, and capable of receiving a very 
high polish. Crossing these gave us much trouble, as the rocks 
were sharp and pointed ; indeed, it was exceedingly difficult for 
the horses to walk over them. 

These stony ridges swarmed with serpents: they were lying 
coiled up, but we were quickly made aware of their presence by 
seeing their heads rear up and hearing them hiss as we passed. 
Some moved off, others were not-inclined to make way, and many 
were killed with the heavy thongs of our whips. Any man who 
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should be compelled to take up his quarters for the night on these 
ridges would soon have some unpleasant bedfellows. 1 observed 
four varieties of these reptiles: a black one, three feet eight inches 
long, and about one inch and an eighth in diameter: this fellow 
was very active. Another was of slaty-gray color, from two to 
three feet long, and smaller in diameter than the black snake. 
This breed was numerous, and often difficult to see, they so nearly 
resembled the color of some of the rocks. We had been obliged to 
dismount and walk, fearing to lame the horses; often I have nearly 
trodden on one without seeing it. My long shooting-boots were a 
complete protection to my legs, and I had seen too many of these 
reptiles to fear them; nevertheless, I have a great dislike to their 
company. We also found some of an ashy-green, and black, with 
deep crimson specks on the side: as they moved along in the sun 
the colors were most brilliant. None of these which we saw ex- | 
ceeded three feet in length, but we did not kill one of them. | 

A Cossack, Tchuck-a-boi, two Kalkas, and myself had walked | 
on ahead, leaving the others to bring on the horses. I was occu- | 
pied examining the rocks, and trying to obtain some greenish- 





yellow crystals, with the assistance of the Cossack and Kalmuck. 
But all our efforts were fruitless; the face and edge of my geo- 
logical hammers turned like lead when struck with force against 
these rocks. While thus engaged we suddenly heard a shout, 
and looking round, I observed the two Kalkas run a short dis- 
tance, then stop and look at some object. In an instant we were 
up and ran to them; the cause of their alarm was pointed out, 
about ten yards in front of us, in the shape of a large serpent coil- 
ed upon a rock, with his head elevated about eight inches, his eyes 
red like fire, and hissing furiously. They knew that his bite was ! 
exceedingly dangerous, and were afraid to approach too near to | 
him. My rifle was unslung in a minute; I then lay down, get- | 
ting a restonarock. Suddenly he lowered his head into his coil, 
peering over one of his folds ; Tchuck-a-boi advanced two or three 
paces, when up it went again, hissing forth his defiance. I now 
got his head fair on the bead of the rifle, touched the trigger, and 
the leaden messenger performed its duty. His body sprang out 
of its coil, but headless, and wreathing in many folds. The men 
were upon him with their whips; but, notwithstanding their heavy 
blows, it was at least ten minutes before the reptile lay still. He 
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was then stretched out, and measured five feet two inches and a 
half without his head, and four inches and a quarter round his 
body. His color was a dark brown, with greenish and red marks 
on his sides, and his aspect indicated, if I may so express it, dead- 
ly poison. ‘We were obliged to continue our walk for a couple of 
versts farther, passing many of the slaty-gray reptiles, and two or 
three black ones, but the other two species we did not meet again. 
After crossing this stony tract we came upon a sandy plain, ex- 
tending to a considerable distance. 

The day was far advanced, which rendered a quick ride over 
this dreary steppe absolutely necessary. There was neither grass 
nor water to be seen in any direction, but they must be found, if 
possible, before night set in. Our route was in a southwesterly 
direction, and our pace a gallop. After riding a little more than 
two hours we got among tufts of steppe grass, associated with a 
thorny bush bearing yellow and deep purple flowers similar in 
form and size to the hedge-rose. We continued to push on, nor 
was it long before we began to descend toward a valley running 
to the westward, where a bright silvery band indicated the liquid 
we sought. Its presence was generally recognized, the horses 
pricking up their ears and extending their necks as we rode down 
into the grassy valley. We turned toward the nearest point, where 
we observed bushes growing on the bank of the stream, and in less 
than an hour were looking into the crystal flood with feelings of 
intense gratification. Both men and animals rushed to the water 
to quench their scorching thirst. The river was about twenty . 
yards wide and about four feet deep, running sluggishly toward 
the west ; but whether it found its way to the Djabakan or to the 
Kara-Noor the Kalkas could not tell, nor did they know its name. 

A council was held by our whole band touching the probability 
of a visit from the wolves. The Kalkas thought they would scent 
our track and find us before many hours had passed ; it was there- 
fore agreed that the horses should feed until dusk, and then be se- 
cured on an open space between our encampment and the river; 
that three men should keep watch, changing every two hours, and 
a large fire be maintained through the night. Sufficient fuel for 
this purpose was collected, and all our other preparations made for 
defense ; after this we supped, and many of us were soon sound 
asleep. Two watches passed undisturbed, but the third had not 
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been long on their post when a Cossack shook my arm and told 
me the wolves were coming. In a few minutes we were up and 
ready to repel an attack should the brutes advance. A bright fire 
shed a strong light for fifty yards around us; beyond this was 
thick darkness, which the eye could not penetrate. 

The horses were still; not a sound could be heard; and -this 
continued for ten or fifteen minutes, when the noise of a distant 
howl was wafted over the plain; there they were, sure enough. 
It was so long before we heard it again, the men thought that the 
wolves had fallen in with a herd of deer, on which they were feast- 
ing. The watch was changed, the fire made up, and we lay down 
tosleep. A little before daylight we were again roused, when we 
heard the wolves quite near, but could not see one. A most vig- 
ilant look-out was kept up, but not one came within the range of 
our vision until day dawned, when a group of eight or ten were 
seen sitting and standing about four hundred yards distant from 
us. The Kalkas thought that they had not received a good share 
of the venison caught by the pack in the night. Two horses were 
unfastened and led over the plain, under cover of which we hoped 
to get within range of the depredators; but scarcely had we reach- 
ed to within three hundred yards of them when they beat a retreat, 
going off at a slow pace. Three bullets were sent after them, 
which accelerated their speed, but did them no damage. 

The horses were turned out to feed; then two Cossacks, with 
Tchuck-a-boi and myself, set off in quest of game. Our larder 
was very low, and, unless something was procured, we should have 
an insufficient dinner. We departed in pairs in different direc- 
tions, and, after a walk of two hours, met again at the encamp- 
ment, the whole produce of our rifles being two ducks, a swan, and 
a pelican. Large game we had seen none, the wolves having 
driven them off. On our arrival all hands were ready to depart, 
and in a few minutes we were pursuing our journey along the 
bank of the river. After riding about an hour the Kalkas discov- 
ered an object by which they knew the direction of the Kara-Noor. 
We left the river, riding more toward the northwest, and soon 
reached some higher ground, which gave us a view far over the 
country. The river we had just left, after running in a westerly 
direction for two or three versts, turned almost directly south. 
We could trace its course for a long distance, until it appeared lost 
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in a bed of reeds extending over an immense tract, in which were 
seen small spaces of open water. About three o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon we first caught sight of the Kara-Noor and the river which 
runs into it, and in an hour were on its northern shore. . The lake 
is not large, nor is there any thing picturesque about it. We found 
good pasture for our horses, and observed hundreds of water-fowl 
swimming on the lake. We continued our journey toward the 
Kirghis, represented by the Kalkas to be a set of desperate ban- 
ditti, worse than wolves, and constantly plundering; but I did not 
believe all the ill reported of them. 

The east end of the lake and the river were surrounded by a 
thick bed of reeds, extending far into the steppe. As wild boars 
are usually to be found in such places, a Cossack, Tchuck-a-boi, 
and myself mounted fresh horses and sallied forth in quest of this 
game. In many places the reeds rose far above our heads, and 
often the horses were up to the saddle-flaps in water. Still we 
rode on in the hope of finding game, and saw indications of the 
ground having recently been turned up in many places in search 
of roots. Notwithstanding, however, all these traces, we were 
obliged to return after a long ride without having seen a single an- 
imal. One duck was cooked for my evening meal; the other, with 
the swan and the pelican, were made into soup, and eaten with 
great relish by my companions. Subsequently the same precau- 
tions were taken to protect our horses against any attack of wolves, 
but night passed and morning broke without our being once dis- 
turbed. | 

A thick fog was hanging over the lake and river, which gradu- 
ally began to rise, betokening a hot day. Good-by was said, when 
the two little parties separated, the Kalkas returning to their aoul, 
the rest proceeding in search of the River Djabakan. I always 
felt a regret on parting with men who had shared the toil and dan- 
ger of a journey. These men had stood bravely to their horses 
when the wolves made their grand attack upon us, and now we 
parted never to meet again. No one of our party had any knowl- 
edge of the country through which we were about to ride. Ionly 
knew that by following a southwesterly direction we should strike 
upon the Djabakan, but whether in one or two days I could not 
tell. Soon after leaving the Kara-Noor we entered upon an arid 
plain, extending far into the Oulan-Koum desert: it was a dreary 
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waste, without either vegetation or water. Our larder again was 
nearly empty, and we could not expect to find game in such a re- 
on. 
= After riding several hours the country became rocky, with lofty 
ridges and narrow valleys quite destitute of vegetation. In one 
of these I found a small lake surrounded by high precipices ;_ this 
was Oulunjour, with its caverns, described to me by the Kalkas. 
They say that Shaitan has his dwelling here; if so, he has shown 
good taste in selecting a most romantic spot; indeed, the view - 
from one of the caverns is particularly wild and beautiful. This 
cavern is formed out of a compact yellow limestone, and extends 
into the rocks about two hundred feet; it is about sixty feet wide, 
and eighty feet high, and makes a magnificent natural chamber. 
Leaving the lake and ascending the opposite height, 1 got a view 
over the plain to the south, on to which we descended through s 
ravine. 
Having traveled several hours, some low hills appeared many 
versts distant; we were, however, delighted to find a large lake 
stretching out far beyond them. As we approached nearer, trees 
and rocks appeared standing on its shores, casting their reflections 
on its surface, and giving me hopes of finding beautiful scenery. 
We had ridden more than an hour, but appeared no nearer the 
lake; in fact, the water receded. I now saw that a mirage had 
caused this delusion ; for, after riding a couple of hours more, it 
vanished, changing the appearance of a beautiful lake into a bar- 
ren waste. At length, after riding many weary versts, we saw & 
small lake, with a little stream falling into it. Here we found a 
coarse grassy turf growing on the banks of the little river and 
around the lake. Long before the sun went down we reached the 
water, which proved to be good and sweet, and this decided us to 
remain the night. Noticing at no great distance several flocks of 
large birds feeding on the plain, a Cossack and myself started in 
pursuit, accompanied by two Kalmucks leading horses, by which 
means we hoped to get within rifle-distance of the game. The 
Kalmucks gradually approached the birds by going round in a 
circle, and we were all well sheltered by the horses. At length 
the men stopped, the Cossack and myself lay flat on the ground, 
and, having obtained a good sight, two of the flock were presently 
stretched dead on the plain. As the others did not fly far, our 
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pieces were reloaded, and we again approached the birds with 
equal success; but this time-the flock went far away. We now 
gathered up our game, and ascertained them to be four fine bus- 
tards. No cooks were ever more active in their occupation than 
our party were in preparing these birds for the pot, and when 
stewed they were delicious. Our usual precautions against wolves 
were again repeated; and as our safety depended on the horses, 
they were guarded with the utmost care. Again the night passed 
over in peace and quiet. 

Four of us were off before day dawned in search of game, ac- 
companied by two Kalmucks to lead the horses; this time we 
- were more successful, for two deer and eight bustards were added 
to our larder. Breakfast was speedily dispatched, and we started 
again on our journey. At a few versts from our night’s encamp- 
ment we got upon some sandy hills that afforded a view far over 
the steppe. To the northwest I observed a large lake far away in 
the Oulan-Koum desert, but nothing could be seen to the south to 
indicate where we should find the Djabakan. Our route was still 
over a sandy steppe, with tufts of long grass reaching up to our 
saddles, which, the seeds being ripe, assumed at a distance the ap- 
pearance of one immense corn-field just ready for the reapers. It 
was long past midday when we left these high tufts of trouble- 
some grass, the seeds of which stuck fast to our clothing, and to 
the manes and tails of the horses, besides impeding our progress 
materially. We then got upon a plain covered with coarse gravel, 
among which short grass and numerous flowers were growing. A 
large herd of antelopes were feeding to the east of our track, but 
too far away for us to make any attempt to get near them. We 
now rode on at a sharp trot, fearing that we might not reach the 
river or find water before dark. In a little more than an hour we 
arrived at the edge of a broad valley, and saw the Djabakan wind- 
ing its course at a few versts distant; a little later brought us to 
the river, which at this point is a deep stream, running slowly, and 
about two hundred yards broad. Three of us started in search of 
game, and returned after a long walk without firing a shot; but 
good grass for our horses was found in great abundance, and they 
fed well; at dark they were secured near us, and every precaution 
taken to keep off the wolves, for we were now in the region, ac- 
cording to the Kalkas, where we should find these brutes both 
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savage and numerous. Another night passed without one being 


‘either heard or seen. We had a fine sunny morning, which made 


4 


it pleasant to swim the river; Tchuck-a-boi crossed over first, and 
found the opposite bank good for landing upon. He then return- 
ed, secured my clothing on his shoulders, aud mounted a fresh 
horse, when four of us rode into the water, swam over, and landed 


without difficulty. Three others followed, bringing my sketches 


and arms fastened on their heads and shoulders. The men made 
several trips, and all our things were carried dry and safely over 
the river, which has its source far to the east in the Kourou 
Mountains, near the sources of the Selenga, and brings a large 
body of water to the Ilka Aral-Nor. 

All our people being safely landed, we prepared for our ride 
over a very dreary-looking plain toward the region of the Great 
Altai, as laid down on our maps. We were now on a heavy sandy 
steppe—part of the Sarkha Desert, which extends into the Gobi— 
and vegetation was so very scant that even the steppe grass had 
disappeared. The salsola was growing in a broad belt around the 
small salt-lakes, its color varying from orange to the deepest crim- 
son. ‘These lakes have a most singular appearance when seen at 
a distance. The sparkling of the crystallized salt, which often re- 
flected the deep crimson around, gave them the appearance of dia- 
monds and rubies set in a gorgeous framework. I rode round 
several times, admiring their beauty, and regretting that it was 
impossible to stay and visit a large lake which I observed ten or 
fifteen versts distant, surrounded with green, orange, and crimson. 
I directed our course nearly due west, still riding over sand and 
gravel, and again I found many agates lying on the surface. The 
summits of the Tangnou Mountains were just visible to the north, 
but no high chain could be seen to the south. About an hour 
before sunset we reached the bank of a small river running from 
the south toward the Djabakan. Here we had fresh water and 
pasture for our horses, and determined to remain for the night. 

We had not seen either animal or bird during the whole of this 
day’s ride; from this I conclude that the steppe we crossed is un- 
inhabitable, and never visited either by Kirghis or Kalkas. Un- 
der these circumstances, to seek game was useless, there being no 
cover or food either for bird or deer; indeed, it was with difficulty 
we found sufficient fuel to cook our evening repast. We thought 
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neither wolves nor Kirghis would visit us here, nor did we make 
any preparation, believing the arid nature of the spot a sufficient 
protection. Our night passed without any attack, and morning 
roused us all to action. The horses had been feeding from the 
moment the gray dawn appeared, and were now ready for a march. 
After riding about ten versts we saw clumps of reeds, and shortly 
afterward had a view of the lake through an opening between these 
plants. On reaching the shore I found a thick belt of reeds, bul- 
rushes, and other aquatic plants extending apparently round the 
lake, and growing far above our heads as we sat on horseback ; 
even when standing on my saddle I could not see the water. 
Turning to the south, we continued our journey along the shore, 
hoping to find an opening through which I might obtain a view 
on to the lake, but rode for more than three hours without obtain- 
ing even a peep at the water. This brought us to the southern 
end of the lake, where I found a sandy shore, extending about half 
a verst, without a reed growing upon it. The sand was blown 
into round heaps, some of them fifteen and twenty feet high, and 
were of all sizes, extending far into the desert. Looking from one 
of the larger mounds, they had so singular an appearance one 
might have supposed that they formed a vast primitive necropolis, 
with its hundreds of tumuli. I obtained a view looking over the 
lake to the north; far in the distance I could see three small isl- 
ands rising but a little above the water. The northern end of the 
lake -was invisible, as the shore is very flat; a part of the western 
side, with its broad band of bulrushes, was visible till it dimin- 
ished to a line, and was lost in the distance. 

While sketching this scene I perceived that a storm was sweep- 
ing over the water, coming from the north directly toward us. 
The Cossacks and Tchuck-a-boi removed the horses under the 
shelter of the high reeds, while two of the men remained with me. 
The gale came on at a furious pace, lashing up the waves and 
bending down the plants as it passed. A long white streak was 
seen rushing over the lake, and when at about half a verat distant 
we could hear the roaring of the blast. The men urging me to be 
off, I took my sketch-book folio and other matters, and ran to join 
my companions in their shelter, and had scarcely reached the edge 
of the reeds when the storm passed, crushing the bulrushes and 
other plants flat to the ground. As the blast went on it licked 
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up the sand, whirling it round in numerous eddies, and raised it 
high into the air as it passed along among the sandy mounds: it 
was now easy to understand how they had been formed. The 
storm was of short duration, for in a quarter of an hour it had 
passed, and all was calm again. We remained a short time longer, 
and while I made a second sketch, the Cossacks and Tchuck-a-boi 
searched for a wild boar, but without success. It was impossible 
for us to encamp on the shores of the Ilka Aral-Nor, for there was 
no grass. for our horses, and the water was bitter. I determined 
that our course should be southwest, hoping to fall in with water 
and grass a8 we approached nearer the hills. We, however, con- 
tinued our ride for many versts before we observed any change in 
the arid nature of the steppe. At length rough grass began to 
appear, and this gave us hopes. More than another hour elapsed, 
and no water could be seen in any direction. Horses and men 
were all suffering from thirst, and as night was drawing on fast, 
we urged on our steeds at a rapid pace. A small ridge rose be- 
fore us, which we ascended, and in a broad sweeping hollow on 
the opposite side we descried a stream, glittering as it ran along 
among tall reeds and bushes. This was a glorious sight; our 
horses pricked their ears, snorted with delight, and dashed off down 
into the valley at a gallop. In a little more than half an hour we 
leaped from our saddles, when both man and beast rushed to the 
bank and cooled their parched tongues in the crystal stream. 
Hitherto our whole thoughts had been upon the water; we now 
turned to look for pasture for our steeds, and discovered that there 
was plenty of grass extending along both banks of the little river. 
Bushes and willows for firewood were in abundance, but we had 
little in our larder to cook. This, however, was a place in which 
we ought to find game, and Tchuck-a-boi and myself started in 
one direction, and two Cossacks in another, while our compan- 
ions were preparing our encampment. We had not gone a hund- 
red paces when up sprang a fine cock pheasant; I sent a ball aft- 
er him, which cut off two feathers from his tail: these, however, 
would make but a poor supper. I sent the man back for my dou- 
ble-barrel and game-bag while I reloaded my rifle, as we might 
find other game not so gentle as a deer; indeed, I had noticed a 
little in advance that the ground had been turned up, indicating 
the neighborhood of the wild boars. Tchuck-a-boi was soon back; 
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I gave him my rifle, and on we marched. We had not-gone thirty 
paces when a pheasant rose up: this time he dropped about fifty 
paces from us, and before he was picked up a second bird was 
added to our bag. At no great distance we came upon my first 
acquaintance: he did not escape this time. Tchuck-a-boi knew 
him by the rifle-mark on his tail. We proceeded about half a 
verst without meeting with any thing, when we came upon some 
thick grass and bushes. Suddenly we heard a loud grunt and a 
rushing among the branches; about twenty paces from us a young 
sucking boar ran out of the grass. Tchuck-a-boi dropped down 
on his knee and gave a shrill whistle; the suckling stopped for a 
minute and looked round; this was fatal to him, for he fell with- 
out a scream. True to his craft, Tchuck-a-boi had shot him close 
to the eye. We had fallen in with a sow and her litter; but, not 
wishing to disturb them farther this evening, as we intended they 
should have, our early attention next day, I turned toward our en- 
campment through some small bushes, adding on my way two 
more pheasants to our bag. 

When we reached our lodging in the bushes the Cossacks had 
not returned, but shots had been heard in their direction, which I 
felt sure would produce something, as these men seldom throw a 
shot away. Just at dark they came back, bringing in a young 
wild boar and a deer, with the intelligence that other deer and a 
large wild boar had been seen. The latter animal must be hunt- 
ed on horseback ; he is too swift to deal with on foot; so we de- 
termined to hunt him in the morning. The Kalmucks considered 
that there was no fear of wolves visiting us here, and that our 
horses were quite safe; their fore legs, however, were secured, to 
prevent them straying far away. I had a delicious supper of 
pheasant and tea; the Cossacks and Kalmucks preferred the young 
boar; and when I lay down to sleep, broiling was still going on. 

Night had passed, and the rosy tints of morn foretold a glorious 
sunrise and a fine day. On looking round [ observed a general 
cleaning of rifles. I, too, followed the example, and made prepar- 
ations for the chase. Our breakfast was soon over, and all oth- 
er arrangements having been made, it was decided that four men 
should remain at the encampment, two armed with rifles, in case 
any of the Kirghis should find them, while six of us, armed with 
rifles, and one Kalmuck, with my double-barrel gun, should rouse 
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up the boars. The sun had been above the horizon about an hour, 
when we rode down the valley in the direction where the Cossacks 
had seen the boar. We had passed the point they reached the 
night before without observing bird or animal. Before us was s 
thick copse of low bushes and long grass; into this we rode, and 
very soon roused more than one from his lair. We could see 
their route by the motion in the grass, and followed, after riding 
some distance, when a small open space gave us a full view of our 
game. ‘Two large dark grizzly boars were about two hundred 
yards ahead of us. We followed them fast, and after riding about 
a verst got clear of the long grass, with only a few bushes here 
and there. For a few minutes we lost all traces of the animals; 
suddenly one of the Kalmucks spied them running along behind 
some bushes a short distance in advance. Our rifles were now 
unslung, and our horses put to their speed. We gained upon 
them fast, and when within about fifty yards a Cossack and my- 
self alighted from our horses, fired, and wounded one of the boars. 
While we reloaded our companions galloped on, and presently oth- 
er shots were fired; we were soon remounted, and off again in 
pursuit. The boars had separated; one was leaving the river, 
and making across the valley, followed by two men, one of whom 
fired. We were now gaining on the animal, and had him in the 
open country: it was a splendid chase. As we came near I could 
see the foam on his mouth and his large tusks gnashing with rage; 
he was, however, dangerous to approach. Presently the Cossack 
gave him another ball, which took effect, but did not stop him. 
Giving my horse a touch with the whip, I was soon abreast of 
the animal, and about twenty paces from him. He was slacken- 
ing his speed, which enabled me to pull up my horse and get a 
shot I intended for his head, but failed, and the ball took effect in 
his shoulder, stopping him for a moment. Slipping the strap of 
my rifle over my head, I then drew a pistol from my holster and 
galloped over to the left side. 

Having practiced and become somewhat proficient in pistol- 
shooting at full gallop, I rode my horse alongside of the boar, 
within seven or eight paces. After my horse had made a few 
strides I fired the second barrel, when the boar staggered for a 
moment and fell. The Cossack and a Kalmuck came up imme- 
diately; we sprung from our horses, and saw that my last ball 
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had entered just above his eye. He was a huge fellow; the Cos- 
sack said he weighed nine poods—about 324 lbs. His tusks were 
long, and as sharp as a knife, and two most formidable weapons 
they would have proved had he come to close quarters with either 
man or horse. A Kalmuck was sent to our encampment for a 
man, an axe, and horses to carry in our prize, while the Cossack 
and the other man began to dress him. 

As this was an operation at all times disagreeable to me, I left 
—first reloading my arms—to seek the other men. After riding 
about half an hour, I heard shots fired, and observed my friends 
in full chase on the opposite side of the river, at least three Versts 
distant from me. I hurried on, hoping to join in the chase; but, 
before I reached the stream, the hunt was ended, and a Cossack 
met me coming in search of our party. I now learned that they 
had killed a large boar, but not the one they had first hunted. 
He had escaped, and all trace of him was lost. Suddenly, while 
searching near some bushes and reeds, a large boar rushed into 
the middle of them and charged at the Cossack’s horse. When 
within three or four paces of his intended victim a ball from 
Tchuck-a-boi’s rifle stopped him for a moment, and horse and man 
escaped. So sudden had been his onset, that he got away before 
a second shot was fired; but very soon there were men on his 
track who were seldom foiled. The boar had led them a long 
chase, and had received several balls, but none of them stopped 
him. At length he rushed into the water and swam across the 
stream, where it extended into a broad and deep pool. The men 
crossed a little higher up, and were soon in full chase, when a ball 
from one of the Kalmucks wounded him severely. This made 
him furious, and he charged at the man who had just fired; the 
Kalmuck’s horse bounded off, and a ball from Tchuck-a-boi laid 
the boar dead in the midst of the party. This was the larger boar 
of the two, and the most ferocious. We returned to the camp in 
triumph, having slain two large boars in less than three hours. 

As it was near the middle of the forenoon, we decided on giv- 
ing our horses a few hours’ rest, to dine, and then continue our 
journey. The river flowing from the south, I decided that we 
should follow it upward and encamp on its bank before we at- 
tempted to cross the chain of hills which we could see in the dis- 
tance. Early in the afternoon we commenced our journey, nding 
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along at about two hundred yards from the river. Occasionally 
some of the men rode into the long grass and bushes to seek for 
game, when a brood of pheasants were met with, and several add- 
ed to our stock. The valley had now become narrower, with low 
hills rising on each side, and, being desirous of obtaining a view 
over the country, I rode up one of them, accompanied by a Cos- 
sack and Tchuck-a-boi. From the summit we had a very exten- 
sive view over Sarkha Desert, and I satisfied myself that there 
was no Great Altai: a low chain of hills only extends to the 
south, till lost in the Gobi Desert. While taking a survey of the 
country, I saw at a long distance to the east of us a smoke: this 
could not be from the Kirghis; they are more to the west, and I 
could scarcely believe that there were any Kalkas in this direc- 
tion; but as there were two or three fires, there must be people 
of some kind. We continued our ride along the crest of the hills 
for several versts, watching from time to time the wreaths of 
smoke. At length we came upon a well-beaten track, the cara- 
van-road which crosses the Gobi. This accounted for the smoke; 
a caravan was halting for the night. From the summit of the 
ridge we had a view of the Ika Aral-Nor as it lay shining in the 
setting sun; also another large lake was seen near the smoke of 
the caravan. We rode down into the valley and joined our com- 
panions, intending to encamp at the first desirable spot; and it 
was not long before one of the Cossacks who had ridden on in 
front pointed out a most convenient place for us to rest upon. 

It was quite necessary to keep a sharp look-out, as we were 
coming nearer to the Kirghis, who have a very bad character in 
this region. As yet we had seen no indication of their being in 
the vicinity, but both the Cossacks and the Kalmucks thought 
they might have seen the smoke of our fires. The horses were 
turned out to feed until dark; they were then picketed near us, 
and two men placed on guard, to be changed every two hours. 
This was a most important precaution, and one in which every 
man of our little band was deeply interested, for we were quite 
sure, if once our horses were lost, that our capture would become 
easy. 

Night, however, passed without any alarm, and a clear morning 
indicated a warm day. After examining my map, I still determ- 
ined to continue our journey a day or two more in a southerly di- 
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rection, then to turn to the westward and strike upon the River 
Ourunjour; by doing this I should enter the Gobi to the north of 
the great chain, ‘‘ Thian-chan” on our maps, a name utterly un- 
known to the natives, who call this chain ‘“‘ Syan-shan,” which I 
shall adopt whenever speaking of these mountains. They are the 
highest in Central Asia, and among them rises that stupendous 
mass ‘‘ Bogda Oola,” the volcanoes Pe-shan and Ho-theou, to see 
which I was pushing my way into this dreary region. I had fully 
considered the risk before starting, and had determined that nei- 
ther toil, nor hardship, nor the fear of banditti should deter me 
from drawing scenes no European eye had ever beheld, and from 
obtaining geographical information the value of which would, I 
trust, be acknowledged by future travelers. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
CHINESE TARTARY. 


I LEFT our encampment, still following the little stream for 
more than an hour, till it turned westward into the hills. Here 
we left its luxuriant and hospitable banks, which had supplied 
our larder so abundantly and fed our jaded horses. From this 
point our route continued over several small ridges, some of them 
destitute of vegetation, with dark green rocks cropping out to the 
eastward, and descending in huge steps to the plain. As we trav- 
eled I saw several small lakes to the east, but whether salt or 
fresh it is impossible to say. ‘The country assumed a more ster- 
ile appearance the farther we got to the south; it was only in the 
small valleys that there was any pasturage, and this was short 
and scanty. We came upon several little rills of pure water, 
which was encouraging, as we should be able to encamp, and find 
both food and water for our animals. Hour after hour had pass- 
ed away with the same monotonous hill and valley to ride over. 
Sometimes we had a view to the eastward over the Sarkha Desert, 
with its yellow sand, purple ridges, and numerous mounds scat- 
tered upon the steppe. At one point we could trace the River 
Djabakan by its dark green vegetation, as it was winding its 
course along the plain. These views we should shortly turn our 
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backs upon, and cross the crest of the ridge, which would afford 
us a view on to the Gobi—that vast waste extending from Kes- 
sil-bach Noor (about 87° E. long.) to the Siotki Mountains (120° 
E. long.), more than two thousand miles in length, and varying 
from three hundred to seven hundred miles in width. Having 
reached the highest summit of the hills, I dismounted to examine 
the scene before me. 

To the east stretches the Gobi, with its numberless ridges van- 
ishing off into distance till lost in soft blue vapor. I now turned 
to the south, and saw the snowy summits of the Syan-shan, with 
Bogda Oola rising far above all others. The sight of these white 
peaks excited a desire to gallop across the plain, and sketch the 
stupendous masses from the steppe. I stood some time trying to 
find out which of the peaks was Pe-shan, but it was impossible to 
decide unless the volcano had belched forth flame and smoke. 

Subsequently we came upon the steppe over which the Asiatic 
hordes marched on their expedition to the west. Had De Quin- 
cey seen this spot, he need not have drawn so largely on his imag- 
ination for scenery like that through which he marches the Tartar 
hosts on their way to China. Nor was it necessdry that he should 
make geographical blunders by placing the Lake Tenghiz close to 
the great wall, nor locate the emperor’s hunting-box on the north- 
ern border of the empire, among the penal settlements of China. 
I have traveled over much of the country this distinguished au- 
thor professes to describe in the ‘“‘ Exodus of the Tartars,” and 
have lived among their descendants. I have read his story with 
intense interest and admiration, and consider the final scene, where 
Tartar and savage Bashkir rush together into the lake, fearfully 
tragic. I regret, however, to say that no Chinese guns belched 
forth flame or shot to check these savages of the Oural, nor did 
Kien Long look down on the scene of savage butchery. 

The Cossack disturbed my musing on the Tartar exodus by 
pointing out a smoke very far to the west, which we knew was 
not from our people. Kirghis were undoubtedly there, and now 
we must keep a sharp look-out, as they were encamped to the 
west of our route, and would soon see the smoke of our fires. We 
mounted our horses and rode downward, following the track of 
our friends, whom, in less than an hour, we discovered in a small 
grassy valley, with a little stream of pure water leaping and foam- 
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ing in its rocky bed. - All was prepared for our sleeping, and a 
most vigilant watch was directed to be kept up throughout the 
night, as we might receive a visit from some of those roving bands 
who are constantly moving about the steppes. Just at dusk our 
horses were brought and secured close to us, and the first watch 
appointed: each man had his arms placed near at hand,.in case 
of a surprise in the night. Every one knew that our safety de- 
pended on ourselves; that we should find no one to aid us here 
if taken unawares; that our fate would then be sealed, and that 
we should all be sold into captivity. These were strong induce- 
ments to bravery and vigilance, and all determined never to be 
taken alive. Our evening meal being ended, we were soon stretch- 
ed on our saddle-cloths, and several sleeping soundly. Fora time 
I was occupied in settling which should be our route; this done, 
I, like the rest, fell asleep. 

Just as the day dawned I awoke, and saw a faint light rising 
in the east, which gradually increased, till the sun’s rays were 
seen tipping the hills around us. The route was still to the south, 
among hills rising somewhat higher than many we passed yester- 
day. After riding about three hours, a singular dome-shaped hill 
was seen at some distance to the southeast, which.reminded me 
of Kolmack-Tologuy. To pass this would not take us far out of 
our course, and I was very desirous of seeing what it was. As 
we approached the place I observed that the country was crossed 
by several ravines, and rode along the edge of one that led directly 
toward the great dome which had excited my curiosity. Having 
ridden about three versts, I perceived that the bottom of the ra- 
vine was covered with a dark substance of a peculiar character, 
which I immediately recognized. 

Leaving our horses with the men, myself and three others 
scrambled down the rocky sides, when I found the dark mass was 
a bed of lava, which had flowed down the ravine. It was broken, 
rugged, and very difficult to walk over, and as we went along I 
ascertained that it had come from the dome-shaped mass before 
me. On reaching the spot I assured myself that the substance 
had gushed from several places on the side of the mount, and had 
run a short distance down the ravine. It was only a small quan- 
tity that had been ejected on this side. I now determined to as- 
cend the dome and examine its summit. We found considerable 
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difficulty in climbing the perpendicular face of the ravine, to reach 
what I shall term the springing of the dome. The whole mass 
was of a dark purple-gray color, with the appearance of having 
been forcéd up, in a soft or almost liquid state, into the shape of 
an enormous air-bubble. It was split and fractured in every di- 
rection, but not in regular strata. After examining the rock mi- 
nutely, I concluded that the whole external covering was basaltic. 
I found olivine in small greenish crystals in two or three speci- 
mens; in some it appeared to pervade the whole mass, but only 
in small particles. That this was the commencement of a volcano 
is quite certain, but the melted matter had found an outlet at some 
other place. ‘There was not a blade of grass growing on this 
dome, to the summit of which a Cossack and myself scrambled 
with great toil and difficulty. 

I now observed that it was not a regular circle, but elliptical in 
form, the long diameter being about five hundred yards, and the 
other about four hundred yards. I spent several hours examin- 
ing this singular place, and in sketching two views, which are 
highly interesting. While standing on the summit of the dome 
I observed another similar formation at a distance of twenty or 
twenty-five versts to the southeast; therefore, passing round the 
east side of the great dome, we turned our steps in that direction, 
riding over many small hills and gradually descending toward the 
plain. A sharp look-out had been kept to the westward in the 
direction of the Kirghis, and shortly after noon an aoud was seen 
among some low hills eight or ten versts distant. After a con- 
sultation, we deemed it best to proceed to it, and see how its in- 
habitants would treat strangers. In a short time we were riding 
through a large herd of horses and camels, when the Kirghis herds- 
men came up, and asked whence we had come and whither we 
_ were going. ‘They were told that we had come from the Oubsa- 
Noor, and thaf we were going to the Oulunjour. We now learn- 
ed that the aoud was a very large one, and belonged to Sultan 
Baspasihan ; also that we should find him with his tribe. Every 
Kirghig that we passed had his battle-axe hanging on his saddle, 
‘but whether this was adopted as a security against man or ani- 
mals, we could not tell. After going on a few versts, a Kirghis 
came galloping up to point out the position of the aout, then left 
us and rode fast toward it, as if the sight of our arms had caused 
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him to hasten to afford the sultan an opportunity of giving us a 
warm reception. 

A short ride farther brought us to the top of a ridge, beyond 
which we looked down upon the aowl, lying on the bank of a small 
stream in the valley. About a verst distant from the your¢s lay 
a lake, probably four or five versts long and one and a half in 
breadth. On one side was a thick bed of reeds, and on the other 
a grassy shore, on which sheep and goats were scattered about in 
great numbers. We now observed several men spring on their 
horses and ride to meet us: this was certainly a mission of peace. 
When we met, one of the men rode up to me, placed his hand on 
my chest, saying “Aman.” I followed his example, and we rode 
on. As we approached there seemed to be a great commotion in 
the aoul ; two Kirghis had mounted their horses and gone off at 
fall gallop. Others were busy collecting bushes, and all seemed 
occupied. Our escort guided us to a large yourt with a long spear 
stuck into the ground at the door, and a long tuft of black horse- 
hair was hanging from beneath its glittering head. A fine tall 
man met us at the door. He caught the reins of my bridle, gave 
me his hand to enable me to dismount, and led me into the yourt. 

This was Sultan Baspasihan, who welcomed me into his dwell- 
ing. He was a strong, ruddy-faced man, dressed in a black vel- 
vet kalat edged with sable, and wore a deep crimson shawl round 
his waist; on his head was a red cloth conical cap, trimmed with ~ 
foxskin, with an owl’s feather hanging from the top, showing his 
descent from Genghis Khan. A Bokharian carpet had been spread, 
on which he seated me, and then sat down opposite. I invited 
him to a seat beside me, which evidently gave satisfaction. Ina 
few minutes two boys entered, bringing in tea and fruit. They 
were dressed in striped silk kalats, with foxskin caps on their 
heads, and green shawls round their waists. They were his two 
sons. The sultana was out on a visit to the aoud of another sul- 
tan, two days’ journey distant. 

The yourt was a large one, with silk curtains hanging on one 
side, covering the sleeping-place—bed it was not. Near to this 
stood a “‘ bearcoote” (a large black eagle) and a falcon chained to 
their perches; and I perceived that every person entering the 
yourt kept at a respectful distance from the feathered monarch. 
On the opposite side were three kids and two lambs, secured in a 
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small pen. There was a pile of boxes and Bokharian carpets be- 
hind me, and the large koumzs sack carefully secured with worlock. 
Between us and the door sat eight or ten Kirghis watching my 
proceedings with great interest. Outside the door were a group 
of women, with their small black eyes intently fixed on the stran- 
ger. A conversation was carried on between the sultan, a Cos- 
sack, and Tchuck-a-boi; and by the scrutinizing glances of the 
sultan I soon perceived that I was the subject. My shooting 
jacket, long boots, and felt hat were matters of interest, but my 
belt and pistols formed the great attraction. The sultan wished 
to examine them. Having first removed the caps, I handed one 
to him; he turned it round in every direction, and looked down 
the barrels. This did not satisfy him. He wished to see them 
fired, and wanted to place a kid for the target, probably thinking 
that so short a weapon would produce no effect. Declining his 
kid, I tore a leaf out of my sketch-book, made a mark in the cen- 
tre, and gave it to the Cossack. He understood my intention, 
split the end of a stick, slipped in the edge of the paper, went out, 
and stuck the stick in the ground some distance from the yourt. 
The sultan rose, and all left the dwelling. I followed him out, 
and went to the target. Knowing that we were among a very 
lawless set, I determined they should see that even these little im- 
plements were dangerous. Stepping out fifteen paces, I turned 
round, cocked my pistol, fired, and made a hole in the paper. The 
sultan and his people evidently thought this a trick. He said 
something to his son, who instantly ran off into the yourt and 
brought to his father a Chinese wooden bowl. This was placed 
upside down on the stick by his own hand, and when he had re- 
turned to a place near me, I sent a ball through it. The holes 
were examined with great care; indeed, one man placed the bowl 
on his head, to see where the hole would be marked on his fore- 
head. This was sufficiently significant. The people we were 
now among I knew to be greatly dreaded by all the surrounding 
tribes: in short, they are robbers who set at naught the authonty 
of China, and carry on their depredations with impunity. 

On looking round, I noticed that a set of daring fellows had 
been watching my movements; also, that the fatted sheep had 
been killed, and the repast would soon be given. Two brawny 
cooks were skimming the steaming caldron, and other preparations 
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were in progress, while numbers of men, women, and children 
were seated around, waiting for the feast. As a Kirghis banquet 
is for any European an extraordinary event, I shall endeavor to 
describe one at which I was the guest of Sultan Baspasihan. The 
party were far too numerous to be accommodated in his yourt. 
A. Bokharian carpet was spread outside, on which he placed me, 
taking his seat near. A small space in front of the sultan was 
left clear, and around this the men seated themselves in circles— 
the elder, or more distinguished members of the tribe, nearest his 
person: there were more than fifty men, women, and children as- 
sembled in front of their chief. The boys sat behind the men; 
the women and girls occupied the last place, excepting the dogs, 
who were standing at a short distance, apparently quite as much 
interested as the rest. 

When all were seated, two men came into the inner circle, each 
having a cast iron vessel shaped something like a coffee-pot. One 
approached the sultan, the other myself, and poured warm water 
upon our hands; but each person must provide his own towel. 
This ceremony was performed for every man, from the sultan to 
the herdsman. The women and the girls were left to do it for 
themselves. The ablutions having heen performed, the cooks 
brought in the smoking vessels—long wooden trays, similar to 
those used by butchers in London—piled up with heaps of boiled 
mutton. One was placed between the sultan and myself, filled 
with mutton and boiled rice. Each man drew his knife from its 
sheath, dispensing entirely with plates. My host seized a fine 
piece of mutton from the reeking mass, placed it in my hand, and 
then began on his own account. This was the signal to fall to, 
and many hands were soon dipped in the other trays. The Kir- 
ghis who sat nearest the trays selected the things he liked best, 
and, after eating a part, handed it to the man sitting behind; when 
again diminished, this was passed to a third, then to the boys; 
and, having run the gauntlet of all these hands and mouths, the 
bone reaches the women and girls, divested of nearly every parti- 
cle of food. Finally, when these poor creatures have gnawed till 
nothing is left on the bone, it is tossed to the dogs. While the 
dinner was progressing, I observed three little naked urchins creep- 
ing up toward our bowl from behind the sultan, whose attention 
was directed to the circles in front. Their little eyes anxiously 
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watched his movements, and when sufficiently near, their hands 
clutched a piece of mutton from the tray. They then retreated in 
the same stealthy manner behind a heap of voilocks, and devoured 
the spoil. I saw this repeated two or three times, and was highly 
amused by their cunning. Beyond the women, and surrounded 
by a group of dogs, there was a child about four years old sitting 
with a dry leg-bone of a sheep in its hand. This puzzled me at 
first, till I saw bones thrown among them, when there was a gen- 
eral rush of the canine race. The child was not daunted by their 
growls; his bony weapon fell heavy on their noses, and he fre- 
quently carried off the spoil. In a remarkably short time the 
sheep had disappeared, when large bowls: of the liqnid in which it 
had been boiled were handed round, and drunk with a great relish 
by the Kirghis. ‘The dinner being ended, two men brought the 
water-vessels, and poured the warm liquid over our hands, after 
which all rose up and went to their occupations. 

The sultan expressed a wish to see our rifles used, and ordered 
three of his men to bring out theirs. I gave them powder and 
lead, and induced them to fire at a target placed at sixty paces 
distant; each man fired two rounds, but not one ball touched it. 
They then removed ten paces nearer, and one man hit it, to their 
great joy. A Cossack and Tchuck-a-boi next fired, and sent both 
balls near the centre. I now desired one of the Cossacks to place 
the target at what he considered the best long range for their rifles. 
He stepped off two hundred paces—about one hundred and eighty- 
five yards. The sultan and his Kirghis looked at the distance 
with utter amazement. When the first shot was fired, and the 
hole pointed out not far from thé centre, they were astonished. 
The target was a piece of dark voilock, with a piece of white paper, 
seven inches square, pinned on the middle. This I have always 
found much better than a black centre. We all fired, and not a 
ball missed the paper. When the sultan saw this, I fancied that 
it made a strong impression on his mind; the superiority of our 
arms, and the way they were used, could scarcely be without its 
effect. After this there was a general cleaning of arms, to have 
them in perfect order. 

We were now in Chinese Tartary, in the country of the ancient 
Sungarians previous to their being conquered by the Chinese em- 
peror Kien Long, near the middle of the eighteenth century. It 
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_ was in this region that about four thousand men of the tribe of 
Prince Tsebeck Dordzi settled after the exodus of the Tartars from 
the Volga. We should most probably make an acquaintance with 
the descendants of these men before many days passed over. 

The sultan returned into the yourt with me, accompanied by a 
Cossack and Tchuck-a-boi. I wished to ascertain if we should 
find Kirghis farther to the southeast, taking care at the same time 
not to hint that there could be any difficulty to retard our travel- 
ing in that direction, as I had learned that the Asiatics instantly 
take advantage of any doubt, and turn it to their own account: I 
have surmounted not a few of their impossibilities, In answer to 
my questions, Baspasihan said there were two chiefs in the coun- 
try beyond his pastures, Oui-jass and Koubaldos; and at eight 
days’ journey from his aoul we should find his friend, Sultan Sa- 
beck, a very good man. He informed me that Oui-jass would treat 
us well, but he said that Koubaldos was a great robber. I desired 
to know if there were Kirghis about Kessil-bach-Noor. The sul- 
tan informed me that there were many aouls on the River Ourun- 
jour, that Kessil-bach-Noor was six days’ journey distant, and 
that the people were all robbers. 

I desired the Cossack to inform Baspasihan of my intention to 
visit his friend Sultan Sabeck, and that we should start in the 
morning. He at once proposed to accompany me to another aoul 
of his own, nearly a day’s journey distant in the direction we must 
travel. We were also to have a hunt with the bearcoote, that I 
might see their sport, as we should find plenty of game on our 
way. The gunpowder and the lead which I had given to his men 
had brought this about. He was also desirous of seeing a boar- 
hunt, and witnessing the effects of our rifles on the bristly animal. 
During the evening the sultan asked if I would permit two of his 
Kirghis to go with me to Sultan Sabeck. He wished to send a 
present of a fine young stallion to his friend, which he thought 
would be perfectly safe under our escort. ‘The accuracy and range 
of our rifles had impressed upon him a very high notion of the 
power we possessed to repel the attack of any plunderers, and he 
thought it probable that we might meet with some of them. Sev- 
eral skins were spread for me in the sultan’s yourt, on which I 
slept soundly, and forgot for a time both fatigue and robbers. 

Soon after daybreak we were all up, and making preparations 
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for our departure. Horses were standing ready saddled, and every 
thing indicated a busy scene. I saw two Kirghis occupied with 
the bearcoote and the falcon. Having finished our morning meal, 
horses were brought for the sultan and myself. I was to be mount- 
ed to-day on one of his best steeds—a fine dark gray, that stood 
champing my English bit, which he did not appear to relish. All 
my party were mounted on the sultan’s horses ; ours had been sent 
on to the aoul with a party of his people and three of my Kal- 
mucks. When mounted, I had time to examine the party. The 
sultan and his two sons rode beautiful: animals. The eldest boy 
carried the falcon, which was to fly at the feathered game. A well- 
mounted Kirghis held the bearcoote, chained to a perch, which was 
secured into a socket on his saddle. The eagle had shackles and 
a hood, and was perfectly quiet: he was under the charge of two 
men. Near to the sultan were his three hunters, or guards, with 
their rifles, and around us were a band of about twenty Kirghis, 
in their bright-colored kalats: more than half the number were 
armed with battle-axes. Taking us altogether, we were a wild- 
looking group, whom most people would rather behold at a dis- 
tance than come in contact with. 

We began our march, going nearly due east, the sultan’s three 
hunters leading the van, followed by his highness and myself; his 
twe sons and the eagle-bearers immediately behind us, with two 
of my men in close attendance. A ride of about two hours brought 
us to the bank of a stagnant river, fringed with reeds and bushes, 
where the sultan expected that we should find game. We had 
not ridden far when we discovered traces of the wild boar, large 
plats having been recently plowed up. This gave us hopes of 
sport. Our rifles were unslung, and we spread out our party to 
beat the ground. 

We had not gone far when several large deer rushed past a jut- 
ting point of the reeds, and bounded over the plain about three 
hundred yards from us. In an instant the bearcoote was unhood- 
ed and his shackles removed, when he sprung from his perch and 
soared up into the air. I watched him ascend as he wheeled round, 
and was under the impression that he had not seen the animals ; 
but in this I was mistaken. He had now risen to a considerable 
height, and seemed to poise himself for about a minute. After this 
he gave two or three flaps with his wings, and swooped off in a 
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straight line toward his prey. I could not perceive that his wings 
moved, but he went at a fearful speed. There was a shout, and 
away went his keepers at full gallop, followed by many others. 
I gave my horse his head and a touch of the whip; in a few min- 
utes he carried me to the front, and I was riding neck-and-neck 
with one of the keepers. When we were about two hundred yards 
off the bearcoote struck his prey. ‘The deer gave a bound forward 
and fell. The bearcoote had struck one talon into his neck, the 
other into his back, and with his beak was tearing out the animal’s 
liver. The Kirghis sprung from his horse, slipped the hood over 





the eagle’s head and the shackles upon his legs, and removed him 
from his prey without difficulty. The keeper mounted his horse, 
his assistant placed the bearcoote on his perch, and he was ready 
for another flight. No dogs are taken out when hunting with the 
eagle; they would be destroyed to a certainty; indeed, the Kir- 
ghis assert that he will attack and kill the wolf. Foxes are hunt- 
ed in this way, and many are killed; the wild goat and the lesser 
kinds of deer are also taken in considerable numbers. We had 
not gone far before a considerable number of antelopes were seen 
Dp 
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feeding on the plain. Again the bird soared up in circles as before, 
this time I thought to a greater elevation, and again he made the 
fatal swoop at his intended victim, and the animal was dead before 
we reached him. The bearcoote is unerring in his flight ; unless 
the ‘animal can escape into holes in the rocks, as the fox does 
sometimes, death is his certain doom. ° 

We returned to the river, beating the cover in search of other 
animals, and rode for a long time without success. At length we 
roused up some game which kept in the long grass and reeds. 
Subsequently we got sight of the bristly back of a large boar; 
several shots were fired, but no ball went near him. After run- 
ning him about half an hour we came upon open ground, when we 
had the game in full view—two young boars and a very large one; 
and as they all made for the open country, they afforded us a good 
chase. 

The animals bounded along at a great speed about four hund- 
red yards ahead of us, but presently separated, the two young ones 
turning to the left toward the cover on the river farther down; 
and as the old boar went forward on his course, our party divided, 
some trying to head the young boars and force them out upon the 
steppe, while several of the sultan’s Kirghis, two Cossacks, Tchuck- 
a-boi, and myself, followed the old boar, and were gaining upon 
him fast. I observed thet he was a much nobler foe, and much 
more dangerous to approach than those we had shot before. The 
horses seemed to enter into the spirit of the chase, and dashed over 
the plain at a pace that was rapidly bringing us toward our game. 
A Cossack and myself had been gradually drawing ahead of the 
other hunters, and were now within fifty yards of the boar, though 
too much behind him to get a good shot. We could see his for- 
midable tusks and the foam on his jaws as he gnashed them to- 
gether in his rage. A few minutes more brought us abreast of 
him, and gradually closing nearer, when within about twenty 
yards the Cossack fired, and I saw that the boar was wounded. 
He turned his head toward us for a moment, and then rushed on. 
I was now within fifteen paces of him, and going at the same 
speed. Grasping the horse firmly with my knees, I dropped the 
rein and fired ; I noticed with effect, as a red stream gushed down 
his shoulder. 

He turned suddenly and made a rush toward me, but my horse 
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was too active for him, and in two or three bounds carried me 
past. A Kirghis, however, who was not far behind, was caught, 
and the chest of his steed torn open by one stroke of his fearful 
tusks. The horse sprung forward a few strides and fell. At this 
critical moment was heard the crack of two rifles, and the boar, 
again wounded, turned away from his intended victim. After this 
the Kirghis drew back, the Cossacks and Kalmuck remained to 
reload their rifles, and I followed alone. Opening both my hol- 
sters, I determined to try the effect of my pistols on the boar’s 
tough hide, and keeping my horse well in hand, and ready for a 
bound, I rode alongside within a few yards, when I got a good 
shot, which stopped his progress. At this moment I heard the 
report of a rifle close behind me, when the boar gave a spring and 
fell dead. I turned round and saw a Cossack: his ball had inflict- 
ed the fatal wound. The people came up, the Kirghis who had 
been so unceremoniously dismounted riding behind one of his 
companions, his horse having been killed; he looked at the dead 
boar, spat at him, and called him “ Shaitan.” 

Far away on the horizon we could see our other friends still en- 
gaged on their hunt. Leaving part of the men to bring in the ani- 
mal, we returned slowly toward the river. When we reached the 
hunters I found that they had killed one of the boars, and that the 
other had escaped badly wounded, having, as we supposed, swum 
over the river. The sultan had remained with this party, and was 
delighted with the sport. I was informed that it would take us 
many hours to ride to the aoud where we were to have our night’s 
lodging ; also, that it was necessary to ride fast, or we should not 
reach it before dark. Baspasihan put his horse into a sharp trot, 
his hunters pushed on to their places in the van, and our march 
was continued in the same order as we left the aoul in the morn- 
ing. Our route was in a southwesterly direction over a vast plain, 
extending far as the eye could reach, on which I could not discov- 
er any objects rising above the horizon, which greatly disappoint- 
ed me, as I expected to see the summits of the Syan-shan. We 
had ridden for several hours over this plain, which in some parts 
was covered with rough grass, in others was a sandy waste, when 
at last we saw a smoke, and shortly afterward many dark spots 
on the horizon: these were the yourts. After riding another hour 
we came upon a large herd of horses and camels returning to the 
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aoul. Our horses were now put into a gallop, and in a short time 
“we were sitting in the sultan’s yourt, when koumis was handed 
round in large bowls. I acknowledged a preference for tea, which 
was soon prepared; but as the Kirghis sat watching me drink it, 
I was convinced that they thought me a complete barbarian, and 
pitied my want of taste. Presently smoking platters of mutton 
were brought in, and, judging by the quantity, speedily consumed. 
Indeed, my impression was that it would be difficult to find hunt- 
ers with better appetites. It was just dark when this meal was 
ended, and in a short time all were sleeping soundly. 

Just as the day dawned I turned out to examine our position, 
when I discovered the snowy peaks of the Syan-shan. They ap- 
peared cold and ghost-like against the deep blue sky; presently 
they were tipped with the sun’s rays, and shone forth like rubies. 
I sat on the ground watching the changes with much interest, till 
the whole landscape was lighted up. Immediately near me was a 
busy scene: on one side the men were milking the mares, to the 
number of more than one hundred, and carrying the leathern pails 
of milk to the koumis bag in the your?, the young foals being se- 
cured in two long lines to pegs driven into the ground. In front 
and on the opposite side the women were milking cows, sheep, 
and goats, and at a little distance beyond these the camels were 
suckling their young. Around the aouwl the steppe was filled with 
animal life. The sultan told me that there were more than two 
thousand horses, half the number of cows and oxen, two hundred 
and eighty camels, and more than six thousand sheep and goats. 
The screams of the camels, the bellowing of bulls, the neighing of 
horses, and the bleating of sheep and goats, formed a pastoral cho- 
rus such as I had never heard in Europe. 

Bapasihan proposed sending three of his Kirghis—one possess- 
ed some knowledge of the country—as far as the pastures of the 
robber Koubaldos; beyond that point he had never been; the 
other two were to attend upon the young stallion. My host also 
desired that I would visit him on my return to Kessil-bach, as I 
should then find him more to the west on my route. He farther 
insisted on my riding during this journey his horse, a splendid 
animal, of great power and speed. After giving instruction to his 
Kirghis and the Cossacks, and cautioning them to keep a strict 
watch when we were with Koubaldos and his tribe, we parted and 
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turned to the southeast, as our route lay in that direction. It was 
expected that we should find one of the aouls of Oui-jass late in 
the evening after along ride. This anticipation prevented any at- 
tempt at hunting; indeed, the Kirghis urged us on at a rapid 
pace. After nding over a grassy steppe for near four hours, and 
crossing several dry water-courses, we came upon a stony track 
on which there was scarcely any vegetation. The aspect was ex- 
ceedingly dreary in the distance, the prominent feature being some 
dark rocky ridges, toward which we were riding. Having gone 
about ten or twelve versts farther, we reached a depression in the 
steppe, at the bottom of which lay a lake, oval in form, and, as 
near as I could judge, eight to ten versts in length. The country 
around was stony and barren; even the shores of the lake appear- 
ed black and sterile; in short, there was not a patch of green to 
vary the dark purple coloring of the stony covering. It is into 
this deep hollow that the water-courses we had passed are emptied. 
The lake has no outlet; in the spring it must be much larger, 
when the snow-water from the vast plains is poured into it. Dur- 
ing the summer in this dry region, the additional quantity of wa- 
ter is carried off by evaporation. 

I wished to ride down to the shore of this lake, but the Kirghis 
objected, saying it was far to the nearest aowl. I was thus most 
reluctantly compelled to abandon my project. Our horses were 
urged on as quickly as the nature of the ground permitted, keep- 
ing along the southern edge of the valley. We had not gone very 
far when we came to the bed of another river, which was at this 
part cut into a ravine about fifty feet deep and three hundred feet 
wide. A small stream was running among the rocks, which at 
times must be a raging torrent. It was impossible to descend 
the abrupt rock on horseback; we therefore turned toward the 
lake and rode down into the valley. Here we crossed the bed of 
the river without difficulty, and ascended to the steppe, along 
which we could only ride slowly, as our path was over a layer of 
small stones, none larger than an egg, but not rounded by the ac- 
tion of water. They were all sharp and angular pieces; in fact, 
the country had been Macadamized, but by what process this sin- 
gular effect had been produced I can not tell. We were closely 
approaching the rocky ridges—masses of stone thrown up to no 
great elevation—some several versts in length, with small steppes 
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running in between. We soon reached one of these openings, and 
found it covered with sand, with occasional tufts of rough grass. 
Our horses were now pushed on at a rapid pace, when we shortly 
saw the steppe extending, till sky and plain mingled in blue and 
purple haze. 

Before quitting these ridges, a Cossack, a Kirghis, Tchuck-a- 
boi, and myself rode to the summit of a high mound, hoping to 
see the aoul of which we were in search. We found the sandy 
plain extended a few versts farther, and then we could see grass 
and pastures, but neither cattle nor yourts ; nevertheless, the Kir- 
ghis thought they were not far away. After descending, we push- 
ed on again, galloping over the plain, and presently were on the 
grassy steppe. As we rode on, sharp eyes were looking out for 
any traces which might lead us to our destination. The sun was 
sinking fast, which made us all anxious; and although we had 
found grass, water had not been seen. Another hour passed, and 
the shades of night were creeping over the plain, when we came 
upon one of those singular depressions that have the appearance 
of a mighty water-course. This was about two versts broad, and 
covered with grass. Near to the opposite side we could see a 
small river reflecting the fading light, and on the banks yourés 
and large herds of horses. ‘The Kirghis declared that this was 
the aoul of Oui-jass. While we stood looking at the delightful 
scene before us, several horsemen came riding from the encamp- 
ment. We descended the’ steep bank and met them; and they 
were delighted when Baspasihan’s Kirghis rode up, declaring that 
we were his master’s friends, and not robbers. One of the Kir- 
ghis rode back at full gallop, and we followed slowly. We were 
not long in reaching the aoul, when a fine old man took hold of 
my bridle and led my horse to a yourt, which had been moved 
bodily to a clean piece of turf, where the women were busy spread- 
ing voilock and carpets on the ground. Aoumis was brought in 
bowls; but I preferred waiting for my tea, which the Cossacks 
immediately prepared, adding some slices of broiled mutton for my 
evening meal. Not far from the dwelling I saw a fire blazing un- 
der a great caldron, and other preparations in progress for a feast, 
to which, I have no doubt, all my party did ample justice. 

When I turned out the next morning I found that most of my 
people were still asleep; but they were not long left so, for as 
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soon as the Kirghis observed me outside the yourt they roused 
them. My host and his people had not been idle, for I noticed a 
troop of fresh horses picketed near our own. The chief insisted 
on giving us his own horses for our ride, and Kirghis to take 
charge of ours to the encampment of Oui-jass. The old man said 
it was far away, and that we should not reach it until the evening 
of the second day ; that a Kirghis would guide us to a pasture and 
water, where we could remain for the night. He declared that it 
would be a long ride, and most of it over a sandy plain. He gave 
us six Kirghis, one as our guide, and five to take charge of our 
horses and bring his own back: each carried his battle-axe. We 
were now twenty-one in number, and a wild-looking band. 

After saying ‘“Aman-bul” (farewell) to Tursum—such was the 
chief’s name—the guide led the way in nearly a southeasterly di- 
rection. In due time we reached the bank, forming one side of 
the depression, and ascended to the steppe, which was covered 
with coarse dry grass. Again I could see the snowy peaks of the 
Syan-shan, and anticipated, by continuing our present course, that 
we should in a day or two have the whole in view. The guide 
put his horse into a trot, and away we went over the plain. The 
track of dry grass was soon passed, when we entered upon a sandy 
waste almost without vegetation. But this was not wholly un- 
productive, for we presently reached a part which produced a fine 
crop of tarantulas. The ground was quite covered with their 
webs and holes; and as we rode over it, many of these venomous 
insects were killed by our horses. I was curious to see them in 
their little dens, and dismounted to make a nearer acquaintance. - 
I quickly came upon a large web, indicating a manufacturer on a 
great scale. I drew my long knife and touched it, when out he 
rushed, fixed his fangs on the steel for a moment, and then re- 
treated into his hole. "When the Kirghis observed me begin to 
dig him out, they were afraid that I should be bitten, but I took 
especial care to keep my fingers beyond his reach. I rolled him 
out of the sand, and again he sprung at the blade, evidently much 
enraged at being disturbed. His body was dark brown and black, 
and very ugly. Leaving him to seek or dig another dwelling, I 
mounted my horse and left this venomous spot. The Kirghis 
have a great dread of these little reptiles, but the sheep eat them 
with impunity and relish. 
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After this delay our guide urged us on, pointing to the misty 
outline of some ridges as the place for our night’s encampment. 
The sun was shining down upon us with great force, but temper- 
ed by a strong breeze from the west, which rendered our ride 
pleasant. We had been many hours crossing this sandy plain, 
with nothing to vary the scene. About two o’clock we came upon 
a small stream, where our guide proposed that we should rest for 
an hour, as there was plenty of pure water, and a little grass for 
our horses. ‘The men were provided with smoked horseflesh, 
which they all ate with great relish. The Cossacks had brought 
me a little broiled mutton, and this, with a few glasses of tea, 
made me an excellent dinner. Our horses having been changed, 
we now rode our own, and pushed on at a very rapid pace, fearing 
that we should not reach our destination before dark. Several 
hours had passed, and we were still on the sterile steppe. The 
ridges had assumed a deeper tone, and I could perceive the nat- 
ural colors of the rocks shining through the misty vapor. This 
told me we were approaching them fast ; and just at dusk we saw 
a golden line of light stretching across the plain, caused by reflet- 
tion of the gorgeous sky on a long narrow lake. We soon reach- 
ed the ‘shore, and feand, as the Kirghis had predicted, good pas- 
turage and fresh water, with bushes for a fire. 

No sound or sign of animal life was seen or heard sare the 
night excepting from our horses, and they fared sumptuously: 
and while the ridges were still casting long shadows over the 
plain, we sprung into our saddles and left our resting-place. Our 
route was along the margin of the lake, to the westward, for a dis- 
tance of about ten versts; we then turned round the head of the 
lake, and came upon a small. river which flowed into it from the 
west. Here we found several pheasants, some of which I bagged ; 
but of other game we saw no traces. I believe, however, that we 
should have found both wild boars and deer, could we have spared 
the time to beat the bushes and reeds on the opposite side of the 
lake. 

The guide continued a route toward the southeast, which I knew 
was taking us away from the mountains, but this was necessary 
to find the aowl of Oui-jass. A ride of little more than an hour 
brought us to the ridges which had appeared so small as we ap- 
proached. On examination they proved to be red granite, and 
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some rose seven or eight hundred feet from the ground. They 
were broken into very rugged and picturesque shapes, and many 
had a singular appearance as they stood out on these vast steppes, 
like ruined castles of colossal dimensions. No wonder the tribes 
of Central Asia fear to pass many of these places, and invest them 
with superstitious horrors. To-day we passed a ridge more like 
the ruins of some vast city than a mountain; there were isolated 
pillars—huge masses like the broken shafts of columns; walls 
rising up to a great elevation, pierced with large circular apertures, 
‘ and enormous blocks heaped around, forming a complete chaos. 
I proposed to stop and explore this wonderful scene, but the Kir- 
ghis stood aghast; and when they saw me sketch it, they looked 
as if they expected to see Shaitan and his legions threaten us from 
the mighty walls. 

Having passed the ridges, we came once more upon the steppe, 
and discerned the outline of other hills in the southeast, toward 
which the guide informed me we must look for Oui-jass. We 
had now reached a part of the plain on which the salsola plant 
was growing, and in the distance I could see salt lakes: I knew 
them to be salt by the crimson margins which encircled them. 
After a few hours’ ride we passed near one, and observed all around 
its shores a crystallization of salt, sometimes more than an inch 
thick, and perfectly white, that sparkled in the sun like diamonds. 

Presently our Kirghis guide descried a summit to the south of 
our route; by this he was able to direct our course, and he now 
made it more easterly, assuring me that, by continuing in this di- 
rection, we should be certain to strike on the pastures of Oui-jass, 
which he hoped to accomplish before nightfall. I felt satisfied 
that without the aid of this man it would be exceedingly difficult 
for us to discover the aoul. We rode on, in full confidence that 
we should find both pastures and water, even if we did not find 
Kirghis, and in less than two hours came upon a part of the plain 
covered in many places with patches of grass, while in the distance 
we could see that the country had lost its sterile appearance. Our 
ahimals began to prick up their ears, an intimation that water was 
not far off. It was not long before I observed dark objects dot- 
ted over the plain, but at a considerable distance; these were cam- 
els, and we were proceeding directly toward them. Having gone 
some distance, we could see men riding about hurriedly, and driv- 
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ing the herd away: this was accounted for in a moment. Our 
party had been seen approaching, and were considered banditti 

The guide ordered a halt, and sent one of his men forward. The 
Kirghis saw him, and one of their party approached to meet him ; 
still, they continued to drive in the camels, as if not quite satisfied 
of our intentions. At length the two Kirghis met, conversed a 
few minutes, and then separated; one galloped off to his friends, 
and the other waited for us. We rode sharply onward, and short- 
ly reached the camels, which were now left to feed. Intelligence 
of our arrival would soon reach Oui-jass, as one man would carry 
the news to another, galloping at full speed. We came up to the 
herdsmen, who pointed out the direction of the aoul, and on we 
went at a sharp trot. A short distance brought us among a herd 
of horses, having passed which we beheld a group of Kirghis ap- 
proaching. As both parties were riding fast, we were not long 
before we met, when we learned that they had been sent by Oui- 
jass to welcome us to his encampment. We could see the yourts 
not far off, on the bank of a lake, which was stretching out much 
beyond them. This was a most delightful scene after our dreary 
ride. It was plain that the chief was rich in flocks and herds, 
and had a large aoul around him. 

The Kirghis.led me up to a yourt where a spear, with a tuft of 
red hair, was stuck in the ground, and a fine-looking old man was 
standing near, dressed in a rich silk kalat, striped with crimson 
and yellow, tied round his waist with a green scarf. He had a 
deep crimson silk cap, fitting close to his head, embroidered with 
silver, and very high-heeled red leather boots. This was Oui-jass, 
who took hold of the reins, and held up his hand to help me to 
dismount. He then placed first his right hand, and then his left, 
on my breast, after which he led me into his yourt. The carpets 
were already laid down opposite the door; on these he placed me, 
and would have retired to a voilock had I not insisted on his sit- 
ting beside me. In a few minutes a brass tea-pot was brought 
in; then some small china tea-cups and saucers were put on a low 
table, and placed before us; a basin with sugar-candy, and sev- 
eral plates of dried fruit, were added. A youth, about seventeen 
years old, came in, knelt down before the table, poured out the 
tea, and handed a cup to me, and then some of the fruit. He per- 
formed the same office for my host, and replenished our cups the 
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: moment they were empty; and we had the tea-pot filled several 
_ times. 

‘The guests had crowded into the your¢ the moment we were 
_ sat down. Several were dressed in silk £alats and foxskin caps ; 
_ the youth handed tea to these men, partaking of it himself, and I 
was now informed that he was Oui-jass’s son. Besides the vis- 
itors in the yourt, I saw that there were many outside peeping in 
at us, and frequently changing places, that all might get a view. 
‘The costume of all my party had some similarity to that of the 
Kirghis in fashion, but not in quality and color; but the differ- 
ence between the Kirghis costume and mine was so marked that 
they had never seen any thing in the smallest degree resembling 
it. I wore a shooting-jacket of rifle-green, a checked waistcoat 
and trowsers—but very little of the latter were seen, as my legs 
were inserted into a pair of long shooting-boots—a pink calico 
shirt, with the collar turned down over a small neck-tie, and a 
large-brimmed felt hat that would accommodate itself to any shape. 
For a period of four years no barber had touched my silvery locks, 
and they were hanging down in heavy curls. This was a great 
wonder, as all male heads with them are closely shaven. 

I wished to get some information about the country we had yet 
to pass through to reach Sultan Sabeck. A Cossack and Tchuck- 
a-bdéi were my interpreters. I learned that it would require two 
days’ hard riding to reach the aoul of Koubaldos; that we should 
find a small grassy valley where we could encamp, and a sandy 
waste on our second day’s march. My host said Koubaldos would 
not molest us at his aoul, but that some of his bands would be 
set on our track, and try to plunder us on our march. [I also as- 
certained that we were only six days’ journey from Tchin-si or 
Barkoul, lying near the eastern end of the Syan-shan, on some of 
the lower slopes of the mountain. 

Sultan Baspasihan’s young stallion being placed under my care 
proved of great assistance. What his Kirghis reported to my 
host I can not tell, but Oui-jass also desired to forward a mission 
to Sultan Sabeck. He wished to send three Kirghis with me, 
and proposed to give us fresh horses, which he said we should re- 
quire farther on, while he would take charge of ours till we return- 
ed to his pasture-ground, three days’ journey to the westward, 
where his aoul would be removed to in afew days. This, he said, 
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would be our route back. All these matters having been settled, 
a Cossack brought me some broiled mutton, and the great feast 
was served in another dwelling. In a few minutes I was left 
quite alone, excepting a dog, who probably expected to fare better 
with me than in the crowd at the banquet. 

So soon as the first streak of daylight appeared on the steppe, 
the Kirghis were in motion, and very shortly the horses were 
brought in. Our preparations having been made, before the sun 
rose we said ‘‘ Aman-bul” to Oui-jass and our late companions, 
and sprung into our saddles. We were now seventeen in number, 
and all were armed, eight with battle-axes. Before we started I 
desired one of the Cossacks to ask if any of the Kirghis were 
afraid to visit the aoul of Koubaldos. Their reply was ‘‘ jock” 
(no), swinging their battle-axes round their heads. Our guide 
pushed to the front and led the way, followed by three fine dogs. 
Again we rode in a southeasterly direction, passing through large 
herds of horses and cattle, which had not yet been driven to the 
pastures. Our route was over a level plain for many hours, and 
it was not until about noon we got a view of some ridges that ex- 
tended far to the southward. Our guide directed his course to- 
ward the north end of these hills, saying that the place for our 
night encampment was near them. The change from rich pas- 
tures to barren steppes, from a scene so full of life as that we had 
left in the morning to the perfect solitude which surrounded us 
now, afforded matter for much speculation. Here were little com- 
munities nearly shut out from each other, and quite so from the 
rest of the world, engaged in rearing their flocks and herds; and 
many of these people become old and die without ever seeing the 
face of man, excepting their own tribe. 

To-day we had a beautiful mirage—an enormous lake appear- 
ing stretched out across the steppe, with a large city standing on 
its shore. Tall trees and extensive forests were pictured with so 
much fidelity that it was really difficult to satisfy the mind that 
the whole was an illusion. Hour after hour passed away as it 
kept receding before us, and constantly changing its forms, till at 
last it vanished. Two. of the Cossacks and the Kalmucks had 
never seen this phenomenon before, and were much astonished 
when they found the lake dry land. We had been nearly ten 
hours on horseback when we came upon a small stream running 
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sluggishly toward a lake some five or six versts distant. It was 
decided that we should rest for an hour, and let the horses drink 
and feed. We had come upon a spot where a number of horses 
had been picketed, the Kirghis thought, only two or three days 
before, from which they conjectured that some of the bands of Kou- 
baldos were out on a roving expedition. After an examination, it 
was found that they had gone toward home, and it was decided 
that we should follow their track. Having eaten some cold mut- 
ton and washed it down with a draught from the stream, we re- 
sumed our journey. 

Leaving the river in our rear, we rode over a sandy soil, pos- 
sessing very little vegetation, on which we found the track of | 
horses distinctly visible—an excellent guide—and we pushed on 
with increased confidence. The ridges we had seen at midday 
had lost their hazy appearance; they now stood up boldly from 
the plain in rugged masses of purple gray rocks. They were beau- 
tifully lit up by the setting sun, which developed many singular 
forms. Beyond these, and far in the distance, other mountains 
were seen; and not far from these our guide said that we should 
find Koubaldos. As we journeyed on, our shadows were length- 
ening fast along the plain, and as yet we had seen no signs of pas- 
ture or water; but in less than an hour we arrived at the edge of 
a little valley, beautifully green, with a small lake in the middle, 
reflecting the golden tints of the sky. We were not long reach- 
ing its shore, and a place possessing all the proper requisites was 
soon found for our encampment, almost close to the water’s edge. 

We had lost all traces of the Kirghis who had preceded us, but 
before it was dark several of the men started along the shore of the 
lake in both directions to search for their track, and the party that 
had gone to the westward found their encampment about a verst 
distant. The embers of the fire were still hot, and the men thought 
they had slept there last night. 

At dark our horses were brought close to the. camp, and well se- 
cured; a guard of three men was appointed, to be changed every 
two hours; besides which, the Kirghis said the dogs would give 
mouth if any thing came near. Tchuck-a-boi proposed that the 
fire should be extinguished, as the light would be seen to a long 
distance over the steppe; this having been done, we lay down to 
sleep, with our arms close at hand. In an hour after sunrise we 
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were on our march, and soon found the track of the Kirghis’ horses 
on the sandy waste, It turned more to the south than our guide 
intended to go, but after a consultation we decided on following 
it. As we rode along I saw the white summits of Syan-shan, 
but none of the lower range. Having passed by the northern end 
of the rocky mass, which descended abruptly to the plain, we en- 
tered a desert of sand and gravel quite destitute of herbage. We 
had not gone far when the track we had been following turned 
more to the east, and continued straight toward a gap in the dis- 
tant mountain. This accorded with the opinion our guide had 
expressed, and convinced me that he could take us to the aoul. 
Hours passed over, and sand, with a few. pebbles, was all we saw; 
neither beast nor bird was met with. In some parts we found the 
tarantula, but not very numerous. — 

Soon after noon we observed a change of color on the plain in 
the distance; this indicated the position of the pastures we were 
seeking. In another hour we could distinguish the green color, 
which showed us that we were drawing near to this land of rob- 
bers. We pushed on and reached the turf, where it was struggling 
to maintain its ground against the sandy intruder, and in a short 
time were riding over good grass, but no cattle could be seen feed- 
ing upon it. We examined the steppe in every direction, but 
nothing was visible: this induced us to ride nearly due east to- 
ward the great rent in the mountain. After proceeding in this di- 
rection some time, I could distinguish some dark object on the 
plain. Stopping our horses, I pointed them out to my compan- 
ions, not one of whom could see any thing but the grassy steppe. 
Feeling certain that I was right, I turned my horse and rode to- 
ward the objects, followed by all. In less than half an hour we 
could see the camels and large herds of horses feeding, but not 
one man was visible within the range of my vision. Still, we 
were now sure of finding the aou/, and on we rode. 

When within about a verst of the herd several men were seen 
riding toward us, and one galloping off in the opposite direction. 
We had been observed, and our arrival would shortly be made 
known to the chief, if this was his aoul. It was not long before 
four Kirghis met us; and when Aman had been said, they began 
a series of questions, desiring to know who we were, and where 
we were going. It would have been difficult for any individual 
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among us to say who we were, but their last question was an- 
swered by asking to be directed to the encampment of Koubaldos. 
They instantly turned their horses and rode with us, going more 
to the south. A conversation went on between our guide and 
them for a short time, after which two of them started off at a gal- 
lop, and we followed slowly. After riding about two versts I saw 
the aoul, whence several men were riding fast to meet us; and 
our horses being put into a canter, shortly brought us together. 
They pulled up and greeted us, then two of them rode toward me, 
and taking a place at each side, led the way. The distance was 
not great, and I observed that the encampment was a large one: 
I counted twenty-seven yourts, several with spears standing at the 
doors. The Kirghis guided me to a large one, at the door of which 
stood a tall man dressed in a black velvet kalat, a crimson cap 
trimmed with fur, and a crimson shawl round his waist. He 
stepped forward, took hold of the reins, and in the customary man- 
ner gave me his hand to dismount. When I had alighted, he 
touched my breast with his right and left hands, and then led me 
into his dwelling. 

I was now sitting face to face with the great robber-chief Kou- 
baldos, of whom I had heard so much, and whose fame has spread 
far throughout Central Asia. When standing, I thought him tall; 
I now observed, when sitting, that he was reduced to about my 
own stature—five feet eleven inches. The heels of his boots were 
two inches high, and this had deceived me. Having placed me 
on the carpet, he seated himself opposite, and ten or twelve of his 
people sat beyond him. I could see that my face, figure, and dress 
were being scanned by these men with a most rigid scrutiny ; nor 
was I less interested in the group before me. At this moment 
tea was brought into the yourt by two boys, a small low table was 
placed before us, and I invited my host to sit beside me.' We 
were now equals in honor, and his people had a full view of both 
chiefs, for they looked upon me as the head of my band. The tea 
was served in small china cups, and sugar-candy and several sorts 
of dried fruits were placed on the table on china plates. My host 
selected fruit for me, was very attentive, at the same time partak- 
ing of it largely himself, and I followed his example. 

Two Cossacks and Tchuck-a-boi were sitting at a short distance 
from me. ‘The youths handed tea to my men, and to three or four 
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of the Kirghis sitting in front. Sugar-candy was given to them, 
but no fruit. When these had finished, the other Kirghis were 
regaled with the beverage. Koubaldos now began inquiries con- 
cerning my visit, and asked where I was going. I desired a Cos- 
sack to say that I was traveling to Tchin-si, and could not pass 
near his country without paying my respects to a chief so famed; 
adding that I also intended to visit Sultan Sabeck, and then con- 
tinue my journey to Tchin-si. He inquired if I had any thing to 
sell, and was answered in the negative. He next asked if I was 
going to buy goods at Tchin-si; the answer ‘‘jock” appeared to 
astonish him. He then wished to know why we had so many 
rifles and arms. My reply was, ‘To kill game for food, and de- 
fend ourselves.” He expressed a wish to buy my pistols, the dou- 
ble-barrel gun, and two rifles. Again the Cossack rolled out the 
word ‘‘jock” with great force ; and to his requests for powder and 
balls, he received the same answer. The Cossack turned to me 
and said, **The chort/ let him have these, and he would soon kill 
us.” 

I opened my folio and sketch-book, and showed him some col- 
ored sketches. He looked at a view with yourts and camels in 
the foreground, which interested him greatly, but he would not con- 
sent to have his own portrait taken. While the two sheep were 
being cooked, Koubaldos was very anxious to see my double-bar- 
reled gun used. He evidently thought both barrels would be fired 
at the same moment. Perhaps he also deemed it an imitation of 
a Chinese sword which he had shown me, having two blades in 
one hilt half an inch apart. This was drawn from its scabbard 
with much care, and exhibited to me as a terrible weapon ; but it 
did not produce the expected effect. As we rode down to the aoul, 
I had observed a lake at a short distance beyond, on which many 
water-fowl were swimming. Taking my gun, I went toward it, 
followed by Koubaldos and his Kirghis ; when I got near, several 
ducks rose; I fired, and one dropped upon the water; the others 
wheeled round and came back, flying over our heads. I fired 
again, and shot a second duck, which fell dead within a few yards 
of the chief. 

He now examined the gun, watched me reload, and evidently 
would have liked me to shoot for hours had the ducks remained. 
We returned to the yourt, when I desired the Cossack to inquire 
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how many days’ journey it was to Tchin-si. The chief said four 
days, and to Sultan Sabeck three days. He proposed that we 
should go a more southern route, and visit his friend Ultigun, as 
trom his aoul we should find our way easier. The Cossacks and 
Tchuck-a-boi thought it better to let him believe that we should 
take his advice, and then his plans would be formed in that di- 
rection, but in the morning we could take our own course more to 
the eastward ; by doing so we were certain to strike upon the pas- 
tures of Sabeck. 

The mutton was boiled and was dishing up when Koubaldos 
rose and led me to a carpet on the outside. The ablutions per- 
formed, the smoking platters were placed before us. The Cos- 
sacks had broiled some of the meat for me, as the entrails had 
been boiled in the caldron without having been particularly well 
washed, an ordinary process in Kirghis cookery; indeed, I had 
seen lumps of masticated grass floating on the bubbling liquid and 
in the soup-bowls at other places. There were about fifty men 
grouped in front of their chief, some of them desperate-looking fel- 
lows, who would not stand at trifles to attain any object. About 
half this number of miserable-looking women were sitting around, 
and many children were among them. Most of the men had fur 
coats on—many of horseskin, with the mane down the centre of 
the back—and wore fur caps. This gave them a wild and rather 
ferocious aspect, which was somewhat heightened by the savage 
manner in which they dined. 

I had no fear that we should be molested while staying in the 
aoul. Koubaldos had already invited me to remain another day 
and rest our horses, but none of my people liked this, and the 
Kirghis were anxious to continue our journey in the morning. 
Oar horses were picketed near the yourt, and each man had orders 
to take especial care of his arms. Just before dark it was a busy 
scene round the encampment; the men were milking the mares, 
the women the cows, sheep, and goats. Near to us stood three 
large iron caldrons, placed over furnace-holes dug in the ground. 
The women brought their leathern pails of milk and poured them 
into these vessels, when three boys set a light to the bushes be- 
neath, and tended the fires until the contents in the caldrons were 
boiling. This was the preparation of ‘‘ Ayran,” composed of the 
milk of cow, sheep, and goat, which by boiling becomes very thick. 

EE 
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It is then cut into pieces four inches long and two inches square : 
these are laid upon reed mats and dried in the sun, which makes 
it a sort of cheese, that forms a considerable article of food with 
the people in these regions. When dried it has the appearance 
of yellow limestone, and is almost as hard. They pound it in a 
mortar, then steep it in milk, and dine upon it. I have eaten this 
food, but I can not say that it is good. 

I slept in the yourt of Koubaldos. Two Cossacks and Tchuck- 
a-boi spread their furs near me. Having secured my arms, [ lay 
down, and was soon fast asleep within a few feet of the robber- 
chief. A man must be a sound sleeper if he be not roused up‘at 
daybreak in a Kirghis coud, the noise of the animals being quite 
sufficient to awaken the most drowsy of mortals. In a few min- 
utes after awaking I was out in the air, where I found one of the 
Cossacks waiting for me. He had been up some time, and had 
seen Koubaldos leave the yourt very quietly, and had also heard 
men speaking to each other, mount their horses, and ride away. 
He instantly went out, and observed the chief and four men leave 
the encampment. I directed him to call Tchuck-a-boi, and tell 
the other Cossacks to stay in the yourt; also to bring my gun. 
This was instantly done, and we then went toward the lake to 
look for ducks. When far enough out of ear-shot, the Cossack 
repeated to Tchuck-a-boi what he had told me. 

We all agreed that there was something strange in the conduct 
of the chief—after inviting me to remain, then going off in this 
manner; and while continuing our walk to the lake, we settled 
our plans, and decided to ask no questions. I shot a duck, and 
the report of the gun brought out several Kirghis, who had most 
probably been watching us. We then returned to the yourt, and 
ordered the Cossack to let me have breakfast, and tell the other 
men to take theirs. All this was done, and at the end of two 
hours our horses were brought up saddled, and in a very short 
time we were ready to march. After putting fresh caps on my 
pistols, I stuck them in my belt, the Cossacks did the same, and 
we then left the place. 

I desired the Cossack to ask for Koubaldos of one of the Kir- 
ghis who had sat near me in the yourt ; the man replied that he 
had gone to look at some horses, and would return by midday. | 
then requested my compliments to be given to him, adding my re- 
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gret that I could not wait for his return. The Kirghis said that 
he had received orders to conduct us to the aoul of Ultigun in 
case we wished to start before his chief’s return, but he was in- 
formed that his aid would not be required, as we should not go 
there, which appeared to astonish him. He assured me that Kou- 
baldos had arranged for our visit to his friend, and would be an- 
gry if we left without going to see him. I desired him to say that 
I thanked the chief for his kind intentions toward us, and should 
be sorry if he were angry at our departure, but that we did not 
fear his wrath ; we could and would defend ourselves, if necessary. 
After this we left the encampment, rode past the head of the lake, 
and directed our course southeast. 

We passed several Kirghis tending the horses and camels, and 
they asked our Kirghis why we were traveling in a direction 
where no aouls would be found ; but we wished them good-by and 
rode on. One of our men called my attention to three Kirghis 
who had just left the encampment, and were riding fast toward 
the south: this was significant.. The pastures extended many 
versts in this direction, and after riding about three hours we no- 
ticed some yourts three or four versts distant, a little to the north 
of our track. Two Cossacks, a Kalmuck, and a Kirghis rode to- 
ward them, hoping to get some information, while we continued 
our course, and in little more than an hour they joined us. They 
had found an old Kirghis, three women, and two boys at the | 
yourts, which belonged to Koubaldos, and ascertained that four 
men had gone to his aowl very early this morning. There were 
a large herd of horses and a few camels. A Cossack questioned 
the old man about water and pastures farther on. He said that 
we should find a small river if we rode fast before the sun set, 
and plenty of grass on its banks for our horses, but he did not 
know how far it was to the aoul of Sultan Sabeck. 

The Kirghis succeeded better; he discovered that one of the 
women had been stolen from his master’s aoud several years ago, 
and that the two boys were her children. He gave her informa- 
tion about her friends, and she told him that Koubaldos had sent 
for the men, a Kirghis having come in the night, and that they 
were out on a plundering expedition, but she did not know where. 
She also said that we should find a river and good pastures where 
the old man had described ; and at a day’s ride beyond we should 
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come upon a lake and pasture. She had been there, and had re- 
mained while the band had gone to the pastures of Sabeck. She 
added that we should see a pointed mountain, near which we should 
find the sultan. The pointed mountain agreed with the descrip- 
tion Baspasihan had given me; nor did I doubt the woman’s ve- 
racity. It was thus Providence had given us all the information 
we required. 

Our horses were now put into a sharp trot, and in about two 
hours we left the grassy steppe and entered on a sandy waste. 
The sun was still high, and we pushed on; another three hours 
passed, and then we could see a dark line crossing the steppe: 
these were the bushes on the river. Several rocky ridges appear- 
ed to the north; to the south it was a plain as far as the eye could 
reach—a sterile and most uninteresting country. It was not long 
before our horses pricked their ears, hiving scented the water afar 
off, and we reached it half an hour before the sun sank below the 
plain. I watched him go down; it was a glorious sunset. A red- 
dish haze extended along the horizon, spreading- over steppe and 
sky, and obscuring the dividing line between earth and heaven. 
Golden clouds were scattered in fleecy masses above the spot where 
the sun was last seen, and extended far up toward the zenith. They 
first assumed a bright flame-color almost too dazzling for the sight; 
then a reddish burning glow, gradually changing into a deep crim- 
son. The upper part of the sky was a deep blue gray, passing 
with beautiful gradations into a greenish hue; then to a pale yel- 
low, which became stronger in tone as it descended, until the color 
was a brilliant orange, shadowing into a deep red on the horizon, 
now distinctly marked by the purple and misty plain. It was a 
beautiful and calm scene, and my little band must have looked like 
a speck on the vast desert. 

A council was held on this spot, now so cali which would prob- 
ably become the scene of strife and bloodshed before the sun cast 
his morning rays over the steppe to cheer our solitude. The Cos- 
sacks, T'chuck-a-boi, and some of the Kirghis thought the band 
would follow us. We all knew that it was not our horses alone 
that Koubaldos wanted; if they could only rob us of them, we 
must become an easy prey ; we could not escape on foot from these 
vast sandy deserts, and the robbers would be able to secure our 
arms without much danger to themselves. It was probable that 
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they might make an attack upon us, hoping to succeed by num- 
bers, but we made up our minds that it should cost them much 
blood before they obtained possession of our weapons. Koubal- 
dos would hear of us from the herdsmen, and at the small cowl, 
where he would most probably get fresh horses, and follow. It 
was thought that his band might reach us soon after midnight ; 
- but before dark our rifles were all examined and put in good order. 
I drew the charges from my gun, and loaded with ball cartridge, 
ot which I had a plentiful supply. Just at dusk the horses were 
brought in and secured, and the watches appointed. It was ar- 
ranged that a Cossack, a Kalmuck, and two Kirghis should take 
the first watch, two Cossacks and two Kirghis the second, that 
myself, Tchuck-a-boi, and two Kalmucks should go on duty at 
midnight, and the dogs would give us notice of the approach of 
either man or beast. 

All except the watch were soon asleep, and no one feared that 
they would slumber on their post. Subsequently, when a Cos- 
sack touched me,I sprung up, and was surprised that the hours 
had passed so quickly. My three companions were at their posts, 
and the other men left us; they had not heard a sound save the 
rippling of the stream, nor had the dogs given a growl. The night 
was beautiful; not a cloud was to be seen; the stars shone forth 
with great brilliancy, and a perfect stillness reigned over this vast 
region. All nature seemed sleeping; even our own footsteps were 
hushed as we paced the grassy turf; nor could any thing be seen 
when we peered into the deep gloom spread over the steppe. We 
were quietly pacing on our different posts, each occupied with his 
own reflections, when suddenly the whole plain was lit up with a 
pale blue light. This gave me a start for a moment, and on look- 
ing up I saw a large-meteor passing slowly across the sky, from 
the south to the north, of a beautiful blue color. After moving 
along for about thirty seconds it burst with a great flash, and short- 
ly followed a sound like the booming of a distant gun. The noise 
awoke some ot our people, who started up, thinking that we had 
fired our rifles. I was much interested with this phenomenon. 
Presently other meteors appeared; they were small, of a bright 
flame color, and rushed down with great speed, frequently leaving 
a long train of white sparks behind them. Our watch had passed 
without being disturbed by robbers; other men were called on 
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duty, and I sat watching the meteors. About half past two o’clock 
they became very numerous, and still more beautiful. Some were 
a bright crimson, others a deep purple; they fell in various direc- 
tions, but principally toward the northwest, and continued to fall 
for more than an hour, during which period I counted one hund- 
red and eight. I frequently saw three and four at the same mo- 
ment. This happened on the morning of the 11th of August, New 
Style. 

While this was going on I forgot both Koubaldos and his band, 
and was sitting musing over the scene I had just witnessed, when 
a dog lying near me gave a growl; we remained perfectly still; 
shortly he repeated it, when the other dogs also began to give forth 
low growls. Tchuck-a-boi and a Cossack who were lying near de- 
clared that the dogs heard something-on the steppe. A long nar- 
row streak of light was already breaking along the horizon on the 
northeast, therefore we should shortly have light to see around us. 
Presently the dogs commenced to bark, which roused up the whole 
camp. The Kirghis stopped their barking and kept them still, as 
the noise would guide the band toward us, should they be approach- 
ing. They, however, could not take us by surprise, as all were on 
the alert. I now told the Cossacks that not a shot was to be fired 
until I gave the word, and then only four were to fire, each one 
selecting a Kirghis, beginning from the right, and making sure of 
his man; and while they were reloading, the other four were to fire. 

The gray dawn was creeping fast over the plain, and we could 
see objects at some distance. The dogs were let loose, and they 
left us, going along the side of the river; very soon they set up a 
furious barking, and we saw a small herd of deer bound over the 
plain: their neighborhood had made the dogs uneasy. The horses 
were now turned out to feed; a fire was lighted, and two men only 
left on duty; but nothing could be seen on any part of the plain 
to indicate that we were pursued. Four of us started down the 
river in search of game. We had not gone far when we found a 
brood of pheasants, of which several of the young ones were carried 
back with us. They were well grown; and I can answer for their 
flavor, as one of them afforded me a breakfast. 

The morning was delightful, with a bright sun and a fine breeze. 
About half a verst from the little river we came on to the sandy 
waste which stretched away to the eastward beyond the reach of 
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our vision. As we rode along we congratulated ourselves on hav- 
ing passed one night without an attack. The Kirghis, however, 
thought that we had not yet done with Koubaldos. From what 
the captive woman had stated, we had a long day’s ride before we 
should-reach the pastures on the lake. For five or six hours our 
route was over a level sandy plain, with the salsola plant growing 
on many parts. After this it became slightly undulating, and very 
far in the distance we could see the summits of apparently high 
ridges. We were now riding over a country covered with tufts 
of long grass; still, it had a dry and sterile appearance; farther 
on we came upon dwarf bushes, the green foliage of which im- 
proved the country. 

About the middle of the afternoon we first got sight of the lake, 
which appeared to be of considerable dimensions, and was sur- 
rounded by pastures that formed a green belt along its shores. To 
the south there were some high ridges, which branched off and ex- 
tended westward. We were within about fifteen versts of these, 
riding straight toward the centre of the lake, which was not less 
than forty versts in length, and it was necessary to decide to which 
end we should take our course. After some consultation we de- 
termined to go to the south, as we thought that route would lead 
us more directly toward the sultan’s aowl. 

Having traveled on about ten versts, and approached nearer the 
mountain ridges, the face of the country became quite changed. 
Immense blocks of granite were strewn over the surface, and small 
ravines were extending up toward the rocky ridges. Rough as 
this was, it varied the scene, and was so far agreeable. We had 
not gone far when the dogs came upon a large herd of wild goats, 
which bounded off toward the mountain. After a short run they 
caught a kid, and it-was carried off with vast satisfaction by the 
‘Kirghis. We continued our ride nearly south, having ascended 
considerably toward the foot of the mountains, which gave me a 
view over the country beyond the lake to the north and east: in 
both directions it was steppe, with very small elevations. There 
were no pastures in these regions within the reach of my vision, 
which satisfied me that Sabeck must be sought still more to the 
south. Having ridden a few versts farther, the mountain ridge 
suddenly terminated, and a broad valley extended to the ridge on 
the east. Between these lay a portion of the lake, stretching 
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twelve or fifteen versts up the valley, and about four versts broad ; 
immediately opposite to us a long narrow neck of land or rocks 
ran out into the lake, terminating in a bold mass. 

While I was engaged sketching this scene, one of the men ob- 
served smoke about half way up the mountain on the opposite side 
of the lake, which, when pointed out, attracted the attention of the 
whole party. The Kirghis said that Koubaldos and his robbers 
had arrived before us, knowing that we must pass in this direc- 
tion. As it was now late in the afternoon, we decided to encamp 
on the shore of the lake. ‘The party on the mountain would see 
us as we rode down into the valley, as they were sure to have men 
on the look-out. In a short time we reached the shore, and found 
a beautiful spot for our encampment among bushes and good grass, 
about a verst to the south of the neck of land. The lake was good 
fresh water, and at a little distance to the south there was a long 
line of sandy shore. Whoever the people were whose fire we had 
seen, they would soon know that they had neighbors, as the smoke 
from our encampment began to rise in thick wreaths. 

While the men were preparing our suppers, I wished to exam- 
ine the narrow neck of land jutting out into the lake, and a Cos- 
sack and Tchuck-a-boi accompanied me. I found it was a ledge 
of rocks, in some places four paces wide, and in others twenty. 
In parts the causeway was covered with a thick grassy turf; else- 
where it was bare rock, with deep water on each side. At the oth- 
er end were curious masses of dark purple rocks; one of large di- 
mensions, with a deep recess on each side. Other pillars were 
standing near it: from this point it is about eight hundred yards 
to the shore. 

While I was engaged sketching this curious and picturesque 
scene, my two companions had been examining the spot, with the 
intention of making it our encampment during the night. They’ 
said there was no doubt that a great number of Koubaldos’s men 
were at hand, and they thought that an attack would be made in 
the night by the whole band rushing down upon us when it was 
supposed that we were sleeping—their usual mode of war and 
plunder. Here was a spot on which we could defend ourselves 
against five hundred. One part of the ledge was not more than 
twelve feet wide: it was broken up, and large stones were scat- 
tered over it; and this narrow passage was about one hundred 
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yards from the shore, and forty in length. We could shoot with 
our rifles every man who ventured upon it, and our expected vis- 
itors had not been trained to face a deadly fire. It was arranged 
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that we should remain at our camp till it was quite dark, then re- 
move the horses to the farther end of the rocks, and secure them 
there for the night, guarded by four Kirghis, who should take 
charge of the dogs and prevent their barking. The Kirghis have 
these animals so well trained that we had no fear of their betray- 
ing us. Having agreed on these matters, we returned to the 
camp, when our plan for passing the night was explained, and or- 
ders given for carrying it into effect. | 
During the evening, several men had been seen on the mount- 
ain watching us: they could see whatever was done with our 
horses, which, just at dusk, were brought up and picketed (as if 
for the night) between us and the lake. The fire was piled up 
with fuel, which threw up its bright flame, and showed the robbers 
that we were preparing for sleep; but when the night was sufh- 
ciently dark, our steeds were saddled in readiness to depart for 
our new abode in the citadel. Two Kalmucks were left to keep up 
the fire, with orders to remain until Tchuck-a-boi recalled them. 


AA? APPROACH OF KOUBALDOS. 


We now rode slowly to our place of security ; and having reached 
the end of the narrow part, we dismounted, two of the Cossacks 
going on with the Kirghis, and taking all our horses with them; 
the former were to see that they were well secured, then return to 
us, after giving the Kirghis strict injunctions to keep the dogs 
quiet. The saddle-cloths were brought, when we at once pitched 
upon a spot for our night’s lodging, at about twenty-five paces 
from the end of the narrow pass. A Cossack’and a Kirghis were 
stationed at the opposite end, nearer the shore, to listen for the 
- approach of the robbers, with orders to creep along the rocks and 
join us when they heard the band coming near. Tchuck-a-boi 
had called in his Kalmucks, and one was appointed sentinel. We 
now felt perfectly secure in our position, and lay down to sleep. 
The fire of our old encampment sent up a strong glare of light. I 
watched its flickering on the water for a short time as I lay on the 
bank, and then fell fast asleep. 

Before the first watch was over, the two men from our advanced 
post had come in, announcing that the villains were at our en- 
campment. Bushes had been thrown on the fire, and the flames 
springing up enabled our sentinels to see men on horseback. I 
now ordered that three men only should fire at a time; this would 
give us three volleys, and my gun would do good service in de- 
fending the narrow pass. ‘Two Cossacks and myself would fire 
first, then Tchuck-a-boi and his Kalmucks; lastly, the others. 
This being thoroughly understood, we waited patiently for the ap- 
proach of the enemy. Presently we heard the tramp of horses on 
the shore, but it was too dark to distinguish any object. The rob- 
bers were riding slowly along, and shortly stopped at the neck of 
land ; many were talking fast, but the Kirghis could not hear what 
was said. A party presently advanced along the ledge, and we 
could hear them coming nearer, and they soon reached the narrow 
part where not more than three could ride abreast. This brought 
them to a stand; on our side every rifle was ready, but we could 
not see a man; they stood and spoke, but no one attempted to 
ride over. 

Every word they uttered could now be distinctly heard, and we 
presently recognized the voice of Koubaldos. The band remained 
talking on this spot for about ten minutes, then returned to the 
shore, going off at a trot to the northward. The Kirghis explain- 
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ed what they had heard. Koubaldos was very angry that we had 
escaped, calling us cowards, and he told his band that we could 
be easily taken. He was certain that we had gone to the north 
end of the lake, and by following quickly he would be up with us 
at daylight, and have us fast in the morasses. Even if we suc- 
ceeded in passing these he was equally confident of being able to 
drive us on the steppe, from whence we could not reach Sultan 
Sabeck’s aoul in less than three days, before which we could easily 
be cut off when our horses were exhausted for want of water. 

The Kirghis wished to leave as soon as possible, and ride to the 
southward ; but to this plan none of my men would consent. It 
was finally arranged that we should leave the moment day dawn- 
ed, without stopping to feed our horses or ourselves; for when it 
was daylight, Koubaldos would discover his mistake, and proba- 
bly be forty versts away from us with tired horses. A vigilant 
watch was kept up, but we were not disturbed again till the horses 
were brought to be saddled. This was done in the dark, and 
when the first faint gleam of light was seen in the east the ani- 
mals were led over the rocky ledge. We now turned to the south, 
following the shore of the lake, and it was soon light enough for 
us to see the track on the sand. The Kirghis thought that there 
were forty or fifty men with Koubaldos, who doubtless felt certain 
that with this band we should be easily secured. Having reached 
the end of the lake, we followed their track and forded a narrow 
part. This placed us on the east side; and we rode toward the 
mountain, where our enemies had been lurking, and skirted along 
its base. 

Daylight was spreading fast over mountain and steppe, giving | 
a rich velvet appearance to the herbage round the lake. We were 
still on the track of our enemies, and now found that they: had 
come from the opposite side of the mountain. The smoke we had 
seen was from a fire which their men on the look-out had made, 
and so most fortunately gave us warning. A ride of two hours 
brought us to a small lake with good grass, where we found plen- 
ty of evidence that this had been their resting-place; we decided 
to let our horses feed here, breakfast ourselves, and then push on 
in search of Sabeck. As it was necessary to give our animals 
sufficient time, I proposed to a Cossack and Tchuck-a-boi that we 
should ascend the mountain and look out for the sultan’s aout ; 
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and in about an hour we stood on the summit, although the as- 
cent in some parts was rather difficult. The rock was a deep red 
granite, with thick veins of quartz crossing the mass from east to 
west ; there was scarcely any vegetation, and it had a very rugged 
and sterile aspect. No aoud could be seen, nor a living thing of 
any kind on the whole expanse of this vast plain. We examined 
the shores of the lake, but no one could be seen there. After 
crossing several large rocks we reached a point which afforded a 
view more to the south, and there we saw the pointed mountain 
described by the Kirghis woman. 

This was an excellent guide for us, and we descended to the 
plain in less time than it occupied in going up, and found every 
thing ready for a march. We left the pastures, and entered upon 
a barren waste of sand and pebbles, among which I discovered 
several fine agates and a few cornelians; had there been time, 
many good specimens could have been obtained. It was not till 
after a ride of more than five hours that we saw the summit of 
the mountain toward which we were bound. If the aoul was 
there, we could not reach it before dark, and now we began to be 
apprehensive as to not finding water. The snowy peaks of the 
Syan-shan were observed to the southwest, much nearer than we 
had ever seen them before, and a cool breeze blowing from that di- 
rection enabled us to push on without distressing our horses. A 
few more hours, and the conical mountain stood boldly up from 
the plain. Pointing to certain dark lines visible in the distance 
crossing the steppe, the Kirghis said we should reach the pasture 
before sunset, and, to make sure of the fulfillment of their predic- 
tions, they put their horses into a sharp canter. They were right: 
an hour before sunset we saw not alone pastures, but horses and 
camels feeding. ‘This was a joyful sight to man and beast, and 
we presently reached the herds. 

We soon came upon some Kirghis, who told us that these were 
flocks belonging to Sultan Sabeck, who was at his aoul seven or 
eight hours distant. They looked at us with some alarm until 
the Kirghis explained their mission to the sultan, when they led 
the way and brought us to a few yourts in a small valley. Here 
we found other herdsmen, and two of their dwellings were given 
up to us and a sheep killed, while two men were sent to carry the 
news to the sultan, and say that we should follow in the morning. 
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Our Kirghis having informed our new friends how Koubaldos had 
followed us, they called him Shaitan, and spat toward him. The 
night was spent without our watching, and early in the morning 
fresh horses were ready to take us to the sultan’s aoul, to which 
four Kirghis accompanied us, the route being southwest, leaving 
the conical mountain to the east. Most part of the way was over 
good pastures, which our tired horses seemed desirous of enjoying. 
Before we reached our destination we had a beautiful view of the 
Syan-shan, taking in the lower chain. Shortly after midday a 
party of six Kirghis met us: they had come to conduct us to the 
encampment, still several versts distant. ‘They were dressed in 
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caps on their heads, and others had caps of foxskin. 

We soon obtained a view of the cowl, standing on the edge of 
a lake, With high reeds and long grass growing on its banks. As 
we rode on, I observed that this encampment consisted of many 
habitations; while at the distance of a verst, and beyond, were 
other large ones, as well as several scattered along the shore, on 
the opposite side of the lake, which appeared about two versts 
broad. In answer to my inquiries, I was told that they all be- 
longed to Sultan Sabeck and his tribe. As we drew near the 
yourts, 1 was guided toward one of considerable size, standing 
alone on the edge of the lake, where a group of Kirghis were wait- 
ing in their richly-colored kalats. When we reached them, 4 tall 
man stepped forward, took hold of the reins, and gave me his hand 
to dismount. To refuse such assistance would be a mark of dis- 
respect, and I had by this time reconciled myself to the custom. 
This was Sultan Sabeck, who saluted me in the usual manner, 
and then led me into his dwelling, the floor of which was covered 
with voilock and with two Bokharian carpets. On these he placed 
me, and sat down on the vozlock in front, giving me all the hon- 
ors; but these, I, as usual, insisted should be divided. The place 
was shortly filled by Kirghis, taking their seats in circles, accord- 
ing to their grade, before us. '.One of the Cossacks, who spoke 
Kirghis well, and Tchuck-a-boi, were always my attendants on 
these state ceremonies, and places were always given to them in 
the first circle near me. Several of the Kirghis from Baspasihan 
and Oui-jass were seated near, as they were also distinguished 
guests. 
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A small, low table having been placed between the sultan 
myself by a young Kirghis, two others deposited on it Chi 
dishes filled with dried fruits; to these were added plates of 
cakes, and sweetmeats, the productions of Chinese confectiones 
which gave an aspect of variety and elegance to the repast. Tha 
tea was served to the sultan and myself in beautiful Chinese cup 
The fruit, cakes, and sweetmeats were delicious. When we hx 
finished the company were regaled with the beverage. Saultx 
Sabeck was a tall man, with a ruddy, intelligent countenance, blac 
eyes, and a dark beard. His kalat was of kanfa (Chinese sat, 
of a deep purple color, with flowers embroidered in various-colore 
silks, which produced a beautiful robe. A rich yellow crape scari 
was tied round his waist; his cap was sable, turned up with cris- 
son silk; and he wore light green boots and yellow over-shoes 
The other Kirghis were dressed in silk kalats, some of which were 
exceedingly beautiful. The your¢ in which we sat had been pre- 
pared especially for me, and such of my people as the Kirghis 
thought were in attendance; for the others, another was placed 
near. 

After tea the sultan asked many questions about his friends 
Baspasihan and Oui-jass; also if I had seen Koubaldos. The 
Cossack gave him an account of the proceedings of the robber- 
chief, when he apprised me that his bands would be watching for 
our return, and stated that we must take care, or they would plun- 
der and kill us. I inquired how far we were from Tchin-si, a 
Chinese town, and was told a two days’ journey; but on our way 
back we should be much nearer. My host advised me not to go 
there, as we should have much trouble with the Chinese officers, 
and perhaps be taken prisoners, assuring me that there were five 
thousand soldiers in this garrison, commanded by two generals. 

The sultan rose to depart; his horse, and those of his attend- 
ants, were brought to the door, and they rode to his yourt, al- 
though the distance was not more than fifty yards. He was go- 
ing to receive the Kirghis sent by Baspasihan and Oui-jass. The 
Cossack told me that horses were waiting to take us to the sultan; 
that he had been my guest, and that I must now return his visit, 
as tea was being prepared for me. In a short time a messenger 
came to say that all was ready, and we mounted the horses and 
rode to his dwelling. The sultan received me, and placed me on 
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the carpet, taking a seat opposite. The sultana and her daughter 
were sitting near us—the former was not handsome—she was clad 
in a black velvet kalat embroidered with colored silk, and wore a 
crimson crape scarf round her waist, and a white muslin head- 
dress. Her daughter was pretty; she had a kalat of crimson and 
yellow silk, reaching a little below the knee; white cotton draw- 
ers and a white silk turban, with her long black curls hanging 
beneath. 

Again I was regaled with tea, and this time in the company of 
ladies, who did not officiate at the table, the beverage and fruit 
being handed to us by the attendant. The young stallion sent 
by Sultan Baspasihan was now led to the door, and one of the 
Kirghis who had accompanied me knelt before the sultan, and de- | 
livered his master’s message, which appeared to give great satis- 
faction both to him and to his tribe. A Kirghis sent by Oui- 
jass delivered in the same manner a small packet, which was re- 
ceived by Sultan Sabeck with evident delight. What it contained 
T can not tell, as it was not opened; my Cossacks said it was altin 
(gold). When this was over, all rose and went out to look at the 
young stallion. He was examined by many critical eyes, and 
pronounced perfect ; we then returned to my yourt on horseback. 

In a short time dinner was brought to me—a large platter 
heaped up with broiled mutton and boiled rice, which I found very 
good. A sheep was served in the other yourt, on which they 
feasted joyfully. After dinner my host paid me another visit, 
when I announced my wish to depart in the morning; but he pro- 
posed that I should remain till noon the next day, as he wished 
to send presents to his friends; moreover, that he would give me 
horses and Kirghis to guide me to another aow/ of his, eight hours 
distant, where we must sleep, whence three of his own Kirghis and 
several others of the tribe, with fresh horses, should accompany 
me two days’ journey across the desert, as without such assistance 
we should not be able to find either water or pasture. To this 
arrangement I willingly assented. The sultan said it would be 
dangerous to approach near the foot of the Syan-shan Mountains, 
as we should be sure to meet with large bands of Chinese robbers, 
who often committed great depredations, and murdered the Kir- 
ghis. His own guide was to accompany us, who knew the coun- 
try, and would point out the mountains over which we must pass 
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on our route to the aowl of Oui-jass, which he supposed we should 
reach in eight days. Beyond the pastures of Sultan Sabeck to 
the south and east there are no more Kirghis: the country is a 
sandy desert, destitute of water for many hundred versts. 

In the evening it was a busy scene round the aoul ; the plains 
were covered with camels, horses, oxen, sheep, and goats; and 
great-numbers of the latter were being milked. My host estimated 
the number of his horses at eight thousand, and his camels at six 
hundred: these are sold to the Chinese; but he had no idea how 
many oxen, sheep, and goats belonged to him. Here we had no 

‘thought of robbers; we therefore determined to take in a store of 
rest, and, like good Kirghis, lay down to sleep at dark. 

Early in the morning all were in motion making ready for an- 
other march. The sultan had prepared the presents for his friends: 
they consisted of Chinese silks and tea; and some of the latter, 
of a very fine quality, he presented to me. Before midday we had 
dined, after which I took leave of my host and his family, and then 
left, accompanied by six of his Kirghis. He had given me for this 
journey one of his best horses, that possessed great strength and 
speed, and had ordered that’ another equally good should be pro- 
vided for me at his aoul. Our route was to the southwest, over a 
grassy turf for many versts ; after which we came upon a gravelly 
soil, but not destitute of herbage, rising into gentle undulations, 
and forming several small valleys. In one of these we found a 
stream of pure water, its banks clothed with rich grass and bushes. 
Not far from this we saw a large herd of antelopes. Here the dogs 
had a sharp run, but were too far behind at starting to succeed. 

Every hour gave me a better view of the lofty peaks of the 
Syan-shan, and the effect was beautiful as they glittered in the 
evening sun, while the blue and misty summits of the lower range 
were seen rising above the brown and yellow steppe. As we rode 
on the sun sunk fast, till at last he set below the snowy peaks, 
throwing up a flood of golden light into the clear blue sky. Our 
horses were now urged on rapidly, nor was it long before we saw 
herds of camels and horses going slowly toward their home, when 
two of the sultan’s Kirghis galloped on to announce us. Just 
before the Syan-shan was lost in the gray twilight we reached the 
aoul, and found the Kirghis busy preparing a yourt in which they 
intended I should lodge. This was a large encampment, and had 
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several others around it, all belonging to the tribe of the sultan. 
A stream of clear water was winding in many a turn along the 
steppe, and thousands of cattle were scattered about on its banks, 
giving me a most vivid idea of the days of the patriarchs; many 
Kirghis were galloping about in their wild costumes, adding much 
interest to the scene. I was ushered into my new dwelling by the 
chief of the aoul, when tea was served. The yourt was soon filled 
by both sexes, who crowded in to take a peep at the strangers. 
In due time the substantial repast was ready, and a Cossack hay- 
ing brought me my supper, all left the place to take their own. 
Mine was soon ended, when I turned down on the vozlock and 
slept. 

In the morning fresh steeds were neighing and prancing round 
the yourt, and one having been led up for me by the chief, I 
mounted. In a few minutes all my party were in their saddles, 
and after saying ‘‘Aman-bul” we turned to the south, rode across 
the stream, and left these pastoral people forever. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


TCHIN-SI AND SYAN-SHAN. 


A BRIGHT sun was rising behind us, but his rays had not yet 
touched the snowy peaks in our front. As we rode on I watched 
for the first bright gleam that lighted up the ice and snow on Bog- 
da Odla, which one of the men had pointed out to me. Presently 
his crest was tipped with a crimson glow, gradually descending 
and changing into yellow, and then to a silvery white. The sun 
shone upon his head for many minutes before any of the lower 
peaks were touched by his rays. After this new peaks were shoot- 
ing into light every few seconds, till at last the whole chain was 
a mass of dazzling white, while all the lower ranges were clothed 
in hazy gloom. There is something marvelously grand in these 
effects, and in the changes which pass over such stupendous mount- 
ain masses. Having observed them, I examined the addition to 
my band, which now consisted of twenty-five men and forty-five 
horses. Four of the sultan’s men carried long lances and battle- 


axes, the others battle-axes only ; and their horseskin coats, with 
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the flowing manes and helmet-shaped caps, gave them a singular- 
ly savage aspect. The Kirghis selected as my guide across the 
desert was a man about forty years of age, with a good, intelligent 
face, and a strong, athletic frame. He always accompanied the 
sultan on his journeys, knew the routes in every direction, and 
had led several expeditions against Koubaldos and other plunder- 
ing bands, that, he said, were in retaliation for robberies commit- 
ted on their tribe. In these enterprises they had taken several 
men and women, which the sultan kept as slaves. 

We had traveled many hours over the sandy plain, when the 
guide pointed out a green spot a few versts to the south, and as 
it possessed water and grass, we turned our horses in this direc- 
tion, and soon reached it. The water was brackish, nevertheless 
the horses drank it; but the guide would not let them feed, as we 
were far from the pastures selected for our night’s encampment. 
He informed me that we were now only eighteen hours from Tchin- 
si, adding that if 1 wished he would take me to some pastures six 
hours nearer the town, where I could see the mountains better, as 
well as a neighboring lake. He acknowledged that we might 
meet some Chinese robbers, but thought that they would not like 
to attack us, and advised that good watch should be kept over our 
horses in the night. By taking this route, he told me, we should 
pass nearer the Syan-shan, and be one day more crossing the des- 
ert. Neither Chinese robbers, nor the additional day in the desert, 
had any weight with me; [ instantly ordered our march in the di- 
rection he pointed out, which was directly south. Again we were 
on a sandy plain, riding fast, as it was necessary to reach the pas- 
tures before sunset, that our horses might feed before dark. 

I now observed that the mountains terminated rather abruptly 
on the plain, some low hills only extending to the southeast. We 
kept up our speed, and reached the pastures and a small lake in 
good time. Our guide directed his course to the farther end of 
this piece of water, where thick clumps of bushes were growing. 
We stopped close to the mouth of a small river, flowing from the 
southwest, where we found a delightful spot for our encampment ; 
there were thousands of water-fowl flying and swimming on the 
lake. My gun was soon in readiness, when I sallied forth to pro- 
cure a supper, accompanied by Tchuck-a-boi and the Kirghis 
guide. The latter was greatly interested in my proceedings, as 
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he had never seen a gun fired. We had not gone more than fifty 
paces along the shore when several large snipes rose up: they 
were in great numbers, and many fell; twice I killed two with one 
barrel. Ducks were also lying in the grass, and as they rose I 
added several to our bag—one as large as a young goose, with 
beautiful plumage. His neck and breast were a bright orange, 
with black feathers on the top of his head; the back was a deep 
reddish-brown, with a bar of black across his yellow wings. The 
teathers on his‘belly were a yellowish cream-color, and his bill and 
legs red. His Kirghis name is ‘‘ Turpan :” many were swimming 
on the lake. The guide was delighted when he saw the birds fall, 
and I believe deeply regretted that the gun had not been as well 
used against the Chinese bands, who give his people much trouble. 
We supped this evening upon snipes, ducks, and tea. Our guide 
arranged the watches, placing four men on duty at a time, to whom 
he gave instructions to wake us quietly if there was any alarm. 
We were not once disturbed, and I slept soundly till morning. 

The horses had fed early, and soon after sunrise we started, rid- 
ing along the bank of the little stream for a considerable distance, 
_ to a point where it made a sharp turn to the southeast. We con- 
tinued our ride to the south for several versts, and reached a large 
tumulus, around which there were many of smaller dimensions. 
We were now within a three hours’ ride of Tchin-si, and nearer 
the guide would not go: he had never been in the town, and had 
no wish to visit it. I could see the lake he had mentioned, which 
is a short distance from the town to the eastward. The buildings 
were also distinctly visible on the declivity of a hill; but there 
are no striking edifices or large architectural masses in a Chinese 
town. The houses are small, and of no great elevation. 

To the northwest of Tchin-si the Syan-shan rises into large 
peaks, but they do not reach the snow-line. After taking my last 
look at the town we turned to the northeast, and rode along the 
plain parallel to the mountain chain, the rugged and riven tops of 
which were in full view. I believe these stupendous masses were 
then seen and sketched for the first time by any European. We 
had ridden over the sandy steppe for several hours, when we reach- 
ed the first elevation of this great mountain mass, which runs far 
out into the desert to the northeast. Ascending this, we observed 
a smoke about ten versts distant in a southwesterly direction. 
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The guide said that there were no good people in that region, and 
that if they discovered us we might be sure of a visit. Our route 
was now over undulating ground, formed into broad sweeping val- 
leys, partly covered with tufts of steppe grass, growing about four 
feet high, and looking in the distance like rye ready for the reap- 
ers. It is so coarse that horses will not feed upon it, nor is it 
pleasant to ride among, as the seed pierced through our clothing. 
After crossing several of these valleys, we ascended a much 
higher ridge covered with small stones, which rendered our ride 
very tedious. From the summit we looked down upon a steppe 
apparently twenty or thirty versts in breadth, the yellow sand giv- 
ing it a sterile aspect. It extends in a northeasterly direction for 
a long distance, till it joins the great plain. At the foot of the 
hill we had to descend to a small lake twelve or fifteen versts in 
length, and varying in width from one to three versts. Its shores 
were covered with green herbage to a considerable distance from 
the water, and it was fed by two streams entering from the south- 
west, but there was no outlet. Here we stopped to rest, and feed 
our horses on the rich grass which covered the shore. I made 
another sketch of the Syan-shan, but Bogda Odla is not -well seen 
from this, though many other snowy peaks were visible. Early 
in spring this lake is much larger ; the water extends far over the 
grassy plain, which is carried off by evaporation during the sum- 
mer. As far as any moisture reaches, there we found herbage. 
Having passed this, we were on the arid steppe, on which not a 
blade of grass was growing, nor was there one living thing to be 
seen excepting out party. To the northeast it had the appear- 
ance of a vast sandy ocean, with a purple ridge rising up in the 
distance like an island on a yellow sea. It was a long ride before 
we reached the opposite ridge, and when on the top I observed 
that a narrow stony valley lay before us. This we crossed, and 
ascended another hill, from which we looked down upon a lake not 
a verst distant, and, greatly to the astonishment of our Kirghis. 
beheld two small aowls with camels, a large number of horses, and 
afew sheep. Our guide declared that we had fallen upon a band 
of thieves, and proposed that we should cross the valley without 
stopping, and seek another place to encamp, some hours distant 
from these men. I did not agree to this plan, telling him that it 
would be running away, which would give these people courage. 
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I ordered that we should encamp on the lake, which the Cossacks 
and Kalmucks thought the best plan, and we rode down toward 
the yourts. 
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View looking down upon the Lake. 


We had not proceeded far when a man galloped off toward the 
other aowl, and all the people at this one were in great commotion. 
As we came nearer the yourts the women began to scream, and 
the men sprung on their horses, brandishing their battle-axes. 
It was now quite clear that they thought us robbers like them- 
selves. Shortly two old men rode out and met us, and, seeing 
that we were well armed, they began to beg of us not to plunder 
their aoul. A pledge to this effect was instantly given, when one 
of them galloped back to his friends, and we slowly followed. A 
yourt was instantly given up to me (the supposed robber-chief), 
but when we reached it half a dozen women were carrying it bodi- 
ly to a clean piece of grass. At this cowl there were thirteen men, 
and wild-looking scoundrels they were; nor would they have 
shown us much consideration had we been the weaker party. 

Deeming it desirable to know how many men there were in the 
other aoul, the guide, two Cossacks, Tchuck-a-boi, and a Kalmuck 
accompanied me, and the two Kirghis who had met us led the way. 
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As we approached, the women were running about from yourt to 
yourt, making great lamentations. ‘The men were on horseback 
ready for fighting; but when they saw Kirghis of their own tnbe 
riding beside me, they came to meet us in peace, and were assured 
by the guide that we were not going to plunder them. Here were 
five yourts and eleven men besides those who were with the cat- 
tle: thus they outnumbered us; they would, however, have had 
no chance against our weapons. As we returned along the shore, 
I observed two pelicans standing on a small grassy island about 
two hundred yards distant. As this was a good opportunity of 
showing the Kirghis the effect of our rifles, I told a Cossack to 
shoot one of them. He instantly dismounted, and returned back 
a short distance till he got both birds in a line, or till the body of 
one covered the other. The prongs of his rifle were then thrown 
forward, he knelt, and as the leaden messenger sped on its errand, 
one fell dead, and the other sprung up and fell on the water a few 
yards distant. ‘T'wo Kirghis rushed into the lake, rode to the 
spot, and brought back the game, when I perceived that the lake 
was very shallow. This shot produced a wonderful effect on the 
minds of these wild fellows: they examined the wounds on the 
birds, and looked at each other with great astonishment. 

When we reached the yourt the sheep was preparing; nor was 
it long before a Kirghis rode up with one from the other aoud, to 
feast the formidable robber-chief and his band. My tea having 
been prepared and placed before me, with three tumbler glasses, I 
ordered the Cossack to fill them, give one to each of the old Kir- 
ghis who first met us, and hand me the other. This gave great 
satisfaction. I also desired him to give a sufficient quantity of 
brick-tea to feast all the people in the aowl; after which I was 
established in the good graces of both sexes. I wished to obtain 
some information about the country we had yet to travel through, 
and desired a Cossack to ask how far we were from the aoud of 
Ultigun ; also, if any one could guide me to him. The old Kir- 
ghis said we could ride there in two days, promising that some of 
their tribe should go with us a day’s journey and point out the 
route; but no one would guide us to his den. I then inquired 
for the aoud of Oui-jass, also about his horses and camels, which 
they felt sure we intended stealing. They most willingly gave me 
full information on all these points, and said it would take four 
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days to ride to his aowl. The two chiefs of these encampments 
were Kirghis from the great horde, whose faces bespoke familiarity 
with crime. Several Chinese, with a few Mongolians, and Kir- 
ghis who had escaped from different hordes, composed this band 
of cutthroats and plunderers. A strict watch was kept over our 
horses, and a sentinel placed on duty where we slept, for we could 
not trust these men too far. The rest of us lay down with our 
arms close at hand, and shortly nothing was heard in the cowl ex- 
cept the bark of a dog and the cry of the watchman. 

‘When we turned out in the morning only three Kirghis were 
left; the others had gone before daylight, driving off the horses 
and cattle, thinking that we had stolen our horses from Sultan Sa- 
beck, and that we should do the same here on our departure. We 
were not long in preparing for our ride; the Kirghis had given us 
instructions about our route, telling us that we should find one or 
two aouls on our way, and probably meet Syren and his band, and 
other plundering chiefs of extraordinary daring. They knew he 
was in the country over which we must pass, and this had induced 
them to move to the southward. 

The sun was shining brilliantly when we left the lake, and to 
cross the valley and ascend the opposite hill was but a short ride. 
Beyond this, our route was over a grassy undulating steppe, in 
many places covered with reeds. Early in spring there are many 
large shallow lakes, which render the country swampy; but the 
water was now nearly dried up, and reeds and bulrushes occupied 
their beds. Through these we had to wend our way for eight 
hours, when we crossed another ridge and descended into a small 
valley, with a river in the bottom running toward the northeast, 
and feeding the lake on which we slept the night Koubaldos miss- 
ed us. This was to be our encampment for the night, and Sultan 
Sabeck’s Kirghis would leave us and return toward their home in 
the morning. It was necessary to obtain all the information we 
could from the guide relative to our route. For this purpose four 
of us rode to the top of a high ridge, from which we had an ex- 
tensive view far over the country, whence the guide pointed out 
several summits which would be landmarks for us. I took the 
bearings, made a few notes, and then had no fear of not finding 
Qui-jass. 

‘We spent the night in peace, and early in the morning said 
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Aman-bul to our friends and separated. Both parties reached the 
top of the ridges nearly at the same time, when we stopped a few 
minutes, waved our caps, and rode on, never to see each other 
more. I now took upon myself the duty of guide, and pointed 
out the route to Tchuck-a-boi and a Kirghis, after which we en- 
tered a more fertile region. The hills and valleys were covered 
with short grass, among which many beautiful flowers were grow- 
ing—several unknown to me. As our horses were in good con- 
dition, the Kirghis wished to push on fast, and leave the region 
belonging to Koubaldos behind us. 

As we rode on this morning we had a beautiful view of Bogda 
Oola and some of the other peaks to the west, but shortly after- 
ward clouds began to gather around his head, and soon obscured 
him in surging vapor. ‘The lower range of the Syan-shan is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque; jagged peaks stand out in bold relief against 
the snowy masses, which tower up from eight to ten thousand 
feet above them, while the rich purple and misty tone spread over 
these mountains produced a marvelous effect. About midday we 
saw a great smoke near the foot of one of the mountains to the 
southwest, rising in dense black columns, and extending over a 
considerable space. The Kirghis thought it was one of the Chi- 
nese towns on fire; we could not, however, see any flames, as some 
high hills intervened. Shortly afterward we reached a river, flow- 
ing rapidly over a rocky bed, where we stopped to feed our horses 
and refresh ourselves. 

It was now discovered that there was only one bird left, which 
was cooked, and I made a good dinner; the men, having been 
provided with plenty of smoked horseflesh by Sultan Sabeck, fared 
well. While we rested the clouds gathered thicker on the mount- 
ains, which indicated a coming storm, and made us hasten onward. 
Our route was still over grassy hills, with broad sweeping valleys 
running down to the great plain. These, and the Syan-shan Mount- 
ains, being obscured, rendered the journey exceedingly monoto- 
nous. It was not till the evening of the third day that the clouds 
rolled off, when the mountains stood out in all their majestic grand- 
eur. We were near the high ridge which had been our landmark 
for the last three days—and hungry ones they had been to me— 
and had arrived at the end of a narrow valley extending up toward 
the mountains, and forming a deep gorge through the lower chain: 
the place possessed many bold and picturesque scenes. 
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Here we decided to encamp, having found all the requisites of 
grass, wood, and water. A small nver was winding along be- 
tween banks thickly covered with trees and high bushes. While 
our camp was preparing, and the horses sent out to feed, four of 
us started in search of game. We had not gone far when I shot 
a pheasant, and a Kalmuck was sent back with it to the cook. 
We proceeded down the valley; in a short time I procured two 
others, and then returned to our camp. My tea was ready, the 
pheasant was cooking, and the scent gave an additional zest to my 
hunger. The men were sitting at their suppers, and the horses 
were feeding about a hundred paces distant, when suddenly our 
dogs set up a furious barking. The Kirghis had warned me that 
tigers were found in these mountains, and that sometimes they 
came to their aowls and carried off cattle. We all thought that 
there must be one approaching, and in a moment were on our feet, 
rifle in hand, when we observed over the tops of the bushes the 
cause of the alarm—a group of men on horseback coming down 
the valley. They were within about one hundred yards of us, 
looking intently at our horses. 

At first they did not see us till several of the party stepped out 
on to the open space. I noticed that they were seven in number 
—three armed with long spears, the others with battle-axes, and 
had with them two savage Mongolian dogs. They stood still for 
three or four minutes, unslung their spears and battle-axes, and 
then slipped their dogs, which came at us furiously, while they 
prepared to charge when their four-footed allies should be tearing 
some of us down. We let the dogs come within thirty yards; a 
Cossack and myself then fired, when one fell dead, and the other 
was wounded with shot from my gun, which sent him howling 
back. Their masters, now within fifty yards of us, pulled up their 
horses in a moment, and the Kirghis told them that if they moved _ 
they should be killed like the dog. Their battle-axes were in- 
stantly put down, and four of them dismounted. . A Cossack, two 
Kirghis, and myself met them, and exchanged salutations. The 
Cossack asked why the dogs were set upon us, and, without any 
hesitation, they said it was done to occupy our attention while 
some of the men drove off the horses, believing that we were a 
party of Kirghis, and knowing that when our animals were se- 
cured they could take us at their leisure. I invited these men to 
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our camp, to which I returned, the other three following with their 
horses. | | 

When these men saw our whole party and observed our arms, 
they seemed greatly astonished, and evidently considered that they 
had fallen into a trap, as we were again taken for a powerful band 
of robbers, very dangerous to meet. They told us that their aouwl 
was in a valley on the west side of the mountain, to which we 
could ride by midday if we started early in the morning. I re- 
ceived most pressing invitations to visit their chief Syren, who, 
they said, held great power over all the tribes to the westward of 
the mountains. I told them that my present engagements ren- 
dered it impossible for me to visit Syren on this occasion, but it 
was probable we might meet in his western dominions, when I 
hoped he would order his followers not to set their dogs upon me, 
or I would shoot both the men and animals. In answer to our 
questions about the locality of the pastures of Oui-jass, they gave 
us full information, stating that they had also been on the look-out 
for the aouls, and that the tribes had arrived two days ago. We 
were advised to ride to the second river, and follow its banks to 
the plain; this would take us to their encampment, and within a 
three hours’ ride of the aowl. Their chief intended visiting it 
soon, to get a supply of horses. 

These fellows remained with us till morning, when they depart- 
ed for their den of thieves, and we to seek our friend. The route 
they had pointed out led us over the mountains, where from one 
point we had a magnificent view of Bogda Oola, with its rocks, 
snow, and glaciers. It is, indeed, a stupendous mass, and the in- 
habitants of these regions have a saying ‘that it hides both the 
sun and the moon.” As the sun goes down the shadow extends 
a long distance over the steppe. After sketching this wonderful 
scene, I rode on, and descended to the first river, which we cross- 
ed with great difficulty. The torrent is very rapid, and rolls over 
large blocks of stone. We now began to ascend the last mount- 
ain, from which we expected to see the aoul and tribe of Oui-jass. 

In many parts this was rugged, steep, and difficult to ride over, 
and it was not till long after midday that we reached the summit, 
consisting of a mass of dark purple slate, among which there was 
very little vegetation. The view from this high ridge extended 
across the vast steppe to the ‘T'angnou Mountains, but these were 
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lost in haze. The plain was spread out like a map, on which I 
counted fourteen lakes, some of them of large dimensions. I saw 
many of the streams running along the steppe like lines of silver. 
Not far from one of the lakes I observed the aouwl of Qui-jass, 
which made us feel quite at home. The descent was more diffi- 
cult, and much of it had to be done on foot; but at last we reach- 
ed the robbers’ encampment, from which we rode soon to the plain. 
The Kirghis was delighted ; our horses were put into a good speed, 
and shortly after sunset Oui-jass again welcomed me to his en- 
campment. 

The evening was spent by the Kirghis relating-all that had 
happened on the journey, including an account of Syren’s inten- 
tion to visit them early. While delivering the presents from Sul- 
tan Sabeck and his messages, I learned the object of the missions 
from Baspasihan and my host. A plan had been proposed for an 
attack upon Koubaldos by their united forces, to strip him of his 
plunder, and kill or carry off his people, break up his aowl, and, if 
he escaped, to render him powerless for a long time to come. My 
visit had been a God-send, and thus their friendly assistance is 
explained. Sultan Sabeck had named the twenty-seventh day 
after our departure from his aoul for the attack on the robber-chief. 

Oui-jass made me very liberal offers of spoil if I would remain 
with my men and aid them in their expedition, saying that, with 
our assistance, few of the robbers should be left alive, as our rifles 
would do most of the execution. I, however, declined the honor 
of joining in the anticipated massacre. arly in the morning our 
own horses, which were left to enjoy the rich pastures of my host, 
were brought fresh and in good condition for a journey ; neverthe- 
less, Oui-jass insisted on sending us to Baspasihan on his own 
horses, for the service I had rendered by obtaining from the rob- 
bers a knowledge of their intention to plunder him, and express- 
ed his deep regret that we had not shot the seven men instead 
of the dogs. 

About two hours after sunrise [ exchanged salutations with my 
friend and departed. Our route was in a northwesterly direction, 
toward one of the lower ranges, running nearly parallel with the 
Syan-shan. The Bogda Oodla rose up in all his sublime grandeur, 
and the volcanic peak, Pe-shan, with dark crags jutting out of the 
snow, was seen still farther to the west, while beyond these a long 
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line of snow-capped summits receded into distance. On our ride 
we crossed several streams which find their way down to the plain; 
some are lost in the sands, while others form lakes and marshes, 
extending for fifty or sixty versts to the east up to a chain of hills, 
which renders traveling over this country extremely dangerous. 
I and two of my men had a narrow escape; for, being a little in 
advance of our Kirghis guides, we rode on to one of these morass- 
es, believing we could cross. Having gone about ten paces from 
the hard ground, we suddenly perceived the surface begin to move 
like waves on a lake, extending far from where we stood. We 
instantly turned our horses gently round, reached the solid ground, 
and were thankful for our escape. The Kirghis said that, had we 
gone a few steps farther, the turf would have broken, when we 
should have sunk to rise no more, assuring me that they frequently 
lose horses and camels in these places. I now determined that 
the men sent by Oui-jass should be our guides through this dar 
gerous labyrinth of reeds and quagmires. 

On these lakes there were thousands of aquatic birds—pelicans, 
swans, cranes (a beautiful black variety), flamingoes, with their 
crimson plumage; geese, ducks, and divers; besides millions of 
musquitoes, which rendered the ride rather disagreeable. We had 
not been long winding our way among the reeds when the dogs 
gave mouth a short distance in front. - Riding to the place, we 
observed, by the fresh rooting in the ground, that a herd of wild 
boars had been disturbed, and had escaped into the high reeds. 
We found these animals very numerous in the swamps, but to fol 
low them into the reeds was impossible. The dogs were kept 
back, and each opening in the reeds examined, but not a boar was 
seen, although we had heard them. 

One of the Kalmucks was riding about a hundred yards distant 
along the edge of some reeds, when he suddenly called out. We 
thought he had found a herd, but on reaching him he pointed to 
the soft ground, covered with footprints and gore, where a terrible 
conflict had evidently taken place. At firat we thought the boars 
had been fighting, but a closer inspection showed us that one had 
been measuring his strength with a more formidable foe—a tiget: 
whose footprints were stamped around the field of battle. The 
boar had been slain and carried off: it was easy to trace the crint 
son track, which led toward a mass of high reeds, into which the 
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tiger had carried his prey. A well-trodden path or reedy tunnel 
formed the approach to this lair, which was about two feet six 
inches wide, and three feet and a half high, thickly matted over 
into an arch. The tiger had put down his burden at the entrance 
of this covered way, the red marks being distinctly visible. The 
men thought the battle had been fought three or four days ago: 
from this they concluded that a tigress and her cubs were in their 
den not far off; and, in confirmation of their opinion, the dogs 
barked furiously. In a conflict with robbers none would have 
shrunk, however unequal the contest ; but not one of us had cour- 
age to enter this place, and seek honor ‘“‘at the ¢iger’s mouth.” 
The Kirghis proposed setting fire to the reeds; but in such a 
labyrinth it might have been fatal to ourselves, so we left the 
‘brutes in peace. During our ride we found a tiger’s track in sev- 
eral places; but there is so much shelter it is impossible to hunt 
him here. The Kirghis say that, wherever the wild boars are nu- 
merous, there the tiger takes up his abode, as he is fond of pork. 
Having passed the swamp, we ascended the high hills, which 
afforded me a view over this place of torment and ague. In length 
it extends about sixty versts, and is twenty-five in breadth, and 
still farther to the east there is a lake of large dimensions. About 
an hour before sunset we had crossed the mountains, and reached 
the banks of a thickly-wooded river, running and leaping over 
rocks in numerous waterfalls. The valley was covered with rich 
grass, and our guide proposed to encamp: he thought it possible 
we might find the tiger in the valley, as they often descend to the 
plains and destroy the horses. While the arrangements for sleep- — 
ing were being made, and the supper cooked, four of us started up 
the valley, and four others down the bank of the stream, in search 
of the animal, but after a long ramble we returned to the camp at 
dusk, without finding any trace of him. Those who descended 
the valley were more fortunate: they had found his track and the 
remains of a stag on which he had dined the day before. They 
also brought back a buck, shot by a Kalmuck; from this we ex- 
pected some sport in the morning. The men made a glorious 
feast, cooking and broiling venison till a late hour, when a large 
fire was made, and the horses picketed close to us. ‘Two Kal- 
mucks mounted guard with their rifles, attended by two Kir- 
ghis. It was thought the tiger might pay us a visit; neverthe- 
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less, after the watch was set, all the rest of our party were soon 
asleep. 

During the early part of the night we reniained quiet till near 
the end of the third watch, when there was a great commotion. 
The dogs had frequently growled, which made the men on duty 
keep a sharp look-out; at last there was a burst of furious bark- 
ing. The horses began to snort and plunge, and tried to break 
loose, when every man was on his feet in a minute. Before we 
could seize our rifles, two shots were fired by the sentinels, which 
were followed by a savage growl, and the Kirghis threw blazing 
branches at the intruder. The Kalmucks had seen the glaring 
eyeballs.of some animal crouching in the grass. For a short time 
the dogs continued to bark, and then all became still, which as- 
sured us that our visitor had retired. On looking at my watch, 
I saw that in less than two hours we should have daylight: this 
induced me to sit up, and Tchuck-a-boi followed my example. 

Before sunrise all were in motion, preparing for our journey, 
when several of the Cossacks and Kalmucks examined the grass, 
and found that a large animal had crept along to within fifteen 
paces of our horses. They also observed that he had been wound- 
ed, there being marks of the crimson dye on the grass. Soon aft- 
er this we started down the valley, with our rifles ready for slaugh- 
ter, but had not ridden more than two hours when we reached a 
spot where the valley narrowed into a rugged gorge, with high 
precipices on each side. The river had now become a roaring 
torrent, and it was with considerable difficulty that we rode along 
the ledges of rocks overhanging the boiling flood. At last we 
reached a point which barred our farther progress, where huge 
masses of rock had fallen, and were piled up so high that it was 
‘impossible to get our horses over. We decided that a party 
should return and cross the mountain with the horses, while five 
other men and myself should descend the ravine on foot, and meet 
them on the steppe. This was soon found to be impossible; for, 
on climbing over the fallen rocks at great personal risk, we dis- 
covered that the torrent washed the foot of a perpendicular preci- 
pice seven or eight hundred feet high. 

By this time the men with the horses were on their way and 
far out of hearing; we therefore turned back and ascended one of 
the narrow ravines. This was also difficult, but, after an hour’s 
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climbing, we reached the ridge and observed our horses three 
versts distant, trotting toward the steppe. Our route was along 
the ridge, and we shortly had a splendid view over the steppe. 
Several streams were winding their course along the plain, some 
lost in morasses, and others fed several large lakes. Nowhere 
could I see any thing to indicate the aoul of Baspasihan. <A walk 
of near four hours brought us to the foot of the mountain, where 
our horses had been some time waiting our arrival. It was past 
midday when we forded the river and put our steeds into a gallop. 
Our guide was anxious to reach some low hills before dusk, which 
we saw far in the distance, as he expected to find an aoul there. 
After a hard ride of more than four hours we were at the hills, 
but no aoul could be seen in any direction. It was now getting 
dusk and time to encamp. Presently we found a suitable place 
on the bank of a small stream, where we passed the night undis- 
turbed. . 

Early in the morning, and before the sun had tipped the snowy 
peaks of the Syan-shan, we were crossing the hills in search of 
Kirghis. After a ride of four hours we came upon a herd of cam- 
els and horses in one of the valleys, and saw thousands of sheep 
and goats feeding on the opposite ridges. In a short time our 
Kirghis met their brother herdsmen, very much gratified at having 

reached their homes. We were not long reaching the aoul, where 
all were delighted to see us. The sultan received me with great 
kindness, and the yourt was soon filled with the heads of his tribe, 
listening to the accounts the Kirghis gave of the journey. When 
the presents from Sultan Sabeck were placed before Baspasihan, 
he looked upon the rich silks and kalats with much pleasure. But 
when the Kirghis announced that Sultan Sabeck had named the 
time for the attack on Koubaldos, there was a shout of defiance 
and savage satisfaction, which boded no good to Koubaldos. My 
host made several efforts to induce me to remain and join in the 
enterprise, but, in order to avoid all farther importunity on this 
subject, I determined to depart in the morning. 

My next point was Kessil-bach, not two days’ journey to the 
northward, and soon after byeakfast my host had horses and men 
ready to take us to the lake. They were to remain there as long 
as I wished, and then accompany me to the Tchernoy Irtisch. I 
accepted this act of kindness with pleasure, received the parting 
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salutation, and rode away, leaving many friends among this tribe. 
To gain the esteem of the Kirghis a man must be a daring rider. 
If he have a quick eye and an unerring hand with his rifle, they 
will respect and obey him; but if he once flinch at any danger, 
or show fear, he is lost. 

Our route was over low hills covered with rich pastures, on which 
large herds were feeding; these we soon left behind, and entered 
a sandy steppe. After a dreary ride, we arrived on the evening 
of the second day at a stony ridge, from the summit of which we 
beheld the lake. Kessil-bach-Noor is about one hundred versts 
long, and in some parts twenty to thirty versts broad. It has a 
flat shore to the southwest, and has hills on the northeast side. 
There are extensive beds of reeds and bulrushes growing on many ~ 
parts of its shores, with some good pastures; but we found no 
Kirghis. A little before sunset we encamped on the bank of a 
small stream a few versts from the western end of the lake, where 
we passed the night in quiet. 

Early in the morning I made two sketches, then continued my 
ride in a northeasterly direction toward the Tchernoy-Irtisch, which 
has its source among some low hills in the region where the fab- 
ulous Great Altai is placed on all the maps of Asia. A range of 
hills extends to the northwest, and joins the offshoots of the Altai. 
We crossed several hills, some almost without vegetation, while 
many of the valleys were sandy and sterile. From some of these 
ridges we had an extensive view to the southwest, in which direc- 
tion I saw the picturesque summits of the Barluck Mountains, 
while to the west rose the rugged crests of the Tarbogatai. Late 
in the afternoon we reached the river, where it was running over 
a rocky bed fringed on each side: with small trees and bushes. 
After following its course for seven or eight versts, we discovered 
an adoul at a few versts distance, in one of the valleys. We very 
goon reached the herdsmen, who told us it belonged to Sultan Do- 
lembie: the Kirghis were delighted, as he was their master’s friend. 
One of Baspasihan’s Kirghis and a herdsman went off at a gallop 
to announce my arrival, nor was it long before I saw a party of 
Kirghis galloping to meet me; they.conducted me to the yourt 
of Dulembie, whom I found standing at the door of his dwelling 
ready to give me a welcome. He was an old man, with a short 
gray beard, a ruddy complexion, and friendly expression of coun- 
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tenance. ‘There was no remarkable difference in the dwellings or 
costume from those of the other sultans I had visited. A large 
bowl of Aoumis was handed to me. I drank a little as a compli- 
ment to his brewing, and then gave the bowl to a Cossack, who 
speedily put the contents under his belt. In due course tea and 
supper were served, when I made an excellent repast. To my in- 
quiries concerning our route to the Barluck Mountains and the 
Tarbogatai, the sultan said I could cross the steppe and reach the 
Barluck in nine days, and he promised to give me Kirghis guides 
to the aoul of Sultan Ishonac Khan, which we should reach in 
five days. 

The time had now arrived when I must part with my brave 
Kalmucks, who had been my faithful companions through many a 
day of hard toil, and in some dangers. Their route was north to 
their homes in the Altai, which they would reach in eight or ten 
days, while mine was southwest, through the country of the an- 
cient Sungarians. Having supplied them with a good store of 
ammunition, [ had no fear ‘for their safety; and in the morning, 
after shaking hands and expressing mutual regret, we turned our 
horses and rode in opposite directions. My route was over low 
hills covered with grass, that extended about twenty versts ; then 
we descended to the plain, which we found a sandy desert, over 
which the Kirghis proposed to ride fast. Sultan Dulembie had 
sent to accompany me eight of his men, well mounted and armed 
with battle-axes; therefore, with the three Cossacks and myself, 
we still formed a strong party. The new-comers were wild-look- 
ing fellows, evidently ready either for fight or plunder. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE SULTANS OF THE STEPPE. 


AFTER a rapid gallop over the dreary waste, late in the after- 
noon of the fifth day, after having suffered much for water, we 
reached the aoul of Sultan Ishonac Khan, who gave me a friendly 
reception. He was stout, with strongly-marked Kalmuck feat- 
ures, and as he claimed his descent from Genghis Khan, the owl’s 
feather hung from the top of his cap: his costume was of Chinese 
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silk, richly embroidered. About fifty versts to the southward of 
this aoul rise the Barluck Mountains, lying between the Tarbo- 
gatai and the Alatou Mountains, and eastward of the Ala-kool, a 
small rocky chain extending about sixty versts from east to weat; 
its breadth is about twenty-five versts, and the highest summit is 
three thousand feet above the plain. On the lower slopes there is 
pasturage, but the upper parts are bare rocks. From this aoul my 
route was westward, over a sandy steppe. I obtained horses from 
the sultan, and eight of his Kirghis to be my companions to the. 
Tarbogatai—a four, or perhaps six days’ journey. Soon after day- 
light I left my host, and shortly his pastures, when we entered 
upon the dreary waste, and rode over sandy hills and valleys, on 
which not a blade of grass was growing. On many parts there 
was a thick saline incrustation, which was thrown up in dust by 
our horses’ feet, filling our mouths with its bitter particles, and 
causing intolerable thirst. The Kirghis said we should have great 
difficulty in finding fresh water, as all the streams were dried up. 

Again the Kirghis were armed—lI could not understand for what 
reason, a8 we were traversing a desert where no man can dwell. 
They said we should have to travel near the worst region in the 
whole steppes, as the country to the east of the Ala-kool is inhab- 
ited by large bands of robbers, whom they called Byyagat: these 
are composed of Kirghis from the different hordes who have es- 
caped after committing great crimes, and Chinese convicts from the 
penal settlements on the Ila. They live in security in this region, 
and carry on their depredations with impunity. The Kirghis kept 
a sharp look-out as we rode along, evidently expecting to see smoke 
or some other indication of their encampments. Hour after hour 
passed, and still I rode over the same saline plain; at length our 
horses began to flag for want of water, of which not a drop could 
be seen. The sun was now descending fast below a sandy ridge 
a short distance in front of us. On reaching the top of this, we 
were overjoyed by the sight of a lake stretching eight or ten versts 
across the steppe, and were not long in reaching it. Here were 
grass and water, which made the eyes of man and horse sparkle 
with delight. A Cossack sprung from his horse and stooped to 
drink ; but the liquid had scarcely touched his parched lips when 
he rose and exclaimed ‘* Gorkie’—bitter. This was a terrible 
blow ; the horses, however, drank the water with great zest. The 
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Kirghis declared it was impossible to proceed farther, as we should 
find no other pastures. I now tasted the water and found it brack- 
ish; still, as no other was attainable, ordering some to be boiled, 
I made tea, which turned the water into a milky-looking fluid, ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to drink. | 

We left this bitter lake with the first gray dawn, going to the 
northwest, still over the sandy desert, where no fresh water can be 
found. Late on the evening of the fifth day we reached the River 
Eremil, to the infinite gratification of both man and beast, for tea 
made with stinking brackish water is poor fare after a hard day’s 
ride. Having slept and refreshed ourselves and horses, we pro- 
ceeded onward, and night brought us to the Tarbogatai, along 
which we must continue our journey, passing about ten versts to 
the north of Tchoubachack, a Chinese town, in which Russia has, 
since this period, established a consul, and now carries on a con- 
siderable trade with the inhabitants of his Celestial majesty. We 
passed the Chinese pickets about noon on the second day, and 
reached a rocky valley just as the sun was setting behind a large 
barrow, which gave to the scene a peculiar and striking effect. 
After fording a mountain torrent at considerable risk, just above 
the falls, we encamped for the night at its base. It is about one 
hundred and fifty feet high, steep, and regular in its form. I as- 
cended to the top, and found the tomb of a Kirghis sultan, with 
many of those of his followers around him. The opposite view 
will give an idea of this singular scene. The tumulus has been | 
thrown up by a people of whom we have no trace; and in this 
part of Asia such ancient works are numerous. 

Many of the rocks in this valley are a deep red jasper; and one 
mountain, a little to the north, possesses a bright crimson color, 
which, when seen lit up by the setting sun, has a brilliant effect. 
Barly in the morning we began our ride to the south, crossing low 
ridges, which extended far down toward the plain. A little before 
dusk we observed, much to our satisfaction, a large herd of horses 
feeding on the grassy slopes; nor were we long in reaching the 
aoul, which we found belonged to Sultan Iamantuck, and a most 
excellent man I found him. He had arrived here three days be- 
fore, and was now encamped near the place where his forefathers 
were buried. High conical tombs of sun-burnt bricks were erect- 
ed over their ashes, and once every year the sultan and his tribe 
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visit this spot, remaining eight or ten days. Below are the por- 
traits of thé sultan, his daughter, and his son, who is making a 
communication to his father, which is always done on the knees. 





Saltan Iamantuck and Family. 


The sultan and his family are by far the most intelligent peo- 
ple I have met with in this part of Asia. The Kirghis from the 
Gobi Steppe returned to their aoul,-and I procured eight other 
Kirghis and horses from the sultan to be my companions toward 
the Ala-kool. After spending a day at the sultan’s aoul we left, 
crossing the plain to the south. A ride of two hours carried us 
out of the pastures, and we entered upon a sandy steppe. We 
were now riding directly toward the Alatou (Variegated Mount- 
ain), and saw the snowy summits of the Actou (White Mountain). 
which forms the crest of the chain, some of whose peaks rise four- 
teen thousand or fifteen thousand feet above the sea. We came 
upon several rocky ridges which rise out of the steppe, several of 
them three hundred feet high. About noon I rode to the summit 
of one of these, and got my first peep at the Ala-kool, still very 
far away. No aoul was within the range of our vision, and the 
Kirghis were anxious to ride on, as neither water nor grass could 
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be obtained on this inhospitable soil. The only living things we 
found were scorpions and tarantulas—bad food for a dinner. We 
passed ‘several groups of ancient tombs, which induced me to be- 
lieve that this steppe had once afforded pasturage for large herds 
of cattle, when inhabited by a race who probably irrigated the soil. 
It was near sunset when a white smoke was seen curling up- be- 
yond a low sandy hill; on gaining the top of which we saw a 
small stream of water, with grass covering a little valley, with 
plenty of cattle feeding thereon. A ride of half an hour brought 
us to the aoul, where we caused much alarm. The Kirghis were 
soon assured that we were not robbers; then the sheep was 
cooked, and the feast spread before us; to which every one did am- 
ple justice. : | 

Before leaving we were informed that it would take a day to 
ride to the Ala-kool; also that we should have some broad and 
deep places to swim in crossing between the large and small Ala- 
kool. It was deemed desirable to take two men with us from this 
aoul, who knew the track, as without them the journey would be 
difficult and dangerous in such a labyrinth of reeds and bulrushes. 
We were soon on a sandy plain, into which the horses sunk deep, 
which rendered our ride very tedious. 

Late in the evening we found a small aowl on the bank of a lit- 
tle river, and here the Kirghis proposed that we should stop the 
night. Early m the morning we were on our way; about mid- 
day we reached the Tarsakhan, a very deep, rapid, and dangerous 
stream, flowing between high sandy banks, rushing past like a tor- 
rent. The great danger was that the horse, when swimming, 
would be carried below the path, and then there was no chance for 
man or horse. As the passage could only be accomplished by onc 
person at a time, a Kirghis went first, then a Cossack, and both 
got over well; I followed, then came the others, and all landed 
safely. The Kirghis say that accidents often happen here, when 
both man and horse are drowned ; nevertheless, these people never 
attempt to make a bridge. 

Soon after crossing the river we skirted the edge of a bed of 
reeds for several versts, and while riding on I noticed a cloud of 
sand rising high into the air; but this was so common an occur- 
rence that I paid no attention to the matter till we passed the bed 
of reeds, when we had a view over the steppe for fifty or sixty 
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versts. I now saw that a dense black mass, of fearful appearance, 
was rolling straight toward us, extending about a verst in width. 
The moment the Kirghis beheld it, in the greatest alarm they 
turned their horses and galloped back under the shelter of the 
reeds; I and the Cossacks stood watching it approach for a few 
minutes, and then made for the shelter. The Kirghis led the 
horses into the cover, securing them fast, and urged me to lie 
down. It was not long before we heard the roar of the hurricane ; 
on it came, obscuring the sun, and casting a deep, gloomy shade 
over the country. In a few minutes a terrific blast rushed by, 
laying the reeds and bulrushes flat over us. To look up was im- 
possible: we were shrouded in a thick cloud of dust. In five 
minutes the storm passed, and then I saw that we had only been 
visited by the edge of the cloud, as it rolled on with fearful rapid- 
ity. Fortunately, we were not caught on the steppe, or’ every 
man and animal would have perished. As it went off into the 
distance it looked like a dense black cloud. 

After this escape from wind we were soon on the bank of the 
Yeljin-sa-gash, a broad and deep stream, over which we must swim 
our horses. We undressed and took off our saddles; my cloth- 
ing, and my sketches and fire-arms, were carried over on the heads 
of the Kirghis, some of whom swam their horses four and five 
times across the river. Between the lakes we had three deep riv- 
ers to pass. This being accomplished, we reached the shore of 
the large Ala-kool, which is about sixty versts in length and 
twenty-five in width, with a small rocky island, that rises about 
one hundred feet out of the water, standing at a distance of two 
versts from the north shore. A narrow ledge of rocks runs far out 
into the lake, and nearly joins the island. About ten versts from 
each end of the lake, narrow reefs of rock run across from one 
shore to the other, over which it is possible to pass. Eight rivers 
empty their contents into this lake, which has no outlet, and the 
water is carried off by evaporation. In summer it is intensely hot: 
we had 45° on the sandy steppe extending along the south shore. 

Baron Humboldt has stated that a volcano exists on an island 
in the Ala-kool—so the baron had been informed by Tartar mer- 
chants who cross the steppe with the caravans. But no volcano 
has ever been in action in this region; the one nearest to this 
place is that shown on my map in the Gobi Desert, and Pe-shan 
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in the Syan-shan. In all my wanderings in the Karatou, Alatou, 
and Acton, I did not discover one crater. 

We now turned toward the west in searca of the aoul of Sultan 
Beck, the largest man and most wealthy Kirghis in the steppes. 
He has ten thousand horses, and camels, oxen, and sheep in pro- 
portion to this vast herd. It was late in the evening when we 
found him: perhaps we disturbed his slumbers, and by so doing 
ruffled his temper, as he was exceedingly uncivil, and sent us a 
sheep that was diseased. This was quickly returned to him with 
my compliments, and a message stating that we did not eat such 
food, nor did we require any thing from him. I desired the Cos- 
sack to say that he was the first sultan who had behaved so un- 
gentlemanly toward me, and that, notwithstanding his large body, 
he had the heart of a mouse. This roused him into a fury, and 
he ordered us away, threatening that if we did not move instantly 
his men should drive us into the lake. The Cossack replied that 
if either he or any of his men came near our camp, we would shoot 
them; which having said, he left the yourt, and told us what had 
passed. It was not long before we perceived two girls coming 
toward us leading a sheep, which the sultan had sent, begging me 
to accept it, as it was one of the best in his flock: they assured 
me that he wished to pay me a visit, had offered to let me stay as 
long as I liked, and had promised to give me men and horses 
when [I left. 

His mutton having been accepted, and a message returned say- 
ing I should be glad to receive him, it was not long before we saw 
his huge bulk approaching our camp. He saluted me by touch- 
ing the chest in the usual manner, after which we sat down and 
became friends. He drank tea with me, and remained to partake 
of his own mutton; and while this was preparing, he ordered his 
poet to sing for us. The man obeyed, and chanted forth songs, 
describing the prowess and successful plundering expeditions of 
my host and his ancestors, which called forth thunders of applause 
from the tribe. After spending more than two hours in the com- 
pany of the sultan and his bard, we separated on friendly terms. 
Next morning before starting I sketched Sultan Beck and his fam- 
ily. He is feeding his bearcoote, hunting with the king of birds 
being his favorite sport. Early in the forenoon I said Aman-bul 
and departed, attended by ten of the sultan’s men; good horses 
had also been provided. 
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From this aoul our route was in a southwesterly direction, about 
twenty versts from the foot of the Karatou, a chain of mountains 
rising abruptly from the steppe. They are composed chiefly of a 
dark purple slate, are destitute of vegetation, and in no part rise 
to more than six thousand feet; but there are several magnificent 
gorges here, through which the rivers find their way to the steppe. 
Again we had to ride over a sandy plain, stretching westward to 
the shores of the Lake Tengiz; and after a two days’ journey 
found the Kirghis more numerous. Their aouls and dwellings 
resemble each other so much that it would be repetition to de- 
scribe them. aa 

On the fourth day after leaving Sultan Beck’s aoul we were in 

search of Sultan Boulania. Ifthe first was the largest man in the 
steppe, the one I was now seeking was reported to be by far the 
most enlightened and talented among the Kirghis. Having slept 
the night at an aoul on the River Lepsou, the inhabitants told me 
that we should find the sultan’s aoul a two days’ journey up the 
river; and soon after daylight we left these people, and rode in 
the direction indicated. The Lepsou is a large stream, running 
between high sandy banks, in some parts extending into broad 
shallow pools covered with reeds and bulrushes, while in others it 
has arapid current. We presently reached undulating sandy hills, 
into which our horses sunk deep at every step, and this materially 
retarded our progress. By noon we had not traveled more than 
twenty versts, when we came upon.a plain covered with hundreds 
of sandy mounds: it was, indeed, a perfect labyrinth. As we were 
winding our way through these hillocks, we met a party of Kirghis 
armed with rifles, the advance guard of the sultan, who was follow- 
ing at a short distance. We soon met, when he invited me to ac- 
company him to his aoud. 
_ A few years before the sultan had visited the Governor-General 
of Western Siberia, who had most kindly given me a letter recom- 
mending me to his care. It was written in the Tartar language, 
which the Mulla could not read. When the contents had been ex- 
plained to Boulania, he ordered the Mulla to write me a passport 
which would be respected in the middle horde; it would also aid 
me with two of the sultans in the great horde. While I remained 
at the aowl I sketched a portrait of this sultan. 

At daylight we left, attended by ten of the sultan’s Kirghis, 
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Sultan Boulania. 


who had orders to escort me to the next aoul, which we found, 
after a long ride, just at nightfall. The country we now traveled 
was covered with good grass, and thousands of horses were feed- 
ing on these vast plains. During the journey I got several good 
views of the Alatou, with the high snowy peaks of the Actou shoot- 
ing far up into the sky. When seen from these plains, which 
stretch out like a sea, the chain has a most imposing effect. The 
yellowish green of the grass, and the red and orange color of the 
sand, extending along the base of the Karatou, form a beautiful 
contrast with the deep purple rocks, while above these the high 
ridges of the Alatou are seen receding in almost every shade of 
color, their misty summits overtopped by the snow and glaciers 
of the Actou. Here I found inestimable studies of the mountain 
scenery, and, I hope, profited by the opportunity. There are seven 
rivers running from the Alatou down the steppe, and three find 
their way to the Lake Tengiz; the others are lost in the sands of 
the steppe, on which they form extensive and dangerous morasses. 

There are many, and some very large tombs scattered over the 
steppe, built at different periods and by different races. The great 
tumuli are the most ancient. One of these was composed of 
stone; itis a circle of three hundred and sixty-four feet in diame- 
ter, forming a dome-like mound thirty-three feet high. The stones 
have been rounded in the Lepsou, and were brought from that riv- 
er, which runs through the valley about eight versts distant. None 
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exceeded twelve inches in diameter, but most of them were smaller. 
To whom this tomb belongs the Kirghis have not even a tradi- 
tion; they attribute all such works to demons, and say their mas- 
ter Shaitan has been the chief director. Another kind of tomb, 
of more recent date, is circular on its plan. I examined one which 
was twenty-five feet in diameter, with walls of stone four feet 
thick. It was carried up to the height of fifty feet, taking the 
form of a blast-furnace, with an aperture at top, and an opening on 
the side two feet square and four feet from the ground. Through 
this I obtained access to the interior, where I found two graves 
covered with large blocks of stone, proving beyond all doubt that 
the superstructure has been erected over them. The Kirghis as- 
sured me that these were built by the people who inhabited the 
country before the Kalmucks. The third kind, which they say 
were built by Timour Khan and his race, are of sunburnt bricks, 
and in design possess a Mohammedan character; even now some 
of these are in excellent preservation. ) 
Not far from several tombs I found Sultan Alie Iholdi, a dis- 
tinguished man, who claims his descent from Timour Khan; in- 
deed, his son bears his name, as though destined tq march the 
wild men of these regions across the Himalaya, like his ancestor. 
Below is a sketch of the sultan and his family ; behind him stands 
the chair of state, which is carried before him on a camel when 
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the aoul is removed from one spot to another. The plumes of 
peacock’s feathers are a mark of great distinction among these 
people. The sultana is sitting on a pile of carpets, and the son 
behind the great iron caldron, Standing on an iron frame, in which 
the sheep are cooked. 

After a night at the sultan’s aoud Boulania’s men returned, and 
we proceeded onward with others obtained from my host. We 
shortly entered upon a sterile plain extending to Lake Tengiz. 
The Kirghis declared that only on the banks of the streams should 
' we find pasturage. This was the great horde, and the country 
had a most desolate appearance. We were approaching the west- 
ern end of the Karatou, which descended in many low hills down 
to the plain. Having passed these, we continued our journey 
nearly due west, and rode over several deep and troublesome mo- 
rasses. In the evening we encamped on the bank of a small 
stream, where we found good pasturage for our horses. We had 
four days of a most uninteresting journey, and arrived on the aft- 
ernoon of the fifth at the aoul of Sultan Souk. He and his fam- 
ily are figured in the frontispiece. A greater robber could not be 
found in the steppe; and though at this time, being eighty years 
of age, he could not join in the barantas, many were planned by 
him. On another occasion, when I was staying at his aoul, some 
Kirghis came from the middle horde to beg of him to give up their 
wives and children, who had been carried off by his banditti—they 
formed part of his share of the plunder—but the old scoundrel 
would not restore one. He received a pension from the Russian 
emperor, sold his country, and deceived his imperial majesty. In 
one of his darantas a battle-axe had cut his nose and rendered it 
crooked; and when I was sketching him, he desired me not to 
copy his present nose, but put in a proper one, or the emperor 
would discover his plundering habits. When sitting for his por- 
trait, he had on a scarlet coat, a gold medal, and a sabre sent him 
by Alexander the First, of which he was wonderfully proud. 

After leaving the sultan’s aoul, accompanied by himself and 
nine of his people, we turned to the south, ascending the first 
ridges of the Alatou. On first approaching them they appear low 
hills in comparison with the stupendous masses that rise above 
them, and are cut through by numerous deep and rocky ravines, 
in which foaming torrents were rushing down to the plain. On 
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reaching the first summit I saw a large tumulus, built of rough 
stone, on which many staves were standing, decorated with horse- 
tails, tufts of long hair, and small pieces of silk that fluttered in 
the breeze. The Kirghis hold this tomb in great veneration, and 
have a tradition that it is the grave of a mighty Kalmuck, who 
ruled over his people with so much justice that all were happy. 
They believe that he still watches over those who inhabit his king- 
dom. At this place, after adding an offering, Sultan Souk gave 
me the usual salutation, and departed to visit some friends, a two 
days’ journey over the steppe, where a large party were to assem- 
ble for horse-racing and other sports. 

Leaving the old tomb, we traveled to the south over a table- 
land, from which rose the high summits of the Alatou. A ride of 
a few hours brought us to the River Balicty, which crosses the 
plateau in a deep rocky gorge, into which we had great difficulty 
in descending. In the bottom, along the bank of the stream, pop- 
lars of great size were growing; also birches, aspens, and several 
flowering shrubs. Here were a number of birds—some with beau- 
tiful green plumage on the neck and breast, shaded into brown on 
the back and tail; others with black heads, a deep crimson on the 
neck and throat, and the rest of the body a bluish gray. Pigeons 
were also numerous. Having sketched a view looking up the 
gorge to the snowy peaks of the Actou, I continued my ride, and 
before evening reached a large rent in the mountains, and encamp- 
ed. Early next morning we began to ascend the Alatou by this 
ravine, in which runs the ‘“T'chim-Boulac” (pure spring). This 
was, indeed, a wild place to ride up, and we had often to find our 
way along ledges of rock two and three hundred feet above the 
torrent. In some places the water rested in deep pools, then it 
leaped over two or three falls, and rushed down the gorge with a 
mighty roar. 

A ride of ten hours brought us to the spot from which I made 
the accompanying view. The rocks on the left are porphyry of 
a deep red shading into brown, with flecks and veins of white. 
Their coloring, as well as that of many others found during my 
journey, is so exceedingly vivid, that the fidelity of my pictures 
would have been doubted had I returned without specimens. The 
singular columnar mass in the centre is basalt, and the precipices 
to the right are slate and jasper. Beyond the large rock over- 
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hanging the fall it was impossible to proceed on horseback. I, 
however, succeeded in ascending a ravine on foot, and reached the 
top of the high crags, whence I had a splendid view of the Actou. 
Having transferred this scene to my paper, we descended, and re- 
traced our steps down the gorge. We found returning much more 
difficult than going up, but at length reached a ravine running to 
the west, which enabled us to ascend the mountain above. 

From this place we crossed a high ridge, and continued our ride 
toward the Actou, entering one of the upper valleys that was rich 
in grass; a good pasture and dwarf trees grow in the ravines. 
This valley is far too high for the Kirghis to visit with their flocks, 
and too difficult to approach. ‘The grass, therefore, is only crop- 
ped by deer, wild goats, and wild sheep; we observed several of 
the latter, but at a great distance, for they are exceedingly difficult 
to approach. Our encampment was in a beautiful spot, under the 
shelter of high granite rocks; a carpet of thick grass, with a little 
stream in front fretting and bubbling on its course, added much 
to its attraction, while to the south rose the high peaks near the 
source of the rapid river Tschad-jscha. 

Daring a ride of. ten days I made many sketches of the sublime 
scenery in these mountain regions, each view possessing some re- 
markable feature. I had now reached the western end of the Ala- | 
tou, and turned toward the south, exploring several valleys. On 
the Terric-sou I found a large tribe of Kirghis in their summer 
pastures. The valley is broad and rich in grass, and was now 
covered with herds of horses, camels, and other cattle. Here there 
are many tumuli, some of them large, which are held in great ven- 
eration by the inhabitants. From their numbers, I am induced 
to believe that at one period this country has been densely popu- 
lated. I also met with numerous canals, which had been formed 
by these ancient people to convey water from the mountains to 
irrigate the land ; and some display considerable engineering skill. 
They have not been executed by a pastoral people like the present 
race. ‘There are also several large earth-works, which have form- 
ed their fortified camps or settlements. The Kirghis look upon 
them with dread, under the belief that ey have been constructed 
by Shaitan and his legions. 

Shortly after our arrival at the aoul on the Terric-sou a Tartar 
merchant came and invited me to drink tea at his yourt. He was 
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bartering his wares with the Kirghis for their cattle, which he 
takes to China, returning again with Chinese produce. Every 
sultan and chief has his merchant, as well as his mulla, or priest, 
and both are very important personages in the tribe. The men 
had just returned from a successful daranta, and were constantly 
drinking and feasting. It was evidently considered a great event, 
and the plunder must have been enormous; indeed, the merchant 
said that they had carried off near two thousand horses and four 
hundred camels, besides many men, women, and children, whom 
they would keep as slaves. It had, however, cost them several 
lives, for two yourts were pointed out to me where the killed were 
then lying. | 

We were not sorry to leave a people among whom robbery, 
murder, and dissipation are carried on with impunity. They ex- 
pect a retaliation as soon as the tribes who have been plundered 
can muster a sufficient force; thus the entire population is con- 
stantly at war. Leaving the aowl early, we arrived about midday 
at the River Cora, which we crossed, and half an hour brought us 
to the Tschad-jscha, where we had yourts built in a very pretty 
spot close to the water. After tea I began sketching where the 
river had cut a channel through a high granite mountain. With 
considerable difficulty 1 scrambled through this great gorge, and 
obtained a fine view of the snow mountains towering many thou- 
sand feet above me, and apparently near, yet they are so steep 
and rocky that it is impossible to ascend them. In the lower 
part there are many tigers—at least so the Kirghis say—but I did 
not see any in my rambles. 1 observed their footprints, and should 
have been glad to have found one within rifle distance. 

We ascended a mountain to the north, which proved rugged 
and difficult, and after riding about an hour gained a mass of rock 
jutting out nearly perpendicular down tothe river. Over this 
point we had to ride, and most frightful it was to look down into 
the roaring torrent, nearly a thousand feet below. From this 
place we soon gained the summit, which gave me a view over the 
plain of the Karatal, and as far as the Lake Tengiz, till it was lost 
in a blue mist. Looking southward, we had the high mountains 
on the road to, and not far from the Chinese town of Kulja and 
the River Tia. One high summit in this range is called Ugen- 
tasch. ‘The people have a tradition that one of the Chinese em- 
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perors lost a golden saddle on this spot, from which this name is 

derived. Leaving early the yourt in which I had slept, I ascend- 

ed to the east by the mountains which run along the south side 

of the River Tschad-jscha. From the first summit I had a splen- 
did view of the junction of the three rivers that form the Karatal, 

and of the plain through which it runs. The River Tinteck and 
the mountains near the [ia were also visible. These I sketched, 

then continued my nide along the crest of the ridge, and in two 
hours arrived at the snow-line, and found it difficult to ride where 
the snow was melting. I had now gained a point which afforded 
me a view looking across the valley of the Tschad-jscha to the 
Actou, with a torrent rushing down over the rocks with a fright- 
ful noise. I was far above the line of perpetual snow: to the east 
the mountain peaks rose in long succession, their white crests cut- 
ting against a sky of a blue so intense, that, on looking up, it ap- 
peared almost black. Turning to the west, I saw lake Tengiz 

shining like a plate of polished silver in the blue and misty dis- 
tance. During my ride along the crest of the mountain I found 

a great variety of flowers—iris (blue, purple, yellow, and a pink 

one spotted with brown), the peony, cowslip, and many others. 

Having finished my sketch, I began to descend by a new track to 
the River Tek-el-airik, which afforded me a scene perfectly new: 

then a nde of three hours brought me to the Tek-el-airik, a rapid 

and roaring torrent. I also crossed the dry bed of what had been, 

some ages since, a great river, the course of which may be traced 

by the deep channel and rounded stones that formed it. No wa- 

ter runs in it now, but what has caused the change it is impos- 

sible to say. The rocks which I passed to-day were principally 

slate—in some parts porphyry. In the little ravines I found bushes 

and several flowering shrubs, while the ground was covered with 
flowers up to the snow—indeed, the white crocus was in many 

places growing close to the snow. | 

My next ride was to the River Cora; its outlet into the plain 

is truly grand, for it runs through a rent in a high mountain chain 

where the rocks rise several thousand feet. As I determined to 

explore this mighty gorge and sketch the scenery, our horses were 

left at the mouth of the chasm, it being impossible to ride up the 

gorge, and track there was none. We had to climb over huge 

masses of rock; some we were obliged to creep under, they being 
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much too high to climb over; in other places bushes and plants 
were growing in tropical luxuriance. A scramble of five hours 
brought me to a point I could not pass. Here the rocks rose 
quite perpendicularly from the boiling flood, making ascent to the 
summit impossible. Nor can this be accomplished either in spring 
or summer, while in winter the chasm is so deep in snow—there 
being no aoul within several hundred versts—that it would be 
madness to attempt it at that time: thus these grand and wild 
scenes are closed to man, and the tiger remains undisturbed in his 
lair, and the bear in his dep, and the maral and wild deer range 
the wooded parts unmolested. A very large bearded eagle was 
found among these crags, which I shot. After making several 
sketches, I returned to the horses and ascended toward the great 
plateau between the mountains, where I arrived in the evening 
tired and hungry. The dark clouds which had obscured the 
mountains cleared off, and gave me a most splendid view of the 
Actou, which runs up toward the Ilia, the snowy peaks shining 
like rubies in the setting sun, while all below them was blue and 
purple, with the shades of evening creeping over the lower range. 
In the foreground was my yourt, with the Kirghis cooking the 
sheep in a large caldron, while the camels and horses were lying 
and standing around. ‘Tired as I was, I could not resist sketch- 
ing the scene, which will ever be impressed upon my memory, as 
well as the splendid sunset over the steppe. To the south of this 
high plateau the Alatou rises into lofty and picturesque peaks, 
many of them robed in eternal snow, while the plateau itself is 
covered with fine grass, which affords good pastures for the flocks 
of the Kirghis, who will soon take up their quarters here for two 
or three weeks. Here I found many tumuli, one was two hund- 
red feet in diameter and forty feet high, with a trench all round it 
twelve feet wide and six feet deep. There is a circular hollow on 
the top ten feet deep. After examining this great mound, I came 
to the conclusion that it has been a fort as well as a tomb. On 
the west side, close to the trench, there are four masses of large 
stones standing in circles; these I suppose to have been the altars 
on which the victims have been sacrificed to the manes of the 
dead. But to whom they belonged, or when they were deposited, 
no one can state. The Kirghis have a tradition that they belong- 
ed to a nation who (for some cause they can not explain) determ- 
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ined to put each other to death, and that the mounds were raised 
to receive the bodies before the work of destruction began. They 
say that the father killed his wife and all his children excepting 
the eldest son, whose lot it was to kill his father and then him- 
self. The name the Kirghis give to this people means self-killing. 

After leaving this scene, which called up many melancholy re- 
flections, we continued our ride toward the River Kopal. This 
stream afforded me many striking views, the opposite engraving 
being one which I took at a point where the water leaps over a 
precipice into a deep gorge, whence it rushes along with a deafen- 
ing roar. ‘The singular forms of these rocks, and their brilliant 
coloring, render the locality remarkably attractive. I made sev- 
eral attempts to reach the foot of the fall, but found it impossible, 
owing to the slippery surface of the rocks ove, which i had to 
climb. Not far below this point I discovered the *‘ Arasan,” or 
warm spring, which rises in a ravine formed of yellow and purple 
marble of striking beauty. From this point the snow-capped sum- 
mits of the Alatou were seen towering up to a great elevation. 

The spring gushes up among dark marble rocks about four 
hundred feet above the bed of the torrent, and has 29° Reaumur 
winter and summer. The Kalmucks built a bath here many ages 
ago, which is still resorted to by Tartars, Kirghis, and Chinese. 
For scurvy and other cutaneous eruptions, the Kirghis say that 
bathing a few times effects a cure; they consider it holy ground, 
and will not allow it to be defiled. Having sketched this rugged 
and picturesque spot, I descended the gorge, passing over fallen 
rocks and through splendid scenery for about ten versts. We then 
crossed the mountains, and from the top of one I got several beau- 
tiful views. A valley, about thirty versts broad, extends from the 
foot of the Alatou to the Karatou, while to the east rises the holy 
mountain called by the Kirghis ‘ Byanjarouk,” after some fair 
saint of theirs whom they highly reverence. 

The steppe extends quite round Byanjarouk, and beyond it rise 
the lofty peaks near the source of the Actou. Still farther off are 
seen the highest summits of the chain, a mass of rocks, snow, and 
ice among which. the River Sarcand has its source. Hence we 
traveled toward a large cleft in the mountain: here the rocks have 
been torn asunder, and the strata laid bare to an enormous depth. 
This chasm was about two hundred yards wide, and in some parts 
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more than twice that depth. With great difficulty I descended to 
the bottom, where I found a rich carpet of grass studded with 
flowers; in some parts immense cedars were growing. It was a 
most romantic spot, in which I made several sketches. The horses 
had been sent down the mountain, to meet us at the mouth of the 
ravine; and after a walk of several hours, I found them feeding 
near a small mountain rill, where all had been prepared for our 
night’s encampment. 

Early next morning we crossed another spur of the chain, and 
reached the eastern branch of the Kopal. Following this upward, 
it led me to the higher parts of the Alatou, among scenes wonder- 
fully grand, many of which were added to my folio. Late in the 
evening we reached a waterfall, which comes tumbling from beneath 
a mass of ice formed into an arch, with snow-covered mountains 
rising above it. At a short distance is a conical mass of slate 
rock, rising eight or nine hundred feet above the fall. In this re- 
gion vegetation had almost ceased, but short moss was still strug- 
gling upward. 

After spending three days in this elevated locality, we returned 
toward the plam by another route, and visited Tamchi-Boulac, or 
Dropping Spring, and a magnificent one it is. It lies at the foot 
of the Alatou, and the opposite view gives but a faint representa 
tion of its beauty. The water comes trickling out of the rocks in 
thousands of little streams that shine like showers of diamonds, 
while the rocks, which are greatly varied in color, from a bright 
yellow to a deep red, give to some parts the appearance of innu- 
merable drops of liquid fire. There are several small grottoes in 
these rocks, and the water drops into a large basin, which rans 
over fallen masses of stone in a considerable stream. 

From this ‘place our route was to the eastward, and after travel- 
ing many days we reached the River Acsou. We entered the 
gorge in the mountains, and found it very difficult to ride up from 
some high rocks. Having sketched a fine view up the river, I pro- 
ceeded on foot, and made another sketch, after which I went a short 
distance, but soon found it utterly impossible to proceed : the river 
runs between perpendicular rocks, without leaving a place on which 
man can set his foot, while beneath lies a roaring torrent, rolling 
over great rocks with frightful speed, by which large trees are 
snapped asunder like twigs on their passage down. No man has 
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ascended higher than this. If this river is ever scplsnea tt it must 
be in winter, when the stream is frozen; but then the gorge will 
be blocked up with snow, and thus rendered impassable. In all 
probability, man will never see the full grandeur of this mighty 
chasm. The Kirghis say that the mountain may be crossed in 
two days, but at no point can any one descend to the river. The 
snow on the Actou, including the lower parts, is at this time too 
deep to admit of a journey on that side, even after a most difficult 
ride over the mountains. Perhaps at the end of July it might be 
possible to ascend to the foot of the mountains in which the Acsou 
has its source, but this even is doubtful. At some very distant 
period there must have been great convulsions here, the rocks be- 
ing elevated with so many different angles of inclination; never- 
theless, I found no signs of volcanic action. Earthquakes are fre- 
quent, and I felt the effects of two in this region. This evening 
I made a sketch of the Acsou, with Kirghis passing over their 
flocks and herds, which was a work of great difficulty. The men 
remind one of the Greeks, as they sit naked on their horses, which 
they manage with skill and courage, frequently plunging into the 
water, at considerable personal risk, to save a sheep or a goat. 
We encamped in a most beautiful situation, commanding a view 
along the mountains to the east and west, and looking over the 
valley of Ghilder-a-gar-a-ghi, but we shortly found that we had 
done this at the expense of our comfort, as the wind threatened 
every moment to carry away our yourt. At last it was secured 
with ropes and stakes, and then we considered ourselves safe. I 
started early into the mountains to sketch the Ghilder-a-gar-a-ghi, 
a beautiful waterfall in the Actou. For about a verst our track 
was over the plain, and subsequently the mountain rose abruptly, 
with deep chasms cut into its sides. Along one of the ridges, 
which were narrow and sharp, we began to ascend, and after rid- 
ing three hours reached a point beyond which it was impossible to 
take our horses. From this place we had a splendid view: the 
water is seen leaping over the precipice in one fall eight hundred 
feet high, and reaches the bottom in vapor, after which it is again 
collected, and rushes down the gorge in white foam. To obtain a 
good sketch it was necessary to descend into this mighty gorge, 
which was a work of great risk. The Cossacks accompanied me, 
and we reached the bottom without an accident. When standing 
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beneath, the fall appeared stupendous, and the roaring of the water 
prevented the sound of our voices being heard. 

At a short distance from the fall there is a natural arch in the 
slate rocks which spans the torrent. Beyond, the water rushes on 
in many a fall till it reaches the plateau five thousand feet below, 
which is at a distance of about two versts. The savage effect of 
this spot must be seen to be fully understood; the opposite view 
conveys but an artist’s impression of the scene. 

With this view I shall take my leave of the Alatou and Mustou 
Mountains, among which I wandered for one hundred and twenty- 
three days, visiting scenery of the most striking character, which 
contributed one hundred and nine sketches to my folio. In these 
regions I encountered many dangers; Providence, however, pre- 
served me. Once a Kirghis sent a ball from my own rifle, which 
struck the rocks three inches above my head. Though this was 
accidental, he immediately threw down the rifle, sprung into his 
saddle, galloped away, and we saw him no more. I often expe- 
rienced hunger, and when I departed from the neighborhood it was 
almost without clothing, and without a serviceable pair of boots; 
notwithstanding which, as I rode away I looked back with regret 
upon the purple summits and snowy peaks, remembering only the 
happy days I had spent among their wonderful scenery. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


SAIAN MOUNTAINS—ORIENTAL SIBERIA. 


AFTER leaving the eastern end of the Alatou, a ride of seventeen 
days over hill and steppe brought me to the Russian frontier and 
a post-road at Semipolatinsk, when I appeared once more among 
my Siberian friends, who had given me up, believing that I was 
killed. I shall now cross Siberia from its western boundary on 
the Irtisch to its Oriental capital Irkoutsk, but shall not inflict the 
monotony of a post journey on my readers. 

It was not: dragged on at the rate of three or four stations a day, 
for in the twenty-four hours I often traversed two hundred and 
ninety, and sometimes as much as three hundred and four versts. 
If any person traveling to Irkoutsk by the great post-road will 
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keep awake for three stations after passing the Irtisch, ne may 
sleep the remainder of the journey, and on his arrival may describe 
the whole country: Where the soil is sandy, the pine-tree is 
spread over the land, and where it is swampy, there grows the 
birch. Having reached Atchinsk I left the post-road, and turned 
directly south toward the Saian Mountains, through which runs 
the Yenissey. This river is one of the largest in Siberia, and has 
its source in a high valley lying between the Tangnou and Saian 
Mountains. I have followed its course in a small boat for aBout 
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thirteen hundred versts, sketching many fine scenes. I visited the 
Tas-kif] Mountains, through which it rolls its mighty waters, and 
have seen it in the volcanic region near its source. In one part 
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it runs through a limestone chain, with many singular masses of 
rock standing in the river: some are peculiar, and show curious 
formations in the strata. 

I came upon cliffs of white marble, as fine as any obtained at 
Carrara, and the quantity is enormous. Here it rests untouched, 
near a large river whose waters are lost in the Arctic Ocean: thus 
it can not reach Europe. From this place I crogsed the Tas-kill 
Mountains, and visited the higher region of the Saian, of which 
several of the summits rise far above the line of perpetual snow. 
Having ascended one of the high peaks, I had a peep at old friends, 
the snowy crests of the Tangnou Mountains, that were seen far to 
the south. I retraced my steps by another route, and ascended 
the Abakan River nearly to its source, which led me into regions 
to the east of the Altin-kool, and through some of those miserable 
convict colonies that are there scattered about. One day we were 
greatly surprised by meeting forty Cossacks all armed with rifles: 
they had been chasing four men who had committed several dar- 
ing robberies. The den of these rascals was in the higher part 
of the Saian chain; but up to this time they had evaded their 
pursuers, which greatly annoyed the Cossacks, who would have 
shot them all had they got them within range of their rifles. 

After a long ride I commenced my ramble in the valley of the 
Oka, a most romantic spot, in which I spent several days sketch- 
ing. On one occasion I came upon the opposite scene, where the , 
small river Djem-a-louk falls over a bed of lava eighty-six feet 
deep. The view was peculiarly striking at the back of the fall, a 
large cavern having been formed by the action of the falling water. 
It is dark, almost, black; indeed, the eye can not penetrate its 
shade and depth, while in front huge masses of lava are piled up. 
The scene had a dreary aspect, but the coloring was exquisitely 
beautiful. From this dark-looking basin the water escapes into 
the River Oka, that has cut a passage through this immense bed 
of lava, which here covers the whole valley. Having finished my 
sketch, I crossed to the foot of the mountains, where our horses 
were waiting, and then we continued our ride toward the north. 
After going about ten versts I found that the lava terminated ab- 
ruptly, and that I had reached the farthest point to which it had 
flowed. My companions were three Cossacks and three Bouriats ; 
the latter, though natives of the valley some twenty versts distant, 
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had never visited this place before. I desired to cross the Oka, 
and trace this bed of lava toward a great ravine in the mountains 
which I saw to the south; but, having reached the bank of the 
river, we found it a broad and deep stream, over which it was im- 
possible to swim our horses. 

A few versts farther down the river we saw a Bouriat aoul, that 
the men said belonged to a lama, who had a canoe, with which we 
could cross the flood. On reaching the habitation we were in- 
formed that the lama was absent; but his son, a youth of eight- 
een, instantly consented to aid us with the canoe, if we could cross 
with safety, though he seemed to fear that the river had swollen 
so much by rain in the mountains as to render our passage im- 
practicable. There was only one spot where it was possible to 
paddle over, and he ordered some men to take the canoe and ac- 
company us. ‘The river at this point was about a hundred yards 
broad, with a rapid rushing over the bed of lava above us, and an- ~ 
other large one about one hundred and fifty yards below. It was 
over this small space that we must cross; and as it was by no 
means in smooth water, not one of the lama’s men would consent 
to take us. Another Bouriat was sent for. He soon arrived, 
and, after looking at the rushing waters a few minutes, said he 
would do it, but on no account would undertake to swim the horses 
across. The young lama assured me that this was of no conse- 
quence, as we could obtain horses at an aoul on the other side. 

This being settled, the man proposed to take me over first, and 
instantly began to strip off his clothing, insisting that I should do 
the same, which having been done, and a part only of my dress, 
shirt and trowsers, secured in the canoe, he extorted from me a 
promise that I would not move when seated in the little craft: 
then he stepped into the canoe, and I sat down in the bottom. 
The Bouriats hauled us near to the foot of the rapid, when my 
Charon called out to let go, and in an instant we were in the rush- 
ing water, which carried us fast toward the falls. The man han- 
dled his paddles well, and managed his little craft beautifully, land- 
ing us only a few yards above the place where the water passed 
the brink. It was with no slight relief I stood on the granite 
rocks and put on part of my dress; for, had a paddle broken, de- 
struction was inevitable. After resting a few minutes, the man 
dragged his canoe up to the falls, recrossed the river, and brought 
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over a Cossack; in a little more than an hour all the party, with 
our arms and saddles, were safely landed. Horses were then pro- 
cured, when I rewarded the man, and, having watched him across 
the river, we rode up the valley. The lava rose like a wall, in 
some places forty feet high ; in others it was heaped into enormous 
masses, and great chasms crossed the bed, looking as if formed 
by the mass cooling. This volcanic matter interested me greatly, 
and I determined to seek its source, for during my ride I had as- 
certained that it had flowed down the valley of the Djem-a-louk. 
At dusk in the evening we reached a Cossack picket, when I made 
known my wishes to the officer, who told me that the Bouriats 
had great dread of that valley, and never ascended it except by 
compulsion. He ordered that seven good men should be collect- 
ed, and be ready to accompany me in the morning. 

Soon after daylight they had assembled. We were eleven in 
number, and the Cossacks had no fear of Shaitan, whom the Bou- 
riats thought we should be sure to find. About ten versts from 
the picket we entered upon the dreaded region, and wended our 
way close to the edge of the lava, frequently through a dense for- 
est, amid fallen rocks and detached heaps of volcanic matter. I 
am not surprised that these men have a superstitious dread of this 
place, for a more savage and supernatural-looking valley I never 
saw. The River Djem-a-louk was lost under the lava for ten or 
fifteen versts, and then we found it rushing and roaring over its 
bed of the same material. The ride was a difficult one, often along 
the foot of various precipices 1500 to 2000 feet in height, from 
which huge blocks had been thrown into the bed when in a fluid 
state, which was clearly perceptible by the current dividing on 
each side of the rocks, like water at the pier of a bridge. About 
noon on the second day we reached a point where another deep 
and narrow valley joined the Djem-a-louk from the south, and in 
this there was also a bed of lava evidently produced by the same 
eruption, which was so rugged, and intersected by such deep fis- 
sures, that it was impossible to take our horses across to explore 
the valley. Our difficulties became greater as we proceeded for- 
ward; in some places the lava filled the valley up to the perpen- 
dicular face of the precipices, which compelled us to take our 
horses over its broken surface. In one part we came upon a beat- 
tifal waterfall, flowing over the top of one of the high cliffs. The 
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strata were perfectly horizontal; the water fell in a thin stream, 
about twenty-five feet wide, and all the forms of the rocks could 
be seen through it. After dropping thirty feet, it was wafted 
about by the breeze like a piece of the finest gauze, and before 
reaching the bottom it was lost in vapor, but we found it again 
collected into a stream at the bottom of the rocks. 

On the evening of the third day we beheld the Kara-Noor, which 
I at first supposed to be the crater, but on reaching its shore I 
found that it must be sought in another direction in a deep valley 
running directly to the south, which was done on foot. We start- 
ed at daybreak the following morning, and crossed the bed of lava 
in the valley of the Djem-a-louk. In doing this we had to de- 
scend into chasms sixty and eighty feet deep, where the volcanic 
matter had cracked in cooling. After a day of extraordinary toil, 
we slept on blocks of it at night. On the afternoon of the second 
day we beheld the top of a huge cone, and, as the sun was setting, 
stood on its summit, looking upon the terrific scene around. I at 
once began sketching a view of this wonderful region, and gave. 
orders to a Cossack to have a fire and preparations made for our 
night’s encampment. Large trees were growing on the sides of 
the cone, wood close at hand, and water could be got at no great 
distance. He left me to communicate his instructions, and short- 
ly returned, informing me that the Bouriats were in a state of 
great alarm. They begged of me not to attempt to sleep on the 
cone, as, should I venture to do so, Shaitan, with his legions, 
would certainly pay us a visit, and probably hurl us into the fearful 
abyss in the crater. So great was their dread, that the Cossack 
assured me the men would run away and leave us. I desired him 
to tell them to prepare our camp where they pleased. The cone 
is about 800 feet high, is exceedingly abrupt and deep in the in- 
terior, and formed of lava and red ashes. It stands at the north- 
ern end of the crater, which is elliptical in form, but very irregular, 
extending from north to south nearly two miles, and in some parts 
more than three quarters of a mile in width; toward the southern 
end of the crater rose another cone of more recent date and of 
greater magnitude. Beyond this is the opposite scene—a small 
stream which comes from the snowy mountains above, dashes over 
the brink of the crater, and rushes on among masses of lava till 
it takes its last leap into a fearful abyss. This crater is not on 
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the summit of a mountain, as high peaks and ridges surround it 
on every side. Its eastern side is bounded by rocks probably not 
less than two thousand feet high, which are not perpendicular, but 
overhang their base, their faces bearing marks of intense heat. A 
few are gray, others purple, and some of adeep red. To the north- 
east these high precipices have been rent asunder into a tremen- 
dous chasm, through which the lava has flowed into the valley 
which joined the Djem-a-louk, where I observed it when making 
the ascent. No scene with which I am acquainted conveys such 
an impression of the terrible and sublime as the prospect from 
some parts of this wonderful region, in which I spent many days. 

We returned by another route, crossing the high mountains to 
the north. When ascending, I found many large stones and oth- 
er matter that had been ejected from the crater during the erup- 
tions, of which there have been three at distant periods, and the 
cones are still more recent. From one summit we looked down 
into the crater, and could see the valleys through which the igne- 
ous matter has flowed. When the volcano was belching forth its 
lava, flames, and thunder, with the molten mass surrounding the 
mountain, it must have appeared like an island in a sea of fire. 

In the country of the Kalkas, to the south of Oubsa-noor, exist 
other volcanic indications, which would connect this volcano with 
Pe-shan in the Syan-shan. 

Leaving the wild volcanic region, we commenced our journéy up 
the valley of the Oka, on our way to visit a black-lead mine dis- 
covered and worked by a Frenchman, M. Alebere. The route led 
us through some fine mountain scenery, which I found well worth 
& visit, and we had to pass many mountain torrents, now much 
swollen by the snow melting in the higher chains, which not only 
delayed us, but frequently rendered our ride dangerous. After a 
journey of three days we reached the mine, which is on the sum- 
mit of a mountain perfectly dome-shaped; there are others all 
around it rising considerably higher, while to the east rise great 
cliffs of granite, which appear falling into ruins as they are tum- 
bled into the valley beneath. M. Alebere received me with great 
kindness, and I found him a most intelligent man. The mine was 
a shaft about twenty feet in diameter, and at that time about 
twenty. feet deep; I descended it by a wooden staircase, and found 
the sidea covered with a thick coating of ice, that rendered it im- 
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possible to distinguish one mineral from another. Some large 
pieces of black lead were shown to me of an excellent quality, 
which M. Alebere considered superior to the best Cumberland lead. 
Having tried it, I think it is equal to any now produced, and much 
better than most black lead in use. He has invested a large sum 
in the mines, and I most sincerely wish him success. 

My journey was now southward, toward the higher parts of the 
chain, which extends far into Mongolia. Our route was over a 
lofty ridge, from which I had a splendid view to the west, where 
a high plateau runs up to the snowy peaks, while to the north are 
seen the white summits beyond the Oka. Leaving this, we de- 
scended into a deep valley, in which runs a branch of the River 
Buch-a-sou. On reaching its bank we found it a mountain tor- 
rent, that gave us much trouble to cross, but we succeeded at a 
point where it was bridged over with ice, under which the water 
rushed with a great roar. The ice was in many parts twelve, 
fifteen, and even twenty feet thick, with channels cut through it in 
every direction. In some places the river undermines these icy 
masses, and we were obliged to cross from one side to the other 
several times. As we rode over at one place a part fell with a 
tremendous crash, which echoed among the rocks like thunder. 
This was a most difficult and dangerous ride, and occupied us 
many hours; at last we turned up a ravine which led us to a 
higher valley between two mountain ridges. Having ascended 
the one to the south, we looked down upon a lake in a deep and 
beautiful valley, with snow-capped mountains in this direction, 
while to the eastward were seen the high peaks near the sources 
of the Oka and Irkout. 

Before night we had descended to the lake, and discovered the 
whole valley to be a morass. Having selected the best place we 
could find, our saddle-cloths were spread at the roots of some birch- 
trees, where we spent a most uncomfortable night. We left as 
early as possible, and crossed the mountain to the River Korolgo. 
It was by following this river that I hoped to penetrate to the 
higher part of the chain. I was led into many a wild and desolate 
scene among mountain peaks covered with eternal snows. In this 
region there was much work for my pencil; from one summit I 
obtained a view of the misty crests of the Tangnou chain; also of 
another, which branches from the Saian in a southerly direction, 
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and joins the mountains near Saugin. Thus I was enabled to see 
and sketch the whole of the mountain chains in this vast region. 
The best idea I can give of the magnitude of the mountain masses 
that run through Asia, separating Siberia and Mongolia, is by a 
comparison with the Alps, which can be crossed in four or five 
days: the wanderer among the Asiatic Alps has lost no time if he 
contrives to cross them in thirty-five. 

Having sketched many views, and satisfied myself about the di- 
rection of the chains, I ordered that our route should be to the east- 
ward. We continued our ride for several days along the valleys 
to the south of the highest ridge, where the water runs to the south, 
and ultimately finds its way into the Yenissey. The Bouriats 
proposed that we should turn to the north, as they could guide me 
by a route used by the Cossacks and Mongolians when they meet 
to exchange small quantities of the produce of the two empires. 
The representatives of his Celestial majesty bring tea, silks, and 
a few other Chinese articles, which they barter with the Cossacks 
for some of their valuable furs. These are small fairs held at 
stated periods, when the little bands of traders assemble in these 
wild and desolate regions, and conduct their transactions on strict- 
ly honest principles, spending a few days in such enjoyments as 
their camp can afford. They then separate and return to their 
homes. I have been present at one of these little gatherings, and 
have observed the intense gravity with which they enter upon their 
mercantile transactions. 

We had a rough ride for three days, when at length we reached 
the pass by which we had to recross the chain. The snow-capped 
summits rose far above us. We began to wind our course up- 
ward, and in a few hours had ascended considerably above the 
line of perpetual snow. In some parts we found it soft, causing 
our horses to sink and flounder rather uncomfortably, and more 
than one man left his portrait on the snow. Having passed the 
snowy region, and descended some distance to the north, I saw a 
large rounded hill in one of the valleys, of a beautiful light green 
color; that it was not grass or herbage I was certain. I ordered 
our march in that direction, and on reaching the spot discovered 
that the whole mount was a mass of beautiful green talc—some 
‘transparent, other portions opaque. During our ride to-day I pro- 
cured from one of the mountain torrents some beautiful pieces of 
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nephrite, which could, no doubt, be found in large quantities if a 
proper search were made for it. One of the specimens was of a 
deep green, with yellow veins crossing in various forms; the other 
was a light green, with veins of a white metallic appearance. This 
country is rich in aquamarine and other stones, and some of con- 
siderable value are to be met with in the granite, and in the rivers 
lower down. I saw both men and women searching for lapiz la- 
zuli, which in some of the streams has been found in considerable 
quantities. I ascertained that it contained a great deal of quartz, 
which reduced its value; nevertheless, they offered it to me at 
sixteen shillings a pound, and the peasants sell it to the Chinese. 
Although this mineral, like the precious stones, belongs to the 
crown, the people carry on their searches almost without molesta- 
tion. . 

After many a day of toil over mountain and morass, I at last 
reached ‘“* Nouk-a-daban” (a mountain over which it is possible to 
ride). We began our agcent in heavy rain, following the valley 
of the Oka, now dwindled to a small rill. About midday we reach- 
ed the lake in which it has its source; seven or eight versts from 
this there is another lake, the source of the Black Irkout, and be- 
tween these two there is a morass, a thorough “slough of de- 
spond,” almost impassable—indeed, the mud and water were some- 
times over our saddles. At length it was passed, and every man 
felt a relief; but we had not ridden far when the rain poured down 
in torrents, accompanied by a cold, piercing blast. This made us 
push on as fast as possible, as there was not a tree to shelter us 
—not even a shrub. We were now ascending fast, when we be- 
held a worse enemy than either rain or morass. The clouds were 
settling fast on the higher summits, causing serious alarm to all, 
as we should shortly be among the precipices near which we had 
to ride. Both Cossacks and Bouriats observed the fog approach- 
ing with great dread. At length we reached a torrent, and with- 
out hesitation several of us rode in, and got over with great diffi- 
culty. Some of our men were a little behind; they came up in 
a few minutes, but were too late. The water was rising fast, and 
not a moment was to be lost; they turned their horses, and gal- 
loped toward a bend in the torrent, about a verst distant. For- 
tunately they succeeded, but the passage across was attended with 
great danger; two minutes later it could not have been accom- 
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plished. As the fog was settling down upon us fast, I took the 
bearings with my compass of the high rocks at the head of the 
pass by which we were to descend to the White Irkout. Our 
horses were then pushed on at a gallop, but we were soon obliged 
to pull up by the fog. At some distance to the south we knew 
there were tremendous precipices, and our chief object was to keep 
clear of them. One of the men thought he could guide us, and 
we proceeded slowly for a considerable time. Suddenly he stop- 
ped us, when we could hear falling water evidently near at hand. 
Two of the men rode toward the sound, and when they returned 
stated that the water was falling from some rocks rising far above 
us. They advised us to turn to the northeast, believing that we 
had got up to the edge of a deep valley, which they knew ran 
along the south side of the mountain; but we had not proceeded 
far when the clouds began to break, which enabled us to see ob- 
jects around us. We presently perceived that they were right in 
their conjectures, and they now found an object by which they 
were able to guide us to the head of the pass. 

After descending about two hundred yards we were beneath 
the clouds that were rolling up fast. In a short time the rain 
ceased, when we obtained a fine prospect of the white summits of 
‘‘ Monko-seran-Xardick” (eternal snow and ice). It is a huge 
mountain mass rent asunder by deep ravines; down them were 
rushing many torrents, the thundering sound of which was dis- 
tinctly heard. The pass was not difficult to descend, and we pres- 
ently reached a small chapel built by the Cossacks on the brink 
of a deep ravine. Our horses were stopped, the men dismounted, 
and the Cossacks entered the little building to offer up their thanks 
for our preservation, and prayers for our farther safety, as we had 
yet some dangers to encounter before reaching the Irkout. The 
Bouriats also make this a sacred spot; and ours hung up a few 
small pieces of silk on several rods secured on the edge of the 
rocks. From this place the descent into the ravine is very abrupt, 
and after riding some distance I came upon the opposite scene. 
The arch is a natural one in a great mass of limestone; farther 
down there are several caverns, but of no great extent. Part of 
the men went on to the Irkout, and two remained with me while 
I sketched. My work was nearly completed when we were start- 
led by a rushing sound far above us, which continued for the space 
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of two minutes, when it suddenly ceased, followed some moments 
after by a terrible crash. One of the Cossacks sprung up, and 
said a mountain had fallen. It was an avalanche which had swept 
down the side of Monko-seran-Xardick, and leaped into one of the 
gorges. 

Long before dusk we had passed over the difficulties on Nouk- 
a-daban, and joined our friends at the encampment on the White 
Irkout. Our night’s quarters were on the bank of this mountain 
torrent, fronting its fearful gorge, and on a triangular piece of land, 
two sides formed by the Black and White Irkouts at their junc- 
tion, the other by the precipices of Nouk-a-daban: each was about 
four hundred yards in length, and in parts studded with large 
larch-trees, under some of which we encamped. A bright sun 
cast his rays into the deep gorges, which induced me to start early 
on my sketching expedition in the valley of the Black Irkout, ac- 
companied by three men. We forded the river without difficulty, 
and I shortly found subjects for my pencil. At one point the 
river flows through a narrow chasm, and the mountain appears to 
have been rent asunder. Through the opening the water rushes 
with fearful force. Though it proved a barrier to any farther prog- 
ress, I was well repaid for my ramble, and my folio was enrich- 
ed by several striking scenes. The next morning I started with 
five of my companions to explore the gorge of the White Irkout, 
a river rolling down the side of a mountain in a deep rent in the 
rocks. To ride here was impossible, for in front of our tent the 
bed of this torrent was about one hundred and fifty yards wide, 
with huge masses of rock and small stones brought down by the 
water heaped up in great confusion. These divided the channel ; 
the one portion near to us was dry, but the water was thundering ~ 
down on the other side of the gorge. Having ascended about 
three hundred yards we came to a part where the stream was 
bridged over with ice, which in some places was broken through, 
and I found it twenty feet thick. It was not agreeable to hear 
the rushing water under our feet; but in a little time we reached 
a scene that filled us with wonder. The chasm was here narrow- 
ed to fifty feet wide, and the rocks were overhanging, suggesting 
the idea of a portal leading to the halls of Eblis. The rock rose 
seven or eight hundred feet, casting a deep gloom over the green 
icy floor. This and the thundering of the water beneath created 
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a feeling of dread I had never felt before, which I could perceive 
was shared by my companions. When we had passed through it 
into a gleam of sunlight, I felt a relief it is impossible to describe. 
We ascended by this gorge far up into Monko-seran-Xardick to 
the great glacier which supplies this fearful torrent. The locality 
afforded me many subjects for my pencil, and I spent five days 
exploring and sketching its extraordinary scenes. 

Subsequently we descended the valley of the Black Irkout, 
which skirts the high precipices of Monko-seran-Xardick. Some 
of these are limestone, others are beautiful marble—white, with 
deep purple spots and small veins. In another part I found a rich 
yellow marble, equal, if not superior, to the best Sienna ; but these 
valuable materials remain untouched by man. As we descended 
the high bank of the river, we came upon a deep ravine, nearly 
filled with ice, in which there were many chasms. This compel- 
led us to ascend, and try to cross at a higher point. At length 
we reached a part of the ravine filled with snow and ice, where 
large poplars were growing, with only their tops above the icy 
mass; the branches were in full leaf, although the trunks were 
imbedded in the snow and ice to a depth of twenty-five feet. I 
dismounted, examined several, and found that there was a space 
around the stem nine inches wide, filled with water, the only parts 
that appeared to be thawing. I have often seen flowers penetrat- 
ing a thin bed of snow, but this was the first time I had found 
trees growing under such circumstances. 

Having descended the river about fifteen versts, we turned to 
the south, and crossed one of the lower ridges of Monko-seran- 
Xardick, that brought us to a part of the mountain which afforded 
‘me a view of Kosso-gol, a lake extending from the foot of the 
ridge on which I stood into Mongolia: it is about one hundred 
versts in length, and probably thirty in breadth. A picturesque 
chain of mountains runs along its western shore, many of the sum- 
mits reaching far above the snow-line. There is a large island 
near the northern end of the lake thickly wooded, and the Kalkas 
come here in the winter to hunt. Far to the south, and nearly in 
the middle of the lake, there is a conical island, most probably ot 
volcanic origin. I found three great volcanic hills, from the sides 
of which lava had issued; one, at the north end of the lake, is of 
large dimensions. There was much to interest me here, and the 
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geologist would find this a country where he could study some of 
Nature’s grandest works. 

From this place we rode directly east, over a country crossed 
by several low ridges of mountains, in many parts densely wooded 
with pines and cedars. Here, also, found both men and women 
engaged in seeking for lapis lazuli; they had been successful, hav- 
ing discovered it in the mountains near the source of the little 
river Koultouk. Our route was down the bank of this stream to 
the Baikal, which we reached on the seventh day after leaving 
Kosso-gol. 

The village of Koultouk stands at the western end of the Bai- 
kal, or, as the natives call it, the Holy Sea, which is said by them 
to be unfathomable, and subject to terrific storms. Here I ob- 
tained a small boat, and a crew of seven men to row her. It was 
now the last week in August, rather late for a voyage on these 
dangerous waters; but the men were hardy, sturdy fellows, who 
knew the risks and perils they would incur in conveying me to 
the River Angara. We left the village about noon, when num- 
bers of the peasants assembled to wish us a good voyage. In the 
night there had been a great thunder-storm, and they feared that 
we should have bad weather. After rowing about two hours we 
passed a rocky headland, which shut out the view of the village. 
Nor was there any other along the shore, which had now become 
rugged and extremely wild. The evening was calm, with scarcely 
a ripple on the water, and the sun went down in a blaze of crim- 
son light, which can only be seen in this part of the world, or in 
tropical regions. Our steersman proposed that we should run 
into a deep bay and encamp, and landed us at the mouth of a small 
river, where we slept on a sandy beach, the boat having been drawn 
far out of the water. 

Again we had a fine calm morning, with a prospect of a good 
day,.and the men pulling well, we glided beautifully over the 
glassy water. The cliffs along the shore were high and rugged, 
with occasional breaks, where a mountain torrent found its way to 
the lake. It was near one of these that I sketched the accompa- 
nying view, looking toward the mountains on the opposite shore, 
among which is Amar-daban. I had heard a description of this 
mountain from a high official, who had been sent on a mission to 
the Trans-Baikal. When relating the perils of his journey far 
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away from the district, I will not repeat the nonsense he talked, 
but merely state that he concluded his marvelous story by saying 
it was not decided by geographers whether Amar-daban or Chim- 
borazo possessed the higher elevation, but his opinion was that 
‘‘nasha gora” (our mountain) had the advantage. In reality, 
Amar-daban is rather more than four thousand feet above the sea: 
it does not reach the line of perpetual snow. 

Our voyage to-day was a splendid one, and the lake was like a 
mirror; indeed, we could see into its depth, and watch the fish 
sporting round the rocky points far below the surface. We en- 
camped on the bank of a small river, which flows through a wild 
glen leading up into the mountains, and is a celebrated hunting- 
ground for bears. Our steersman, who was a great Nimrod, re- 
lated a circumstance which happened to himself on this spot a few 
years before. Three of the villagers came here to hunt in the for- 
est above. They got separated, two of them following a bear, and 
the third another, which turned toward the upper part of the glen, 
where he pursued him until dusk, but without success. After 
this he returned to the camp, expecting to find his friends, but 
they had not arrived; hour after hour passed, and they did not 
appear. He was under no apprehension about their safety, and 
sat down to his evening meal. When this was ended, he piled 
several logs on the fire, and was soon fast asleep. Two or three 
hours had passed, when he was awoke by something near him, 
and, turning his head, he observed, by the light of his fire, a large 
bear going down the bank to the little stream. He divined the 
object of the brute in an instant. Bruin was going for water to 
put the fire out, then intending to devour his victim. It was the 
work of a moment for the hunter to seize his rifle, which was at 
hand, and wait for his return. Presently he was heard in the 
water, was watched ascending the bank, and when fairly in the 
light of the fire he received a bullet that rolled him down the bank 
dead. It is a fact well known that the bear will not attack a man 
when sleeping by a fire, but will first go into the water, saturate 
his fur, then return, put out the fire, and devour his victim at his 
leisure. 

In three days more I passed the Angara, the only outlet for this 
great body of water. Again I had Russian peasants for my bosat- 
men, who pulled me along at a short distance from the shore. 
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There was great monotony in the high cliffs, nevertheless I found 
a few points of extraordinary beauty. After rowing about 150 
versts I had Bouriat boatmen; but these are not the men to nav- 
igate the Baikal in a gale, and I not only encountered bad weath- 
er, but was often in great danger. Having spent twenty-eight 
days on this Alpine sea, I left these people and the risks of the 
voyage, crossing the country on the north of the Baikal to the 
great post-road, and reached Irkoutsk the 3d of October. Here | 
spent the winter in the capital of Eastern Siberia, where I made a 
few friends and many acquaintances. I deeply regret that want 


of space prevents the expression of my feelings toward those whose 
kindness has not been forgotten. 


IND 


A. 
aan the, a river of Western Siberia, 
0 


Abbaye Steeps 
rives at, 820. 

Accident to the author on the south bank 
of the Volga, 21. 

Aconitum, blue and pale yellow specimens 
of this plant observed by the author in 
the neighborhood of Petropavlosk Be- 
lock, 295. 

Acsou, the, a river of Asiatic Tartary, 492. 

Ac-tas (White Stone), the, a hill of quartz 
on the Kirghis Steppes, 216. 

Actou (White Mountain), the, 470. 

Admiral Rickardt, author receives infor- 
mation respecting Siberia from, 17. 

Ah-oosh, or Aoush (Holy Lake), a Siberian 
lake near the foot of the Ilman-tou, 128 ; 
gold mine near—beautifully situated, 1. 

Ai, the River, 108. 

Ala-kool, a lake in Chinese Hester) distant 
view of, 470; author reaches, 4 4. 

Alatou (Variegated Mountain), the, 470; a 
fine view of, 479; author ascends the first 
ridges of, 482. 

Alebere, M., discoverer and worker of a 
black-lead mine in Oriental Siberia, 508. 

Alexander-sopka, rocky summits of the Qu- 
ral thus named, 108. 


Alie Iholdi, a sultan of the See Steppes, 
480, 481; claims descent from Timour 
Khan, 480. 


Altai Range, the approach to, 149; sublime 
views aiid, 182. Vide Chaps, XI., XXI., 


IIT., passim. 

Altin-Kool (Golden Lake), a lake in the 
Altai, 306; scenery of, 3 10; immense 
depth of, 308; author caught in a storm 
on, 316; the canoes in use on, 317. 

Amar-daban, a mountain of Siberia, 520; 
an aie a opinion with respect to its 


ey : 

Amethysts, found at Tushakalva, a village 
near Mursinsk, 101; superior to the Bra- 
zilian, 2. 

Anemones among the mountains of the Al- 
tai Chain, 345. 

Angara, the, a river of Oriental Siberia, 
519; author makes a voyage on the Bai- 

kal Lake to the mouth of ob. 

Anna Petrovnaia, 114, 115. 

Anossoff, General, director of the works at 
Zlataoust, 109; rescues from oblivion the 
ancient art of damascening arms, 110; 
made Governor of Tomsk, and Chief of 
the Mines of the Altai, 1d. ; tribute paid 


E X. 


to his genius by Captain James Abbott, 
of H. E. I. C.’s Artillery, 111, 112. 
anuopes among the Tangnou Mountains, 


e 


(in the Altai), author ar- es search for one, 233. 


Aoush-tou (Holy Mount), 128 ; Bashkir vil- 
lage at the foot of, 1b. ; Bashkir tombs on 
the summit of, 129; fine views from, 1b. 

Aquamarina found in Oriental Siberia, 102. 

Aquatic birds, numerous on the lakes of 

hinese Tartary, 460. 

Aquilegia, beautiful specimens of, 176, 338. 

Arabdan, a chief of the Kalkas, 378. 

Arakym, the, a river of Western Siberia, 
171; its valley a famous Kalmuck hunt- 
ing ground, 172; picturesque branch of 
this river running up toward the Chol- 
soun Chain, t.; characteristics of the 
scenery of, 173; loss and recovery of a 
watch on the banks of, 174. 

Aramilskoi, a Siberian village twenty-two 
versts from Ekaterineburg, 104. 

Arasan, the, a warm spring rising in a rav- 
ine of the Alatou, 491. 

ae a Siberian lake, 107. 

Arkat Mountains, the, an inconsiderable 
chain stretching across the Kirghis 
Steppe, 237. 

Arriga the, a river of Western Siberia, 835; 
a wild bivouac on the banks of, 336. 

Asia, the author crosses the boundary-line 
pevcen Enope and, 25; _ definitively 
sets out for the ste of, 140; into 
Central, 374. ee hare 

Avalanche, debris of one fallen from the 
Bielouka, 350; fall of one from Monko- 
seran-Xardick, 517. 

Aventurine, a beautiful species of, found in 
the upper valleys of the Tom, 802; in 
ee neighborhood of the Tcherney Beryl, 


B 


Baikal, the, a lake of Oriental Siberia, 519; 
author makes a voyage on, 520. 

Balagan, a species of, 86; an extempore 
one, 309. 

Bal-bouch, gold mines aie ; manner of 
obtaining the gold at, 2. 

Balicsou, the, a river of Western Siberia, 


Balicty, the, a river of Western Siberia, 


aa agreeable rae of its banks, af 
, & Kirghis, at Oust - Kamenogors 
269-271. ghis, ona 


Bandits, a night attack upon a Kirghis 
aoul made by, 218; two Cossacks rob 
by Kirghis, 223; author escapes from a 
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party of, in the Isilksou valley, 227; ru- 

mors of, 250; night attack of, 254: au- 

thor and party mistaken for, 426, 453, 

; an encampment of, 431; author 

warned against Chinese, 447, 450, 455; 
from the Saian Chain, 500. 

Barabinsky Steppe, the, 153; delightful 


scenery, 2b. 
parents (robbery), a highly successful one, 


Barantchinsk, iron-works at, 72. 

Baratinsky, Governor-General of Kazan, 22. 

Barks, built at Outskinskoi Pristan, de- 
scription of, 27; manner in which they 
are launched, 28; interesting ceremony 
of blessing, 28, 29. 

Barluck Mountains, the, 466, 

Barnaoul, the chief town in the mining dis- 
trict of the Altai, 159; assistance received 
by the author from the Director of the 

ines there, 1. ; author revisits, 277; 
description of, ib. ; the silver smelting 
works at, 278; gold sent to be smelted at, 
tb. ; six caravans leave this town every 

ear freighted with the precious metals, 

.; the head-quarters of the administra- 
tion of the mines of the Altai, 279; the 
superior officers of the various mining and 
engineering departments in, 280; muse- 
um in, 282; shops in, 283; prices of the 
avis = oan, articles i 2 mar- 

et of, . 3 agreeable ety 
; barracks and noe tb. ; puntoe oe 
its inhabitants, ib.; field-sports in the 
nee porboee » 285-288. 

Basalt, black, a huge mass in the Isilksou 

valley, a ; columns of, on the Kirghis 


Ste : 

Bashkir, village at the foot of the Mountain 
Aoush-tou, 128 ; beautiful burial-place of 
the Caer chiefs, character of the Bash- 

1 


kirs, 129. . 

Baspasihan, a Kirghis sultan, 411; his yourt, 
%.; his curiosity reper g fire-arms, i. ; 
banquet at which the author was enter- 
tained by, 418; author hunts with, 416— 
419; author revisits, 463. 

Bath, description of a Siberian, 55; bene- 
ficial effects of a Siberian, 277. 

eae ancient sea, on the Kirghis Steppe, 


Bear, a fine one shot by a Siberian hunter, 
60; one mistaken fora cow, 113; charming 
adventure with one, 118, 114; fearful en- 
counter with one near Tsaravo-Nicholi- 
ovaky, 296; its remarkable conclusion, 
297, 368: adventure with a she-bear and 
her cubs, 298-300; polite visit from one, 
815; in a raspberry garden, 355; a cun- 
ning one, 520. 

te (eagle , the, method in use among 

the Kirghis of hunting deer with, 416-418. 

Beck, the richest sultan of the Kirghi 
Steppes, 475; manner in which he was 
taught civility, %.; author’s interview 
with him, 3s. 


Relasensko: gold mine, 298. 
Bellousa, the, a Siberian river, 302. 
Beokichevo, a Siberian on, 148. 


inspector, the, or chief director of | Cal 


ines stationed in Ekaterineburg, 96. 
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vey found in several parts of the Onural, 


Bezroukova, a Siberian post-station near the 
Ischim Steppe, 148. 
Biela Beryl, the, a river of Western Siberia, 


844; peculiar appearance of its stream, 


Bielaya-Gora (White Mountain), 82, 83; an- 
thor ascends, 84; tea-party on the top of. 
85; remarkable masses of rock on, 88. 

Misioals, the Mountain, the giant of the Al- 
tai, 182; author's difficulty in finding a 

Pe t of view from which to sketch 
t, 8341-345; description of, 344, 345; char- 
acter of the scenery around, 345. 

Bilimbawsky, iron-works of Count Strogo- 
noff at, 26. 

Birch-trees on the mountains bordering the 
Altin-Kool Lake, 311; fond of a swampy 
soil, 499. 

Pinte t00, the, a river of Western Siberia, 


Blackcock shooting on the shores of the Ob. 


Black Irkout, Oriental Siberia, author vis- 
its, on a sketching expedition, 515. 
Blagodat, magnetic ores of, manufactured 
at Nijne Toura, 57; two hills, named re- 
spectively the ‘‘ Great” and the “ Little” 
agodat, 69; view from, 70; author's 
sketching expedition to, id. ; memorial 
chapel ss the summit of the Great Bla- 


godat, sb. 

Boars, wild, traces o Se Steppe, 
219; chase of, in Mongolia, 403-405 - in 
Chinese a! 418, 419 ; one carried off 


Bow! : Osa’ the highest peak 
e highest of the Syan- 
oan distant views of, 374; effects ot ada: 
rise on its snow-clad peaks, 449; magnif- 
cent view of, 458. 

. Bomb,” a Kalmuck word, meaning a nar- 
row ridge of rocks along which but one 
horse can at a time, 356; dangerous 
passage along one, 1b. 

Bouchtarma, the, a river of Western Sibe- 

190 ; beautiful scenery on and beyond, 
191; author arrives at the mouth of 201; 
town and fortress on the banks of, i. ; pe- 
culiar conical mount on the northwest 
side of the town, #.; many ancient tu- 
muli in the neighborhood of, 13. 

Bouloshnia, the first winter station on the 
Irtisch, 202; uncomfortable lodgings at, 
t.; miserable state of the inhabitants, 
203 ; tempest music at, 204. 

Bouran (snow-storm), a taste of a Siberian, 
274; effects of, 274-277. 

on a tribe on the shores of the Baikal, 


Buchanan, Mr., the ish ¢ e d'af- 
Spee Sipe a oe 
Buch-a-sou, the, a river of Oriental oe 
511 A covered by an enormous depth 
ice, 3. 
Byjagat, the name of a band of robbers 
welling to the east of the Ala-kool, 466. 


Cc 


t collection of, at 


the Syssertskoi vod, 104. 


INDEX. 


Camels, a group of, feeding on the Kirghis 
side of the Irtisch, 201. 

Caravans, six leave Barnaoul every year 
with the precious metals, 278. 

Gard plaring. excessive indulgence in, in 
Ekaterineburg, 97; a celebrated player, 
98; alleged cause of the excessive indulg- 
ence in this amusement in Russia, 99. 

Castle belonging to the Demidoffs at Ne- 
yiansk, 89; now kept up for the accom- 
modation of travelers, 06. ; strange story 
respecting, 90. 

Caverns, on the bank of the Tchoussowaia, 
84, 44; of Mount Sugomac, 107; the au- 
thor is informed of some said to be situ- 
a avout en versts oo Iltabanaff- 
sky, ; they prove to be of very insig- 
nifcant size, {ef ; an extensive one 107; 
a large one in some limestone rocks on 
the shore of Lake Altin-kool, 316; on the 
River Tess, 886; that of Oulunjour, 396. 

Cedars, Siberian (Pinus Cembra), 61, 64, 76, 
84; gigantic specimens in the southerly 
region, 169; on the Abbaye Steppe, 830. 

Chaitansk, a village in the Oural, 89. 

Chaitanskoi Pristan, author arrives at, 35; 
fatal accidents at, 1b.; author weather- 
bound at, 37. 

Chapel in a Siberian mountain pass, 512. 

Chealee, the, a river of Western Siberia, 813. 

nga a mountain of the Altai range, 


Chiefs, LS ae vide Alie Tholdi, Baspasi- 
han, Beck, Dulembie, Iamantuck, Kou- 
baldos Mahomed, Oui-jass, Sabeck, &c. 

Chinese Empire, frontier of the, 185. 

Chinese Tartary, distant view of the Steppes 
of, 339; characteristics of the scenery of, 


, 408. 

Cholsoun, the, a mountain of the Altai range, 
author ascends, 177; characteristics of, 2d. ; 
fine views from, 1d. ; author overtaken b 
a terrible storm on, 178; remarkable pil- 
lars of rock on, 179; author revisits, 183; 
ae of the northern part of the chain 
of, 187. 

Chort, one of the author’s Kalmuck serv- 
re instances of his daring and activity, 


Clouds, electric, 814, 815. 
Coachman, a Kirghis, 187; a Cossack, 138. 
Coal, hae of, on the banks of the River 


Tom ; 
Columns, basaltic, on the Kirghis Steppe, 
249; jasper carved at Kolyvan, 3818. 
eer riding a horse to the points of the, 


, 260. 

Conflagration, a, on the Kirghis Steppe, 217. 

Convicts, author meets with a lar party 
marching into Eastern Siberia, 147; de- 
scription of the prisons provided for them 
at each station, 2b. ; convict colonies, 151. 

Copper mines at Tagilsk, 80; enormous 
masses of malachite found there, 2. 

Cora, the, a river of Asiatic Tartary, 486, 

; magnificent manner in which it 

bursts from its mountain bed, 487. 

Corn, method of threshing in use among the 
Kirghis, 278. 

Crocus, white, met with by the author on 
the mountains of the Alatou, 487. 
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owskoi Zavod, iron-works belonging to 

Gor Strogonoff, 51; Yermak, the Eos. 
sack, commenced his expedition for the 
conquest of Siberia from this place—au- 
thor visits the iron-works and mines at, 3b. 

Cypripedium calceolus, 70; guttatum, 2., 
176; macranthum, 70; ventricosum, 2. 


D 


Damascening arms, art of, revived at Zla- 
taoust by eneral Anossoff, 110; at pres- 
ent in a state of decay, 112. 

Dance, a Siberian allegorical, 270. 

Darma Tsyren, a celebrated Kalkas, 888. 

Deer, in what parts of Siberia found, 288; 
red deer numerous in the valley of the 
Houekan, 322; a fine one shot by the au- 
thor and his servant, 357. 

Delphinium, two varieties of, observed by 
the author in the Barabinsky Ste pes, 
153; beautiful specimens in the neigh r- 
hood of Petropavlosk Belock, 295. 

Demidoff, Nikite, his birth-place on the 
Tchoussowaia, 50; Anatole Demidoff's 
iron-works at Tagilsk, 79; his zeal in af. 
fording the means of education to his de- 
pendents, 79, 82; immense value of the 
estate possessed by the Demidoff family 
in the Oural, 81; Nikite Demidoff, the 
founder of the iron and other works in 
the Oural, 89. 

De Quincey, mistakes made by this author 
in his account of the ‘‘ Exodus of the Tar- 
tars,” 408. 

Desert of Oulan-Koum, 874; an uninhabit- 
able one, 468. 

Deserter, unceremonious method of recover- 
ing a, 198. 

Dianthus, red and white, 838; deep red and 
pale yellow, 876. 

Distances, difficulty of estimating them on 
the vast Asiatic steppes, 245, 246. 

Djabakan, a river of Mongolia, author seeks 
for, 895-399 ; author arrives at, 399. 

Djem-a-louk, the, a river of Oriental Sibe- 
ria, 504; lost for ten or fifteen versts un- 
der a bed of lava, 2d. 

Dog, Kirghis, presented to the author, 228. 

Dolmatou, a town on the borders of Asiatic 
Russia, 143; the post-station at, 144. 

mane an enormous natural, 339; another, 


Duck-shooting in Mongolia, 432, 451. 

Dulembie, a Kirghis sultan, author arrives 
at the pastures of, 464; supplies the au- 
thor with attendants to accompany him 
on his projected journey through the 
country of the ancient Sungarians, 465. 


E 


Eagle, author's contest with one, 157; meth- 
od in use among the Kirghis of hunting 
the deer with, 416-418; author shoots a 
large bearded one in the Alatou, 488. 

Eagle Mountain in the Altai range, 187. 

Earthquake at Outkinsko: Pristan, 28. 

Eclipse of the sun, 222. 

Egor Stephanish, a Siberian hunter, 60. 

Ehren-dick Mountains, a part of the chain 
of the Oaral, 131. 

Ekaterineburg, author sets out for, 19; ar- 
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rives at, 25; cordially received by the 
Chief of the Oural at, 1b, ; the lake of, 98; 
fine mansions in, t6.; character of the 

rincipal inhabitants of, #5. ; public build- 
ngs in, 94; immense engineering works 
belonging to the government in, #6. ; the 
Granilnoi Fabric in, 0. ; low wages paid 
for skilled labor in, 95, 96; the Gornoi- 
praviania, or General Board for the direc- 
tion of the mines established in, 96; gen- 
erals of artillery established in, 2b.; much 
gambling in, 97; a great number of serfs 
employed by government in the Zavod of, 
99; want of a practical head to direct the 
machine works in, %.; great skill of the 
lapidaries of, 100; an extensive stearine 
manufactory established near, 102; com- 
parative uselessness of the government 
engineering works in, 189. 

Electric clouds, 814, 315. 

Emerald, fine crystals of, discovered near 
the village of Takovaya, 100; story re- 
specting them, 2. 

Eauperor of Russia, the late, grants permis- 
sion to the author to travel and sketch in 
Siberia, 17. 

Engineers, high character of the Russian 
mining, 278. 


Englishmen in the Oural, 118; Mr. Major, 


e mechanic, 2. ; his murder and the cir- 
cumstances attending it, 120-123; Mr. Pat- 
rick, 124; his mysterious disappearance, 
124, 125; a stout and Epicurean one, 125, 
126; his involuntary ride and petition for 
a petticoat, 126, 127. 

Eremil, the, a river of Asiatic Tartary, 469. 
Ezras, the, a river of Western Siberia, 803. 


F 


Fairs held on the borders of China and Si- 

7 cee 510. ee se 
alconry, a new species of, in use among the 
Kirghis, 416-418, _ 

Fennel, giant (ferula), 289; its rapid growth, 

.; beautiful specimens in the neighbor- 
hood of Petropavlosk Belock, 295. 

Ferry-boats on the Kaier Koomin, 186. 

Fever, the author falls il] of, 269. 

Fischer, Professor, jubilee in honor of, 18; 
writes to his friend Dr. Gabler, at the Al- 
tai, recommending the author to his par- 
ticular care, #. 

Fish abounds in the Kaier Koomin, 185; 
spearing in the Tangnou, 876. 

Fog, dense one on the Kirghis Steppe, 222 ; 

in the valley of the Oka, 512. 

Forest scenery in Siberia, 303. 

Four Brothers, curious masses of limestone 
rock on the Tchoussowaia so named, 40, 41. 


G 


Gabler, Dr., Inspector of the Hospitals in 
the Altai, 281; his entomological collec- 
tion, 2. 

Gastinoi-dvor (Market-place), the, in Bar- 
naoul, 283. 

Genghis Khan, the scenes of his conquests, 
882; one of bis descendants, 465. 

Gentiana, dark blue and white, 338. 

Geraniums growing on the Barabinsky 
Steppe, 158. 
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Ghilder-a-gar-a-ghi, a beautiful waterfall in 
the Actou, 495. 

Glacier at the foot of the mountain Bielov- 
ka, one of the sources of the River Katon- 
naia, 351; another, 352. 

Gluckaree, a species of blackcock, author 
shoots one, 64. 

Goat, wild, sudden meeting with one, 134; 
a herd of wild goats in the Isilksou val- 


ley, 224. 

Gobi, a sandy desert in Mongolia, 370; au- 
thor reaches the caravan road whi 
crosses the, 406. 

Gold, large masses of it found in the valley 
of Zarevo-Alexandroffsky, 116; the Em- 
peror Alexander the First digs for it in 
this place with his own hands, 1d. ; deso- 
lating search for, 117; enormous qnantty 
stolen from the mines of the Oural 
sent into Tartary and Bokhara, 121; dis- 
covery of the robbers, 1. ; the gold mines 
at bouch, 130; at Iltabanaffsky, 132; 
at Preobrajenskoi, 136; mine on the Kir- 
ghis Steppe, 223 ; most of the gold obtain- 
ed from the Siberian mines must be sent 
to be smelted at aoul, 278; time at 
which the gold-wasfiing takes places in 
Eastern Siberia, tb. ; found in the p 
tion of about three per cent. in the sil ver 
obtained from the silver mines of the Al- 
tai, 279; manner in which it is sought for 
in the Altai, 280; loss and recovery on 
the River Mrassa of a box of, 298; mine 
at Teer ontrends 285 ; pec 
machinery for washing the gold in use at 
this mine, 296; Belansenskoi gold mine, 
298; found in some of the upper valleys 

Goisee the’ GMa ), of Eka 

ova, the ayor), 0 terineb 
kindness shown to the author by, 7. 

Gorge, mountain, an impassable one, 462; 

e the Alatou, 487; on the White Irkout, 


Gorkoi Ozera (Bitter Lake), a lake in West- 
ern Siberia, 154; its surface thronged 
with water-fowl, 26. 

Gornoi-praviania, the oe Board for 
the Direction of the Mines established in 
Ekaterinebury), 96. 

Granilnoi Fabric, the, in Ekaterineburg, 94. 

Granite, remarkable beds of, in Siberia near 
the ae Lake, 162; enormous ridges 
of, in Mongolia, 424, 425. 

Grayling, numerous, in a little stream flow- 
ing amid the rocks of the Oural, #.; ina 
stream near the valley of the Ob, 289; a 
rural dinner of, 291. 

Greek art, natural studies for, 495. 


H 


Halls of Eblis, a natural realization of, 515. 
Hares, abundant in the winter in the neigh- 
Be dara Bod ee 
arness, Kirghis, gene very beautiful 
and costly, 244. 545. : 
Hornblende, a mountain of the Oural named 
Seene Gora almost wholly composed of, 72. 
Horses, great robbery of, on the Kirghis 
Steppe, 254, 255. 
Ho-theou, a volcanic peak in Chinese Tar- 
tary, 407. 
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Houekan, a well-wooded valley of Western 
Siberia, 822; red deer numerous in thi 
region, 1. 

Hunters, Cossack and Kalmuck, 114; in the 
villages on the banks of the Tom, 291; 
extraordinary stories respecting Cossack, 
296-300; a favorite haunt of the Kalmuck, 
858 


I 


Iamantuck, a sultan of a tribe in Chinese 
Tartary, 469; character of himself and 
his family, 470. 

Iattier, a Kirghis dog possessed by the au- 

Thece gone Lake, 877 garded with 
eougoun, e, ; re ed wi t 
ceaeration by the Kalkas, 2. ae 

Tlia, the, a river of Asiatic Tartary, 466, 486. 

flimskoi, a village on the Tchoussowaia, the 
author remains a day or two there for the 

urpose of sketching, 40; description of, 
i domestic arrangements of the head 
man of, 42; hospitalities at, ., 48. 

Ika Aral-Nor, e, in Mongolia, distant 
view of, 406. 

Ilman-tou, the, a mountain of the Oural ris- 
ing close to Maias, 138. 

Iimenskoi, Lake, in the Oural, 138. 

Ticatrovaky, a village in Western Siberia, 


Iltabanaffsky gold mines, 182. 

Iremel, a mountain of the Oural, distant 
view of, 182; author travels toward, 136. 

Iris, the, 338, 376. 

Iron, vide Zavod. Large quantities of mag- 
metic iron ore extracted from two hilfs 
named B t, 69. 

Irtiash, Lake, extends from Kaslinskoi Za- 
vod nearly up to the foot of Mount Sugo- 

Indien. the fW: Siberia, 148 

isch, the, a river of Western ; 
large tumuli near it, %.; characteristics 
of this river, 149 ; view of the valley of 
this river from the point at which the Riv- 
er Narym falls into it, 194; midnight voy- 
age on the, 195; a ae ee of bark 
on, 196; author shipwrecked on, 197; sol- 
itary ramble along the banks of, 199; in 
some abounds in water-fowl, 200; 
author observes camels feeding on the Kir- 
ghis side of, 201; the finest scenery on this 
river found a little below the Bouch 
sb. ; author overtaken by a sudden squal 
on, 205; its scenery compared with that 
of the Rhine, 206; author bivouacs on, 
208 ; the aspect of the country through 
which this river runs undergoes a aca 
change below Tulovskoi Snore 09 ; 
this river the peincipe’ supply and only 
outlet of the Lake Nor-Zaisan, 221. 

Ischim, the, a river of Western Siberia, 147 ; 
also a town, 148; also a steppe, 2. 

Ishonac Khan, a Kirghis sultan, 465. 

Isilksou, a river in the ago Steppe, 224 ; 
romantic scenery of, ; ah mass 
of black basalt in the valley of, wd. ; au- 
thor meets with suspicious-looking stran- 
gers in, t. ; its bad character, 228 ; prep- 
arations for Sseorene oe through, 229. 

Issetz, the, a river of Western Siberia, ris- 
ing in the Oural, 108; delightful voyage 
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ile the, 141; characteristics of, 1438, 


J. 

Jasper fqund in the upper valleys of the 

Gural, 81; of a great variety of colors, 
ie ms cent tables made of, 1. ; a 

or finds some magnificent specimens 
a ravine on the banka ot the Irtisch, 205; 
rocks of, 206; plum-colored masses of, on 
the shores of Lake Altin-Kool, 818; beau- 
tiful objects formed at Kolyvan of, 318; 
splendid specimens observed by the au- 

or on the banks of the Mein, ; in the 
neighborhood of the Tcherney Beryl, 348 ; 
large masses obtained from the Korgon 
gorge, 369; particulars respecting the 
workmen engaged in these works, ¢b. ; 
deep red in the valley of the Eremil, 469. 


K. 


Kageka, a vi on the Tchoussowaia, 48 ; 
Visit to sg ties of the head man of. &.; 
a contest of words at, 49. 


Kaier Koomin, the, a river of Western Sibe- 
ria, 185; abounds in fish, 2. 
Kalkas, the country of the, 870; author 


visits the dwellings of some, 378; a chief 
of the, 1b.; domestic economy of the, 
879; author visits Darma Tsyren, a cel- 
ebrated, 383. 

Kalmuck hunters, 114; their winter dwell- 
ings, 171; sacrifices made by them to 
their deity, 822; character and habits of 
those inhabiting the Abbaye Steppe, 328; 
bold horsemen, 857; a party of seven in 
the author’s service, 870. ; 

rons, the, a river of Western Siberia, 


Kamenogorsk, vide Oust-Kamenogorsk. 

Kamenskoi Zavod, author arrives at, 140; 
the director’s hospitality, 7b. ; heavy ord- 
nance manufactured at, 2. ; friendly re- 
unions at, 141. 

Kara-ghi-kool, a picturesque lake amid the 
Ehren-dick Mountains, 180; author en- 
counters a serpent at, wb. 

Lake, 887; character of the 
moun which surround, 2.; abounds 
in fish, 388 ; its great depth, 1. 

Kara-Noor, Lake, 895, 507. 

y, the, a river of Western Siberia, 
171; akeletons of Kalmuack winter dwell- 
ings on the banks of, 3. 

Karaoul, the, a river of Western Siberia, 
854; pleasant bivouac beside, 1d. 

Karatal, the, a river of Asiatic T 486. 

Karatas (Black Stone), the Cossack g& 
station on the Lake N or-Zaisan, 220. 

Karatou, a chain of mountains rising ab- 
ruptly from the Kirghis Steppe, 476. 

ners u, the, a river of Western Si 

Kaslinskoi Zavod, famed for the superior 
quality of the castings produced there, 


Katchkanar, one of the Oural Mountains, 


68; distant views of, 56, 57, 58; envel- 
oped in storm clouds, 59; splendid sun- 
light effects on the crags of, #. ; author 
makes preparations for the ascent of, 7d. ; 


328 


arrives at the foot of, 62; author's ascent | 
of, 64, 65; view from the summit of one ' 
of its highest peaks, 65; evidently a' 
mountain In ruins, 66. 

Katounaia, the, a river of Westerg Siberia, 
author resolves to visit, 318; author ar- 
rives at, 348; characteristics of, id. ; au- 
thor fords it at its junction with the Tour- 
gon, 353; author's party fords at a dan- 

rous point just above a succession of 

alls, 859; sudden changes of climate on 

the banks of, 3b. ; glorious scenery visible 
from, 20. 

Kazan, a city of Russia, author arrives at, 
22; picturesque effect of the Kremlin _ 
wb. ; nearly one half of this city burne 
down in 1844, w. 

Se ee Lake, in Asiatic Tartary, 


Kessil-tas (Red-stone), a rock of red or 
ad porphyry on the Kirghis Steppe, 


Kialin, the, a river of Western Siberia, 107. 

Kiansk, a town in Siberia, 151; inhabited 

by many Polish Jews, wb. ; attempt at ex- 

tortion at, 2.; summary legal process, 

152; bad character of this town, 10. ; as- 

pee the country between it and Lakes 
ian and Tchany, 152, 153. 

Kirghis coachman, 137 ; the steppe guarded 
by a line of Cossack posts and forts, 148, 
160, 210; domestic arrangements of a 
Kirghis family, 217; the steppe on fire, 
ib. ; great robberies committed by the in- 
habitants of some portions of the Kirghis 
Steppe, 223; interior of a Kirghis dwell- 
in 2-944: horror of rum, 247, 248; 

ball, 270; bold horsemanship, 857; opin- 
ion entertained by them of the Kal as, 
895; interview with Kirghis herdsmen, 
410; extraordinary banquet, 413. 

Kishtymsky Zavod, enormous edifice there 
called the Castle, 106. 

sar a Lake, of considerable dimensions, 

06 


Klice, a Kirghis aoul, 221. 
Koksa, the valley of the, 170, 826. 
oe nee a Kalmuck village, 328, 


Kolmack-Tologuy, a mountain of the Altai, 
214; tradition respecting, 215; figures 
oa on its summit by the Kalmucks, 

Kolyvan, formerly.the chief town of the 

vernment of Western Siberia, 158; pol- 
ne works at, 318; also a Siberian lake, 


Kooshwinskoi, a Zavod, a gay party at, 67; 
interesting both to the geologist and the 
artist, 69. 

Kopal, the, a river of Asiatic Tartary, 491. 
Korgon, a gorge in the Altai so named, 369 ; 
large masses of jasper obtained from, 20. 
Korolgo, the, a river of Oriental Siberia, 509. 
Kosso-gol, Lake, extends from the foot of 
a ridge of the Monko-seran-Xardick into 

Mongolia, 516. 

Koubaldos, a great robber chief of Mongo- 

lia, 431; shows signs of his ruling passion, 
; some aspects of his home, 3 sus- 
picious proceedings of, 484; precautionary 
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measures taken by the author’s 
eeainat; 440; misses his supposed prey, 


3. 
Koultouk, a village of Oriental Siberia, 596. 
Koumia, a species of fermented liquor made 
of mare’s milk, 243. 
Kourt-Chume Mountains, forming the fron- 
tier line between China and Siberia, 192. 
Kouznetsk, a town of Western Siberia, 290. 
Krontikha, a Siberian post-station ou the 
River Ob, 156. 
Kroutoia, a large lake at, 148. 
Kuma-tash, a mountain of the Oural, 131; 
characteristics of the scenery 


around, ib. 
L. 


Lakes: Ah-oosh, 128; Alakool, 471, 472; 
Altin-Kool, 306-309, 316, 817; A 107; 
Baikal, 521, 528; Chirtanish, 138; Gorko: 
Ozera, 154; Ikeougoun, 377; Ilmensko, 
138; Irtiash, 105; Kara-Noor, 395; Ks- 
ra-goll, 337; Kessil-bach-Noor, 464; Kos- 
so-gol, 516; Kiziltash, 106; Kolyvan, 162; 
Kroutoia, 148; Nor-Zaisan, 215, 219, 220; 
Racmanskoi, ee Tenghis, | i 

; Sugomac, ; Tenghiz, 479, 481, 
486, 487; Uvaldi, 107. 
Lapidaries of Ekaterineburg, great skill of 
e, 100, 102. 

Lapis lazuli, search for, 519. 

ae frequently struck by lightning, 

Lava, a bed of, in Chinese Tartary, 409; im- 
mense bed of, in the valley of the Oka, 
500-508 


Leaning Tower at Neviansk, formerly used 
as a silver refinery, 90, 91. 

Lepsou, the, a river of Chinese Tartary, 476. 

Lightning, grand effects of, 292, 827; trees 
struck by, 825; larch-trees observed by 
the author to be more frequently struck 
by lightning than others, 325. 

Limestone,.curious masses of jas and 
limestone on the banks of the River 
oe 80, 40; on the Yenissey, 


Lime-tree Hill, a mass of greenstone 20 
named, 74. 


M. 

Mahomed, a celebrated Kirghis chief, 238; 
author visits his aoul, 240; appearance of 
himself and family, 241, 242; takes a sly 
taste of rum, 248, 252; author cures him 
of ae growing fondness for spirit-drink- 
ing, 

Maias, the, a river of Western Siberia, gold 
mines on the banks of, 108; delightful 
oes of the valley of, «b. ; author shoots 
many double snipes on the banks of, 2. ; 
oe revisits, 138; the country around, 


Major, Mr., an English mechanic employed 
in the Oural, 118; his cleverness and ec- 
centricity,24.; hia three pairs of stockings, 
119; the Emperor Alexander's present to 
him, 3. ; his murder, 120; his housek 
er’s account of the circumstances attend- 
ing it, 121; discovery of the murderers 
and their punishment, 128. 


| Malachite found in the copper mines of Ta- 
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Isk, 80; an enormous mass discovered, 


.; worked into beautiful ornaments in 
Ekaterineburg, 102. 

Mantilla Rocks, a group on the Kirghis 
Steppe, 238, 289, 240, 259, 260. 

Marble, beautiful kinds of, on the shores of 
Lake Altin-Kool, 824; in the Tangnou, 
876; on the Yenissey, 500. 

Marie Ivanovna, her appearance and repu- 
tation, 270; her inimitable dancing, #. 
Mein, the, a river of Western Siberia, 886 ; 

character of the valley of, 837. 

apie ba lien Shak ones observed by the 
author in Mongolia, 4387, 438. 

Mines (vide ‘Gold,” ‘‘Zavod"), platinum 
mines near the crest of the Oural, 77. 

Mining population of the Altai, excellent 
character of the, 280 


896, 428. 

Ree effects of sunshine and, 834. 

Mitaban, a Kirghis dog possessed by the au- 

Monat aM tain, the, 210; author mak 
onaste oun e, 210; author es 

Mo sheich of ining of, 885 
ongolia, the plains of, 885. 

ria ‘bene dees conflict with, 457. 

Monko-seran-Xardick (eternal snow and 
ice), a mountain of Oriental Siberia, 512. 

Moorzinsky, a Siberian village, 191. 

Morass, author falls into one, 74. two hours’ 
journey through a, 76; vain attempt to 
avoid one, 1383; author's tarantass stuck 
fast in one, 155; author escapes from a 
dangerous one in Chinese Tartary, 460. 

Moscow, road between St. Petersburg and 
Moscow oF bad, 18; author arrives at, 
ib. ; t festival in celebration of the 
founding of, 1b. 

Mountains: reflections ted by the Al- 
a 880; Actou, 470; Alatou, 470, 479, 
481; Altai (vide Altai); Amar-daban, 520; 
Arkat, 287; Bielaya Gora, 82, 88; Bielou- 
at 182, 841-345, 351; Odla, 874, 
449, 458; Byanjarouk, 491; Chesnooka, 

192; Cholsoun, 177, 178, 183, 187; Eagle, 

187; Ehren-dick, 131, 182 ; Gobi, 870, 406 ; 

Iimantou, 138; Iremel, 182, 186 ; Kara- 

tou, 476; Katchkanar, 56-66; Kolmack- 

Tologuy, 214-216: Kourt-Chume, 192; 

Kumatash, 131; Monastery, 210, 238; 

Monko-seran-Xardick, 512; Nouk-a-da- 

ban, 511; Oural (vide Oural) : Pavda, 62, 


65; Revnevaya Gora, 188 ; ne Gora, 
78, 305; Sugomac, 107; T nai, 118; 
Tangnou, 373, 376, 380, 887 ; arbogatai, 


216, 469; Tas-kill, 500; Thian-Chan, 407, 
448, 456; Tigeretzko: Belock, 3859, 360; 
Ugen-tasch, 486; Ui-tash, 129, 181. 

Mountain ash, uses made of its fruit, 860. 

Mrassa, the, a river of Western Siberia, 292 ; 
fury of its torrent, w. ; serious mishap met 
with by a gold escort on, 293; character 
of the banks of, 294. 

Mulla, a priest, 263. 

Marchison, Sir R. I., his description of the 
geological characteristics of the Tchousso- 
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Music, effective character of the Cossack na- 
tional, 271 
Musquitoes, author much tormented by, 58; 
an unusual plan for keeping them at a 
istance, 1b.; music of the, 62, 67; au- 
thor's party eompelled to change their 
place of encampment on account of, 77. 


N 


Nalifka (a cordial), delicious kinds of, man- 
ufactured by Siberian housewives, 82; 
~~ of the berries of the mountain ash, 

Narym, the, a river of Western Siberia, 192. 

Narym, Great, 193; remarkable written 
rocks to the north of, 1b. ; description of 
this fort, and character of the surrounding 
ee 

Narym, Little, a small Cossack outpost sta- 
tioned near the Chinese frontier, 192. 

Natchalnik (Director), the, of Ekaterine- 
burg. valuable assistance received by the 
author from, 97; of the mines of the Altai, 
resides at Barnaoul, 279; his functions, 
279, 280. 

Neviansk, one of the oldest zavods in the 
Oural, 89; splendid castle at, ib. ; leaning 
tower at, 90, 91; extensive manufacture 
a painted iron-ware and rifles here, 90, 

Nijne Toura, author dines with the director 
of the works at, 65; excellent bar iron 

made from, the magnetic ores of Blagodat 

at, 97. 

Nijne-Novgorod, historical associations of, 

; a disagreeable hotel in, :5.; dinner 
with the governor of, 20. 

Nor-Zaisan, a lake on the Kirghis Steppe 
215; traditions respecting an ancient an 
great people who formerly lived on its 

anks, 2b. ; effect of an east wind upon its 
waters, 219; fishing-station on, 


Nouk-a-daban, a mountain in Oriental Si- 
beria, 611, 


O. 

Ob, the, a great river of Western Siberia, 
156; characteristics of, 158, 285; author 
travels up the valley of 158; magnificent 
effects of color observed by the author on 
the banks of, 276, 285; great numbers of 
double snipes found during summer on 
the banks of, 285; the author has a day’. 
shooting on the banks of, 285, 286. 

Oka, the, a river of Oriental Siberia, 500: 

ses through an immense bed of lava, 


26. ; gerous across, 503; au- 
thor me a black-lead mine in the valley 


of, 508. 
Old sable iron, the best bar iron made in the 


O ‘ 

Omsk, the capital of Western Siberia, 122 ; 
sale of stolen gold, w.; the chief of the 
police in this city found to be a receiver 
of stolen gold, 128. 


waia, 81; his description of an enormous | Ornament, new species of female, 268 
mass of malachite found in the copper | Orton, the, a river of Western Siberia, 294; 


mines of the Oural, 2. 
Mursinsk, the precious stones of the Oural 
found in the region around, 98. 


een scenery at its junction with 
the Mrassa, sd. ; difficulties attending its 
navigation, 3. 


LL 
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er a village on the Tchoussowaia, 
2 


Ouba, the, a river of Western Siberia, 164, 
271; highly interesting character of the 
scenery of the valley of, 164,271, 272; a 
dangerous voyage across, a7. 

Oubsa-Noor, Lake, 878, 874. 

Ouemonia Valley, the, grand character of 
its scenery, 828; two villages in this val- 
ley gab ds by Russian peasants, td. ; au- 
thor revisits, 861. 

Oui-jass, a Kirghis chief, 426 ; treats the au- 
thor with great hospitality and respect, 
427; author revisits, 459; makes the au- 
thor a liberal offer, 2. : 

Oulan-koum, desert of, 374. 

Oural, western slopes of the, 28; author as- 
cends to the crest of the chain, 75; pla- 
tinum mines near the crest of, 77; diffi- 
culty of the descent from the Oural on the 
Asiatic side, 78; reasons for supposing 
that this chain of mountains must, at some 
remote period, have been much higher 
than they are now, 85. 

Oust-Kamenogorsk, a town on the Irtisch, 
209; the silver ore from Zirianovsky land- 
ed here to be forwarded in small boats to 
the various smelting zavods, 1. ; a ball 
at, 269. 

Outka, the, a small mountain stream flow- 
ing into the Tchoussowaia at Outkinska- 

: pemntiots 47; agreeable walk beside it, 


Outkinska-Demidoff, a pristan (wharf) be- 
longing to the works at Tagilsk, 46; the 
valley of the Tchoussowaia extends here 
from two to three versts in width, 47; 
rapid change in this region from winter 
to summer, tb. 

Outkinsko: Pristan, author proceeds with an 
officer of the mines to, 26; barks built at, 
27; earthquake at, 28. 


P 


Parrock (succession of falls), a, on the River 
Katounaia, 358; author's party crosses 
the stream just above, 7b. ; another, 860. 

Partridge-shooting at Serebrianskoi, 54; in 
the neighborhood of Barnaoul, 288; on 
the banks of the Tschugash, 363. 

Pastoral life, interesting specimen of, 245. 

Pastures in Mongolia, 420. 

Patrick, an Englishman employed in the 
Oural, 124; his mysterious disappear- 


ance, 2b. 

Pavda, the chief mountain of the Oural, 
sunset view of, 62, 66. 

Peacock’s feathers a mark of great gistinc- 
tion among the Kirghis, 481. 

Peasants, Russian, character of, 185. 

Pelican shot on the Mengolian plain, 894 ; 
in Chinese Tartary, 454. 

Perm, author arrives at, 28; an English- 
man director of the iron-works at, 59. 

Perroffsky, General, possessed of one of the 
finest collections of ancient and modern 
arms in the world, 110. 

Pe-shan, a volcanic peak in Chinese Tar- 
tary, 460, 508. . 

Peter the Great sends Nikite Demidoff to 
examine the mines in the Oural, 89. 
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Petropavlosk Belock, immense cedar forests 

en = i ee 
etropaviosky, a town of Western Scene 
the t mart for Asiatic produce 
Kir bis cattle, 148; author passes a night 
at the gold mines at, 295. 

Petrovnaia, Anna, a famous Siberian bunt- 
ress, 114: her first eps 114, 115. 

Pheasant-shooting in Mongolia, 402, 408, 

, 457. 

Pines, dense forest of, 75; fond of a sandy 

soil, 499 


Platinum mines near the crest of the Oural, 
2. 
Poplare in the valley of the Black Irkeut, 


Porphyry found in the upper valleys of the 
Oural' 81; in the Alatou, 482. Pe 

Port wine, oy of a man who made it in 
Barnaoul, 283. 

Precious stones of the Oural found in the 
region around . Mursinsk, 93; wherever 
found in Russia the pro of the em- 
peror, 100. Vide Amethyst, Aquamari- 
na, Beryl, Emerald, Jasper, Lapis lazuli, 
Malachite, Marble, Quartz, Topaz, &. 

Precipices, dangerous rides along the edges 
of, 181, 182, ; enormous ones in the 
valley of the Irtisch, 205; a frightful one 
on the Kirghis Steppe, 257; of slate rock 
on the shores of Lake Altin-Kool, 312; 
gi ntic one in the Bi-tchuc-too valley, 

; of Nouk-a-daban, 515; of Monko- 
seran-Xardick, 516. 

Preobrajenskoi, gold mine at, 186. 

Prices of the more important articles sold 
in the market of Barnaoul, 284. 

Priest, a Kalmuck, 822-824. 

Primula, 177, 888, 345, 876. 
Prussacks, a small kind of cockroach, 
abound on the banks of the Irtisch, 200. 
Pyramid raised to commemorate the Em- 
peror Alexander the First's search for 

ld with his own hands in the Oural, 
16,117; remarkable natural one, 249. 


Q 
Quartz, pure transparent, uantities 
cut and engraved by the Iapidaries of 
Ekaterineburg, 102; hills of, on the Kir- 
ghis Steppe, 10; veins of beautiful rose- 
colored, 257, 885, 386. 


R, 


Racmanskoi, Lake, hot springs on the shore 
of the, 846; author bivouacs on the shore 
Rat : perie ural garden of, 355; much 
8 es, a nat en 0 ; m 
eee anaes 
ck (tree-partri shooting, 54, 288. 
Revaevaya Gora, a mountain of the Altsi 
range, 188. 
Rifles, immense numbers manafactured at 
Neviansk, 91. 
Bee: eam 500; ese 3 A, 108: 
a, 519; Arakym, 171-176 ; ane 
Bate 8: ; Balicsou, ;. Balicty, 482; 
Bellousa, 802; Biela Beryl, 844, 846; Bi- 
tchuc-too. 888 ; Bouchtarma, 190, 191, 
201; Buch-a-aou, 509; Chealee, 818 ; Co- 
ra, 486, 487; Djabakan, 895, 899; Djem- 
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e 
a-louk, 504; Eremil, 469; Exzras, 308; 
Tlia, 486, 486; Irtisch, 148, 149, 195-201, 
205-208, 221; Ischim, 147, 148; Isilksou, 
925; Issetz, 108, 142, 144; Kaier-Koo- 
min, 185; Kaman, 140; Kara y, 171; 
Karaoul, 355; Karatal, 487; u, 816; 
Karra-sou, 888; Katounais, 318, 843, 353, 


359, 860; Kialim, 107; Koksa, 825, 855; | Serfs 


Kopal, 491; Korolgo, 509; Lepsou, 476; 
Maias, 108, 188; Mein, 836; Mrassa, 292, 
294; Narym, 192; Ob, 156-158 
Oka, 600; 508; Orton, 294; Guba, 271, 
972; Outka, 47, 48; Sarcand, 491; Sere- 
brianka, 52, 58; Syssert, 104; Tarsakhan, 
471; Tash-kuturgun, 116 ; Tcherney Be- 
ryl, 347; Tchernoy, 78; Tchernoy Irtisch, 
468, 464; Tchoussowaia, 26, 28, 81, 88, 
86, 48, 51-68; Tchoulishman, 815; Tchur- 
ish, 161, 819-321, 366; Tek-el-airik, 487 ; 
Terricsou, 485; Tess, 876, 877, 887 ; Tet- 
cha, 148; Tinteck, 487; Tobol, 146; Tom, 
289; Toura, 56, 58; Tourgan, 341 843 ; 
Tschad-jscha, 485; Tschugash, 825, 831, 
860, 868; Volga, 19, 22; Yenissey, 499. 
Robbers, vide Bandits. 
Rocks, remarkable pmesne, at a 48 ; 
icturesque groups on the Kirghis Steppe 
ssid to be the residence of the eae of 
rkness, 246; of red an yry, 
249; slate, 312; marble, 354, 576, BOO 
Ram, a Kirghis ‘chief’s pretended horror 
of, 247 ; subsequently appreciated, 
248, 252 ; new cure for over-fondness for, 


253. 
ees hospitality, pleasant instances of, 
, 82. 


8. 


Sabeck, a Kirghis sultan, author arrives at 
his pastures, 444; his courteous reception 
of the author, 445 ; a ance of himself 
and his attendants, ; his sultana and 
daughter, 447; his great wealth in horses, 
camels, and cattle, 448. 

Sacrifice made by the Kalmucks to their 
deity, 322-824. 

Saian Mountains, 499; author visits the 
higher region of the, 500. 

Salaier, silver mines at, 805; character of 
the scenery around, 2. ; overed 
in the neighborhood of, 1d. 

Salemerskoi family, the owners of the Sys- 
sertskoi Zavod, 104. 

Salsola plant, the, gore on the borders of 
the salt lakes in Siberia, 237, 400, 425. 
Salt lake, a, on the Kirghis Steppe, 249; 

beautiful appearence of, 250, 400. 

Salvia, deep blue, 388. + 

Sand-hillocks, 401; cloud of, 471. 

Saouchkina, the village of, 162. 

Sarkha desert, the characteristics of, 400. 

parte olnay 215, 216. 

Seene Gora (Blue Mountain ,& mountain of 
the Oural, 70; almost wholly composed 
of hornblende, #. ; author makes a sketch- 
ing excursion to, 78. 

Sem ipolatinsk, a Siberian post-station, 496. 

Serebrenaia, a Siberian post-station, 149. 

parepanks: He; PA aie falling into the 

choussowala, ; picturesque scenery 
on the shores of, bs; its banks present 


276, 285; | Se 
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highly interesting studies to the geolo- 
t. 


, 2b. 

Serebrianskoi, a Zavod belonging to tlio 
crown on the small river Serebrianka, 52 ; 
author lodges in the house of the director 
of the iron-works there, 1d. ; a day’s rept- 
chick (tree-partridge) shooting at, 54. 

»& great number my by govern- 

ment in the Zavod of terineburg, 99 ; 

manner in which they are paid, 1. 

nts, author encounters one at Kara- 
ghi-kool, 180; a nest of, 181; numerous 
on the Mongolian plain, 891; author 
shoots an enormous one, 892. 

Servants, author advised to hire one in 
Ekaterineburg, 189; hire of a student 
from the University of Kazan, 2%. ; effect 
of stories about robbers on one of the au- 
thor’s, 287. Vide Chort. 

Sevelofskys, the penersls, their activity in 
investigating the circumstances attend- 
ing the disappearance of their mining 
agent, Mr. Patrick, 125. 

Shadrina, a Siberian post-station, 276. 

Shadrinskoi, a town in Western Siberia, 
145; enjoys considerable prosperity, 146. 

Shaidurikha, a village on the road from Ne- 
viansk to terineburg, 92. 

Shaitan (le diable), a rock so named, 57, 58; 
picturesque rocks on the ee Steppe, 
said to be the residence of, 246; another 
dwelling of, 340. 

Siberia, Admiral Rickardt gives the author 
much information respecting, 17; pass- 
port system in, 35. ; author determines to 
apply to the emperor for special permis- 

on to travel and sketch in, 3. ; trade 
between China and, 510. 

Siberian bath, a, 55, 277. 

Silatch, Lake, in Western Siberia, 105. 

Silver, that obtained in the Altai contains 
small portions of gold and copper, 279; 
smelting it found to be a very unhealthy 
occupation, 285; mines at Salaier, 805. 

ene Siberian game, a species of see- 


saw, 69, 

Slate, vast beds of, on the shores of Lake 
Altin-Kool, 312; green, 850, 854. 

Sanaesh, officer at a Siberian post-station, 


Snipes, double, author shoots many in the 
valley of the River Maias, 108; very nu- 
merous on the banks of the River Oh, 
285, 286; in the neighborhood of the 
Tangnou, 888. 

Soimanofsky gold mines, 107, 

Souk, a sultan of the = unle Steppes, 481 ; 
a great robber, 3d. ; sits for his portrait, «2. 

moms onmeke! Zavod, in the valley of the Ob, 

Sphinx, mass of granite resembling a, 231. 

Sportsmen strangely attired, 287. 

Springs, hot, 846, 848. 

Springs in ravines, 491, 492. 

Squirrels in the valley of the Araguy 172. 

St. Dolomete, great monastery of, 148. 

Stearine, an extensive manufactory of, es- 
tablished near eee 102. 

meppes. Vide Chapters X., XIII, XV.- 

HL, XXIV.-XXVIII., im. 

Sugomac, a Siberian lake, 10 
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Sugomac, Mount, the last crest of the Oural 
looking over Siberia, 105; more than one 
nae? lakes to be seen from the summit 
of, 107. . 

Sungarians, the country of the ancient, 415. 

Swan shot on the Mongolian om 894. 

Syenite, remarkable rock of, 58. 

Syssert, the, a Siberian river rising in the 
Oural, 104. 

Syasertsko: Zavod, the, description of, 104 ; 
character of the country in the neighbor- 
hood of, 105. : 


T 


Tableaux vivants in Moscow, 18. 
Tagilsk, a Zavod belonging to the Demidoff 
amily, 77; author arrives at, 78; de- 

scription of, %.; excellent manner in 
which the works are conducted at, 79; a 
factory of sheet iron articles semen) 
carried on at, 82; school of design at, 0. 

Takovaya, the ae of, magnificent eme- 
ralds found near, 100. 

Tale, hill of green, in Oriental Siberia, 510. 

Tamchi-Boulac, a dropping spring at the 
foot of the Alatou, 492. 

Tangnai (Mountains of the Moon), part of 
the Oural chain, 113; singular incident 
which happened to an old woman in one 
of the valleys of the, 2. 

Tangnou Mountains, the, author prepares 
to visit, 373 ; trees found only in the deep 
valleys of, 876; fine view of, 380, 387. 

Tarantass, a Siberian, description of, 37. 


Tarantulas, author meets in Mongolia with 
a colony of, 423. 
Tarbogatai Mountains, 216, 469. 


; han, the, a river in the Kirghis 
SHPO 47 1; danger attendant on cross- 


ing it, 0. . 
Tartar village, a, on the banks of the River 
Tom, 291; merchant, 485. 
Tash-kuturgun, a atream in the Oural, near 
which large masses of gold are found, 
116. 
Tas-kill Mountains, the, author visits, 499. 
Tavda, the, a river of Western Siberia, 114. 
Tchagan Tala, 374. ; 
Tcherney Beryl, the, a river of Western Si- 
beria, 847; a portion of its course subter- 


ranean, 2. 

Tchernoi Ozernaia, a Siberian post-station, 
148. 

Tchernoistotchinsk iron-works, author vis- 
its, : 

Tchernoy, a Siberian river rising in the Ou- 


ral, 78. 
Tchimbar (Kirghis trowsers), make and 
materials of, 245. 
Tchoubachack, a town on the Chinese fron- 
tier, 469. ; 
Tchoulishman, the, a river of Western Si- 
beria, falling into Lake Altin-Kool, 315; 
and character of the scenery around it, 


Tchoussowaia the, a river of Western Sibe- 
Tia, ice b up on the, 26; scenery of, 
29; curious masses of jasper and lime- 


INDEX. 


e 
cures of red vet & rough the mount- 
ains, 25.; author concludes his voyage on, 
%.; description by Sir R. 1. Murchi 

of the geological characteristics of the 
shores of, 58; author's pleasing recollec- 


tions of, 3. 
a Kalmuck in the author's 
service, 872; shoots a wild boar, 4038. 

Tchurish, a river of Western Siberia, 161, 
819; character of the scenery in the 
neighborhood of, 319; author and his 
party ford it, 320; unpleasant ride down 
the valley of, 366. 

Tea, a traveler’s eulogy on, 63; Asia is the 
land for, 199; with, loaf-sugar, 234; a 
ladies’ tea-party, 268 ; made with brack- 
ish water, 469. 

Tek-el-airik, a river of Asiatic Tartary, 487. 

Telaga, a species of four-wheeled wagon, 
73; mode of constructing, 133. 

Tengiz, a lake in Asiatic Tartary, 487. 

poets the, a river of Asiatic Tartary, 


Tess, the, a river of Mongolia rising in the 
Tangnou, 376; cavern on, 886. 

Tetcha, the, a river of Western Siberia, ris- 
ing in the South Oural, 143. 

se a species of blackcock shot by the 
author on the Barabinsky Steppe, 1093. 

Thian-Chan (or Syan-Shan), the, the high- 
est mountains in Central Asia, 407; dis- 
tant view of, 448; characteristics of, 456. 

aoe aoe method in use among the Kir. 
ghis, 278. 

Tiger, traces of a terrible conflict between a 
wild boar and a, 460; capture of, 282. 

een Belock, a mountain of the Altai, 


Tinteck, the, a river of Chinese Tartary, 487. 

Tmek-tash, a rock on the Altin-Kool, 811. 

Tobol, the, a river of Western Siberia, 147. 

Tom, the, a river of Western Siberia, 289; 
moet of the inhabitants of the valleys of 
this river are hunters, 291; a bonfire on, 
801 ; picturesque character of its ae 
tb. ; beds of coal on the banks of, 302; 
riches of the valley of, 302, 803; a beau- 
tiful evening voyage on, 904; spearing 
fish on, 2%. 

Tomb among the rocks, 45. 

Tomsk, a town of Western Siberia, the gov- 
ernor of it is atthe head of the adminis- 
tration of the mines of the Altai, 279. 

Topaz found in Siberia at Alabaska and 
near Maias, 101, 

Torrent, mountain, in the Altai, 347. 

Toukalinsk, a small town of Western Si- 
beria, 148; difficulty of procuring email 
change at, 2. 

Toura, the, a river rising in the Oural, pleas" 
ant drive along the valley of, 56; Nijne 
Toura, a Zav pelone ng to the crown, 
situated in the valley of, 57. 

Tourgan, the, a river of Oriental Sibe 


841; dangerous across, 342; 
ipa to a party of Chinese soldiers on, 


Tourinsk, author arrives at, 56; distant view 


stone on the banks of, 30; immense cav- | __ of the Zavod of, 57; a festival at, 67. 
erns on, 34, 44; excursions on, 86; un- | Tourmaline (Rose), found in Si at Sa- 
pleasant weather on, 52; the singular | rapulsk, near Mursinsk, 101. 


INDEX. 


Touroumova, a Siberian poet-station, 150; 


e 


author receives unpleasant intelligence 


at, 20. 
fom Leaning, at Neviansk, formerly used 
as a silver retinery, . 
Tsaravo-Nicholiovsky gold mine, 295; pecul- 
iar gold-washing es used at, 296. 
Tchad. jecha, the, a river of Chinese Tar- 
, 485. 
Techivimechanka, a village of Western Si- 
beria, 19 


5. 

Techugash, the, a river of Western Siberia, 
825; author overtaken by a storm in the 
valley of, 380; the mouth of, 860; author 
bivouacs on the bank of, 862. 

Tulovsko: Simoved, the second winter sta- 
tion on the Irtisch, 206; author spends an 
unpleasant ovenine at, 208; aspect of the 
country below, 209. 

near the River Irtisch, 
148; near the River Bouchtarma, 201; in 
Chinese T , 451; a lofty one on the 
Chinese frontier, 469; on the Kirghis 
Steppe, 479. 

Tursum, a Kirghis chief, 423. 

Tushakalva, a village of Western Siberia, 
fine amethysts found near, 101. 


U. 


Ugen-tasch, one of the crests of the Alatou, 
origin of its name, 486. 

Ui-tash, a mountain of the Oural, 129, 131. 

Uvaldi, a Siberian lake, 107. 


Vv 


Vashock, description of a, 19. 
venot Kalmuck method of cooking, 828, 
7 : 


Verkne Barantchinsk, Zavod of, 74. 

Verkne Issetzskoi, Zavod of, belongs to the 
Yakovlif. family, 102. 

Verkoturia, a town in the Oural, 114. 

Veesok-gora, a hill near Tagilsk, from which 
magnetic iron ore has been extracted from 
very remote periods, 80. 

Violet, sweet-scented, among the mount- 
ains of the Altai chain, 345. 

Vissimo Chaitanskoi, a Zavod belonging to 
A. Demidoff, near the crest of the Oural, 
on the western side, 74; author makes an 
excursion to, 75, 76. 

Vladimir, author passes through, 19; pic- 
turesque appearance of, 1b. 

Volcanic agency, traces of, on the banks of 
the Tchoussowaia, 80; crater, 840; in the 
valley of the Djem-a-louk, 507. 

Volcano, extinct, 211; Baron Humboldt 
mistaken with respect to one said to exist 
in an island on the Alakool, 474. 

Volga, inn on the banks of the, 19; a seri- 
ous accident neppens to the author on the 
banks of the, 21. 


Tumuli, ancien 


W. 
Wall, remarkable and ancient stone, 248, 
Watch, Kirghis ideas respecting the au- 
thor’s, 266. 
we fresh, how estimated in the desert, 


Waterfall, extremely lofty one on the shores 
of Lake Altin-Kool, 818; on the River 
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Karbou, 816; a succession of, on the Ka- 
tounaia, 3858, 860; a magnificent one in 
the Actou, 495; in the valley of Djem-a- 
louk, 504, 607. 

Werchnayan Pristan, author arrives at, 196. 

nee aie ey | caught in one on 

e Kirghis Ste ; 

White Irkout, 515.” 

Widricka, a Siberian post-station, 272. 

Wolves, author sees several in the valley 
of the Ouba, 278; on the plains of Mon- 
golia, 888; desperate battle with, 889, 

3a vigilant ook-out for, 894. 

Workmen, method of bringing refractory 
ones to reason, 290. 

Wrestling in Siberia, 68. 


Y. 
Yabagan Steppe, the, 865; unpleasant ride 


‘across, 3. 

Yakovlif, the family of, owners of the Zavod 
and mines of Neviansk, 92; dispute be- 
tween them and the Demidoffs respecting 
the boundary-line of their several proper- 
ties, 2. 

Yeljin-sa-gash, the, a river of Chinese Tar- 
tary, 474. 

Yenissey, the, the largest river in Oriental 
Siberia, 499. 

Yepta, a Kalmuck hunter in the author's 
service, 843, 344, 345, 347. 

Yourt, a Kirghis dwelling, description of, 

42; furniture and fittings, 242, 248. 


Z 


Zabata-Nor, a mountain tarn of great depth 
in the Tangnou, 378. 

Zarevo-Alexandrofisky, a valley of the Ou- 
ral, large masses of gold found in, 116; 
the mines of this region received especial 
attention from the Emperor Alexander the 
First during his visit to the Oural, 1d. 

Zavod (iron-works), vide’ Barnaoul, Cynow- 
skoi, Goirieovaky, Kamenskoi, Kaslinskoi, 
Kolyvan, Kooshwinskoi, Neviansk, Nijne 
Issetyskoi, Nijne Tagilsk, Pavlovsky, Sys- 
sertskoi, Sousounskoi, Tchernoisto insk, 
Tomeky, Tourinsk, Werkne Issetzskoi, Zi- 
rianovsky, Zlataoust, Zmeinogorsk. 

Zircon, crystals of, found near the Ilmen- 
skoi Lake, 138. 

Zirianovsky, a Zavod of the Altai range, 
187; author’s reception by dogs and men 
at, tb. ; fine views from, 188: position and 
characteristics of, .; richness of its sil- 
ver mines, tb. ; want of proper engines for 
keeping them clear of water, 189. 

Ziataoust (Golden Mouth), a Zavod on the 
banks of the Ai, 108; author enters it dur. 
ing the celebration of a great festival, 
109; the Sheffield and Birmingham of the 
Oural, 2.; one of the best and most ex- 
tensive manufactories of arms in Europe, 
110; excellent museum there, ib.; the an- 
cient art of damascening arms 
from oblivion there, 3. 

Zmeinogorsk, the richest silver mine in the 
dominions ofthe Russian emperor, 168; a1- 
thor is detained by sickness at, #3. ; author 
revisits, 274; rough adventure met with 
by the director of this Zavod, 274, 279. 


END. 
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